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Deux, trois Congrés, 
Quatre Congres, 
Cing Congrés, dix Congrés. 


ROM the most ancient times 
k the state of the weather has 
been, as it still is, a subject of in- 
tense and general interest. Amidst 
the Greek places of worship the 
Temple of the Winds occupied a 
conspicuous position ; and the fine 
conception and treatment by the 
great Roman poet, of ‘ Molus en- 
throned,’ rises at once in the me- 
mory of every Latin scholar— 


Celsé sedet olus arce, 
Sceptra tenens; mollitque animos, et tem- 
perat iras. 


From China to Lapland the wor- 
ship of the winds still prevails; 
whilst in the variable climate of Eu- 
rope, the ordinary salutation, ‘ Good 
day,” pervading almost all living 
languages, is the key-note of con- 
versation, and the general substitute 
for the older and more solemn forms 
of greeting. The sacrifices to the 
gods, the appeals to omens and 
witchcraft of the ancient pagans, 
and even the vows, processions, 
masses, and votive offerings (still 


sanctioned by at least one branch , 


of the Christian Church), afford con- 
clusive proofs of the intense interest 
which this question, so fraught with 
importance to mankind, continues 
to excite; whilst the progress of 
scientific investigation is eagerly 
welcomed, and already partially re- 
ceived and acted on, in many highly 
enlightened quarters. 

The public anxiety as to the state 
of the political weather throughout 
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Europe may be not inaptly com- 
pared with that manifested as to 
the condition and prospects of the 
physical atmosphere; with the es- 
sential distinction that political 
clouds and tempests, wars and ru- 
mours of wars, are, at least in some 
degree, subject to human control. 

The ambition of foreseeing the 
signs of the times, and, if possible, 
of directing and applying the con- 
flicting elements and forces which 
act with sudden and overwhelm- 
ing power upon the fortunes of 
mankind is common, not only to all 
master minds, but to all men of 
enterprise and energy, whether in 
the political or the scientific world. 
This passion receives a powerful 
stimulant in the shape of applause 
on the attainment of any distinct 
success, Which at once excites it to 
further progress, and consoles it 
against occasional failure. 

The career, position, and character 
of the Emperor of the French afford 
a striking political illustration of 
what is here suggested. Ever since 
his accession to the Imperial throne 
he has striven, and not without suc- 
cess, to wield the wand of Prospero 
over the fate and fortunes of na- 
tions. 

We are happy to observe that the 
omens which in November, 1863, 
were unfavourable, underwent a 
most propitious change on the 1st 
of January, 1864. In answer to the 
annual address of the Corps Diplo- 
matique, representing expectant 

s 
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Europe assembled before his throne, 
he then 
delivered all, 
And promised them calm seas, propitious 
gales ; 


anticipating (in his own words) ‘a 
happy presage to the opening year,’ 
and stating that ‘ notwithstanding 
the uneasiness caused by questions 
in suspense, he felt confident that 
the spirit of conciliation which ani- 
mates the sovereigns will remove 
difficulties and maintain peace ;’ his 
star is that of peace. 

Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 

Et minax, quod sic voluere, ponto 

Unda recumbit. 


But this bright view of those 
coming events which ‘cast their 
shadows before’ the vision of the 
Imperial astrologer was of very re- 
eent origin, and only a few weeks 
previously the horizon wore (as 
we shall see) a far different aspect. 

In November, 1863, he forecast a 
dark horoscope of pressing danger 
impending over Europe, which 
seems suddenly to have subjected 
him by an uncontrollable impulse to 
a frank and candid style of com- 
munication with all those ‘ to whem,’ 
as he says,‘ is confided the destiny of 
nations,’ quite foreign to his ordinary 
style. He deemed it indispensable 
(without preface or circumlocution) 
to impart his whole thought to 
them.* He felt that the coming 
storm ‘was only to be dissipated 
by the action of his potent charms 
upon his colleagues, the mighty 
ot the earth, over whom he now 
assumed a mystic pre-eminence, and 
whose immediate personal presence 
‘in his cell’ at Paris he solemnly 
invoked, ‘in order to regulate the 
present and to secure the future.’ 
We seem to hear the very words of 
the harmonious invitation,— 


Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my purpose fails. 
And on the 4th of November, 1863, 


his autographic circular, addressed 
to our gracious Queen, and to all 
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his brother sovereigns, in the fol- 
lowing terms, suddenly broke the 
slumber of Europe:— 


Madam, my Sister,—In face of the events 
which daily arise and press themselves on 
attention, 1 deem it indispensable to impart 
my whole thought to the sovereigns to 
whom the destiny of nations is confided, 

On all occasions when great convulsions 
have shaken the foundations and deranged 
the limits of States, solemn compacts have 
followed to reduce to order the new cle- 
ments, and to recognize, while revising 
them, the changes that have been effected, 

Such was the object of the Treaty of 
Westphalia in the seventeenth century, and 
of the Negotiations of Vienna in 1815. It 
is on this last foundation that the political 
edifice of Europe now rests; and nevertlie- 
less, your Majesty is not ignorant, it is 
crumbling to pieces on all sides, 

If one considers attentively the situation 
of the different countries, it is impossible 
not to admit that on almost all points the 
Treaties of Viennaare destroyed, modified, 
disregarded, or menaced. Hence there ave 
duties without rule, rights without title, 
pretensions without restraint—a peril the 
more formidable, since the improvements 
produced by civilization, which has united 
peoples together by an identity of material 
interests, would render war still more de- 
structive. 

This is a matter for serious reflection. 
Let us not delay taking a decision until 
sudden and irresistible events disturb our 
judgment and draw us in spite of ourselves 
in opposite directions, I now, therefore, 
propose to your Majesty to regulate the pre- 
sent and to secure the future by means of a 
Congress, 

Summoned to the throne by Providence 
and the will of the French people, but 
brought up in the school of adversity, it is, 
perhaps, less allowable for me than for 
others to ignore the rights of sovereigns and 
the legitimate aspirations of peoples. Thus 
I am ready, without any preconceived 
system, to bring to an International Council 
a spirit of moderation and justice, the ordi- 
nary portion of those who have undergone 
so many different trials. 

If 1 take the initiative in such an 
overture I do not yield to an impulse ot 
vanity, but because I am the Sovereign to 
whom ambitious projects have mostly been 
attributed.t Ihave it at heart te prove, 
by this frank and loyal overture, that my 
sole object is to arrive, without convulsion, 


* See the first sentence in the Imperial letter. 

+ ‘Mais comme je suis le souverain auquel on a péte le plus de projets ambitieux, j’ai & 
eeur de prouver par cette démarche,’ &c. In the English translation a period is substitut:d 
for the comma aiter ‘ ambitieux,’ in the French original, and slightly alters the sense. 
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at the pacification of Europe. If this pro- 
posal be agreed to, I beg your Majesty to 
accept Paris as the place of meeting. 

If the Princes, allies and friends of France, 
should think fit to enhance by their presence 
the authority of the deliberations, I shall be 
proud to oifer them cordial hospitality. 
Europe will, perhaps, see some advantage 
in the capital whence the signal of confusion 
has so often arisen becoming the seat of con- 
ferences destined to lay the basis of a gene- 
ral pacification, 

1 take this opportunity of renewing to 
you the assurances of the high esteem and 
inviolable friendship with which I am, 

Madam, my Sister, 
Your Majesty’s good brother, 
NAPOLEON, 


Paris, Nov. 4. 


With what consistency the ‘junior 
sovereign’* should spontaneously 
and without any urgent motive have 
thus ‘ taken the initiative, without a 
previous understanding with any 
other sovereign, and should have 
found it indispensable to impart his 
whole thought to them all (simul- 
taneously) in order to point out to 
Europe that the foundation of its 
political edifice was ‘crumbling to 
pieces on all sides; or should have 
done this without any preconceived 
system of action, we are utterly un- 
able to comprehend. 

His Majesty has—with the most 
various fortune, not only during his 
early education ‘in the school of ad- 
versity’ at Strasbourg and Boulogne, 
but throughout the whole of his 
brilliant career, whether at home 
(as on the famous 2nd of December), 
or abroad (as in his Russian and 
Austrian wars) ; in the peace of Paris 
as in that of Villafranca, in Savoy 
as in Mexico—shown a singular 
aptitude for ‘taking the initiative ;’ 
and often without previous commu- 
nication with other sovereigns; but 
he has never been in the habit of 
doing this without any preconceived 
system. ‘The ‘ Napoleonian ideas’ of 
policy have, on the contrary, been 
proverbially profound, consecutive, 
and calculated to seeure the most 
striking practical results. But 
apart from this consideration, the 
most cursory perusal of this Im- 
perial epistle (which will long main- 


*« Le souverain le plus nouveau,’ 
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See M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ despatch, Nov. 23 
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tain a conspicuous position in the 
pages of history) gives rise to so 
many reflections that the reader 
finds himself in a state of critical 
embarras de richesse. The extreme 
rarity of this class of documents 
never fails to excite a sensation of 
startling interest in the few speci- 
mens which challenge the criticisms 
of the civilized world; an interest 
greatly enhanced in this case by the 
career and position of the author. 
It bears unmistakeable marks of 
its authorship, and is free from all 
trace of ministerial revision, sugges- 
tion, or advice. 

Its arrangement into three sepa- 
rate portions is at once apparent to 
the reader. It is, nevertheless, ob- 
viously not intended to be viewed or 
treated merely as a confidential or 
personal communication, but as a 
state paper of the most solemn and 
public character, by which, in effect, 
the Government of France addresses 
all the other Governments of Eu- 
rope.T 

The offer of a cordially hospitable 
reception to those sovereigns who 
might think fit, by going to Paris, 
to enhance by their presence the 
authority of the deliberations of the 
Congress, is a very peculiar feature 
of the document. 

The practical result which was 
expected to be attained by this invi- 
tation seems to us to defy all reason- 
able conjecture. No ancient and esta- 
blished usage, not even a single 
precedent, has been adduced in sup- 
port of it. No sovercigns in obe- 
dience to an Imperial summons, en- 
hanced by their presence the autho- 
rity of the deliberations preceding 
the Treaties of Westphalia and 
Vienna; the only two cases alluded 
to in the letter. The transaction of 
all international affairs of Europe 
has, whether in Congress or in or- 
dinary cases, usually been intrusted, 
for the most obvious reasons, to 
accredited agents. Those constitu- 
tional sovereigns who ‘can do no 
wrong,’ cannot, by their mere per- 
sonal acts, without the sanction 
of their responsible ministers, bind 
or even compromise their domi- 


>* 


+ M. Drouyn de Lhuys uses the phrase, ‘ the Imperial Government have no intention,’ &c. 
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nions internationally; whilst the 
few pure autocrats still existing (if 
any such exist) would find them- 
selves practically impotent to con- 
duct the necessary negociations and 
correspondence in their own per- 
sons. Such exceptions to the rule 
as the Champ du Drap d’Or, Til- 
sit, Erfurth, and Villafranca, only 
establish its general operation, and 
are broadly distinguishable from 
congresses. But whether the sove- 
reigns invited were to attend in 
person or not, it was inevitably 
necessary that, apart from all points 
of mere form, some information 
should previously be given them, 
whether confidentially or publicly, 
not merely of the course of pro- 
cedure intended to be adopted 
at the meeting, but of the mode 
of arriving at a binding decision 
(whether by votes, by unanimity, 
majority, absolute or qualified (as 
possibly pondere non numero), by 
compromise, or otherwise howso- 
ever), so as to secure what is well 
expressed in French by solidarit¢, 
and to preclude the evils of dissent 
from the acts of the Congress on 
the part of either of a minority or of 
individual governments; and that 
distinct explanations should be 
given of the manner in which the 
decisions, when arrived at, were to 
be enforced, and more especially of 
the general subjects, if not of the 
particular questions, upon which the 
opinion, or decision of the whole 
body was to be elicited. The oracu- 
lar sentence—‘ To regulate the pre- 
sent and to secure the future,’ was 
the only intimation vouchsafed as 
to the practical result proposed or 
contemplated by the Imperial pro- 
locutor. Such phrases as ‘laying 
the basis of a general pacifica- 
tion, and ‘the arriving without 
convulsion at the pacification of 
Europe,’ shed no additional light 
upon the steps intended to be taken, 
and seem to be founded upon a very 
questionable assumption of a state 
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of imminent hostile collision which 
was certainly non-existent, and was 
not then anticipated. The only two 
precedents cited or referred to 
(Westphalia in 1648 and Vienna in 
1815) are diametrically opposed to 
the case in question. The Treaty 
of Westphalia concluded a general 
European war, in the course of 
which every nation of any import- 
ance had suffered most severely, and 
which brought the Empire of Ger- 
many to the verge of dissolution; 
borne down by the military suc- 
cesses of France and Sweden, the 
Kaiser found himself in effect at 
their mercy, and was compelled to 
accept the terms which they then 
dictated. 

No greater contrast than that 
between the state of the political 
edifice of Europe then and now can 
well be conceived. 

It may sufiice to point out that 
instead of a thirty years’ war, Eu- 
rope has now practically enjoyed a 
fifty years’ peace;* and instead of 
the leading power being like the 
Holy Roman Empire of those times, 
prostrated at the feet of its enemies, 
deprived of the ‘ Hegemonia’ of 
Europe, and reduced to ‘ pass under 
the Caudine forks,’ the position of 
France places her politically at the 
apex of the political editice of Eu- 
rope, and enables him who has been 
‘summoned to the throne by Provi- 
dence and the will of the French 
people,’ to throw his sword into the 
scale at any moment with an over- 
whelming preponderance of power : 
To trample nations into dust, and kings 

beneath his feet, 


The comparison of the position of 
Europe in 1863 to that of 1815 is 
equally extravagant. Great con- 
vulsions truly had then shaken her 
foundations, and the political edifice 
(recently constructed in the Napo- 
leonic style of political architecture) 
crumbled into pieces on all sides, 
crushing the architect in its fall.” 


* Beranger’s idea of ‘ the political deluge’ accurately described the condition of those 
‘Dii minorum gentium,’ the sovereigns of the second order— 


Dans l’ocean, ces augustes personnages 
Vont s’engloutir; leur trénes sont broyés ; 
On bat monnaie avec l’or des couronnes, 
Ces pauvres rois, ils seront tous noyes. 
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Let us for a moment recal to the 
reader’s memory the state of one 
important portion of the political 
edifice at the time of the Congress 
of Vienna, viz., France herself. ‘ The 
shock of the return from Elba,’ said 
Thiers,” ‘only precipitated arrange- 
ments substantially made’ (at Chau- 
mont, in March, 1814). 

Austria openly demanded the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine, the first inheritance of 
her family ; and in order to induce Prussia 
to concur in the spoliation, she offered to 
support the demand for that Power of any 
fortresses on the frontier, from Courtrai and 
Philippeville in the Low Countries, to Joux 
and Fort Ecluse on the borders of Switzer- 
land. Finding Prussia too much under the 
influence of Russia and England to acquiesce 
in these demands, the Cabinet of Vienna 
addressed itself to the lesser German 
Powers, and conjointly with them, pre- 
pared a plan by which France was to be 
shorn of the greater part of its frontier 
provinces, and nearly all its strong places 
on the Rhinee . 800,000 
armed men were in possession of the 
French capital, fortresses, and territory ; 
its army was disbanded; and it had no 
resource but in the moderation or policy 
of the conquerors, At length, by the 
united efforts of the Emperor Alexander, 
Lord Castlereagh, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the demands of Austria and the 
lesser German Powers were abated ; and the 
treaty was concluded, which, though much 
less disastrous than might have been ex- 
pected, was the most humiliating which had 
been imposed on France since the Treaty of 
Bretigny closed the long catalogue of disas- 
ters consequent on the battle of Agincourt. 
—Alison, History of Europe, vol. i. p. 206, 


France, moreover had to pay the 
heaviest ransom ever exacted from 
a nation, amounting in all to about 
1,535,000,000 francs (£61,500,000). 
The particulars of the division of 
the spoil between the different mem- 
bers of the family of nations are 
given by him in a note (vol. i. p. 208) 
from . Capefigue, and are very 
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curious. The staunchest supporter 
of this lenient system of treatment 
was the Duke of Wellington. He 
would seem to have in effect de- 
cided the question of partition in 
favour of France on the most solid 
grounds of international right and 
far-sighted a4 

‘If? said he, ‘the policy of 
the united powers of Europe is to 
weaken France, let them do so in 
reality. Let them take from that 
country its population and re- 
sources, as well as a few fortresses. 
If they afte not prepared for that de- 
cisive measure, if peace and tran- 
quillity for a few years are their ob- 
ject, they must make an arrange- 
ment which will suit the interests 
of all parties to it, and of which the 
justice and expediency will be so 
evident that they will tend to carry 
it into execution.’ f 

But to return to the ‘Congress 
correspondence.’ No other commu- 
nication, either verbal or written, 
seems to have preceded or followed 
the Imperial letter, to which her 
Majesty most properly abstained 
from making any reply. The ordi- 
nary constitutional and interna- 
tional usage was adhered to. Seven 
days after its date, Earl Russell 
wrote a despatch to Earl Cowley, 
acknowledging its receipt by the 
Queen, and stating, that ‘any sug- 
gestion or proposal made by his 
Imperial Majesty, will always com- 
mand her Majesty’s most earnest 
and attentive consideration, and 
more especially when the general 
welfare of nations is concerned; 
that she had accordingly directed 
her confidential advisers to submit 
to her the opinion which, after due 
deliberation, they may arrive at in 
regard to the important measures 
which the Emperor recommends for 
adoption by his allies, and that he 


* Histoire du Consulat et de ? Empire, vol. xix. p. 354. 

+ ‘Proclamer une nouvelle alliance pour toute la durée de la guerre, et valable encore 
vingt ans aprés la paix afin de maintenir le nouvel édifice Européen qu’on aurait cree, 
devait convenir & tous les contractans; car méme la paix conclue, on ne cessait pas de 
craindre les entreprises que la France pourrait faire ulteriewrement.’—Les propositions de 
Lord Castlereagh furent donc accueillies et signees & Chaumont le 1¢* Mars, 1814.... . 
Ce fut la le fameux ‘ Traité de Chaumont,’ quia servi de fondement & la Sainte Alliance, et 
qui, pendant prés de quarante années, a dominé la politique Europeenne.—Jbid. p. 407. 


~ The Duke of Wellington’s Memorandum, Aug. -31, 1815. 


No. 991, p. 893. 
reagh, Aug, 11, 1815, p. 888, No. 987. 


Gurwood’s Selection, 


See also the masterly state paper, on the same subject, to Lord Castle- 
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would, with as little delay as possi- 
ble, authorize Earl Cowley to make 
known to his Imperial Majesty’s 
Government the conclusion which, 
after weighing that opinion, her 
Majesty may feel it to be her duty 
to adopt.’ As little delay as possi- 
ble occurred; for on the next day, 
November 12th (just eight days later 
than the date of the Imperial letter), 
Earl Russell wrote to Earl Cowley 
that ‘the Queen having been pleased 
to refer to her confidential servants 
the Emperor’s letter on the subject 
ofa Congress, he proceeded to inform 
him of the view which her Majesty’s 
Government take of the proposal 
contained in it.’ 

The hint thus indirectly given 
to his Imperial Majesty is not, in 
our opinion, wholly without signi- 
ficance. In ‘taking the initiative,’ 
the Emperor studiously adopts and 
adheres to a strictly personal tone ; 
he, in propria persona, is the sole 
motive power; he abstains from 
even the most remote reference to 
the French Government or nation. 
He states, in his first sentence, 
that ‘ie deems it indispensable to 
impart Ais whole thought to the 
Sovereigns to whom the destiny of 
nations is confided ;’ and this Napo- 
leonic idea is adopted by his corre- 
spondents, especially by the Pope, 
the Czar, and the Kaiser ; whilst her 
Majesty (alone) in a far more digni- 
fied and constitutional style, simply 
directs her secretary to state that she 
‘has referred the subject to her con- 
fidential advisers for their opinion.’ 

On the 12th of November (the day 
following that of the acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the Emperor’s 
letter by the Queen) Lord Russell 
addressed to M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
the*following despatch, which, after 
reciting the substance of the Im- 
perial letter, proceeds as follows :-— 


From EArt Russet. To EARL CowLey. 


Foreign-oflice, Nov, 12. 
: . ° ° : : . 

When so important a proposal as that 
which the Emperor has put forth is made to 
rest on certain grounds, it is our duty to 

examiue carefully the grounds themselves, 
Nearly half a century has elapsed since 
the Treaties of 1815 were signed. The 
work was somewhat hurried by the neces- 
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sity of giving repose to Europe after so 
many convulsions, Yet the changes made 
in this period of fifty years have not been 
more than might have been expected from 
the lapse of time, the progress of opinion, 
the shifting policy of governments, and the 
varying exigencies of nations, If we take 
half a century from the peace of Westphalia 
to 1700, or a similar period from the peace 
of Utrecht to 1763, we shall find those 
periods marked by extensive changes, as well 
as the period which has elapsed between 
1815 and 1863. 

Yet it was not thought necessary at the 
epochs mentioned to proceed to a general 
revision either of the Treaty of Westphalia 
or the Treaty of Utrecht. 

It is the conviction of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that the main provisions of the 
Treaty of 1815 are in full force; that the 
greater number of those provisions have not 
been in any way disturbed ; and that on 
those foundations rests the balance of power 
in Europe, 

If, instead of saying that the Treaty of 
Vienna has ceased to exist, or that it is de- 
stroyed, we inquire whether certain portions 
of it have been’ modified, disregarded, or 
menaced, other questions occur. Some of 
the modifications which have taken place 
have received the sanction of a!l the great 
Powers, and now form part of the public 
law of Europe. 

Is it proposed to give those changes a 
more general and solemn sanction? Is 
such a work necessary ? Will it contribute 
to the peace af Europe ? 

Other portions of the Treaty of Vienna 
have been disregarded or set aside, and the 
changes thus made de fucto have not been 
recognized de jure by all the Powers of 
Europe, 

Is it proposed to obtain from Powers 
Which have not hitherto joined in that re- 
cognition a sanction to those changes ? 

Lastly come those parts of the Treaty of 
Vienna which are menaced, and upon those 
portions the most important questions of 
all arise. What is the nature of the pro- 
posals to be made on this subject by the 
Emperor Napoleon? In what direction 
would they tend? And, above all, are 
they, if agreed to by a majority of the 
Powers, to be enforced by arms ? 

When the Sovereigns or Ministers of 
Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, and Great 
Britain met at Verona in 1823 upon the 
affairs of Spain, the first four of those 
Powers carried into effect their resolutions 
by means of armed forces, in spite of the 
protest of Great Britain, Is this example 
to be followed at the present Congress in 
case of disagreement? Upon all these 
points her Majesty’s Government must ob- 
tain satisfactory explanations before they 
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ean come to any decision upon the proposal 
made by the Emperor. 

Her Majesty’s Government would be 
yeady to discuss with France and other 
Powers, by diplomatic correspondence, any 
specified questions upon which a solution 
might be attained, and European peace 
thereby more securely established. 

But they would feel more apprehension 
than confidence from the meeting of a Con- 
gress of Sovereigns and Ministers without 
fixed objects, ranging over 
Europe, and exciting the hopes and aspira- 
tions which they might find themselves 
unable either to gratify or to quiet. 

Her Majesty’s Governmeat have no reason 
to doubt that the Emperor Napoleon would 
lving into such an assembly a spirit of mode- 
vation and of justice. They feel confident 
that his object is to give security to the 
peace of Europe, the only question is as to the 
means by which.that object is to be attained. 
You are directed to read and give a copy of 
this despateh to M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 

This most clear and masterly 
State Paper speaks for itself, and 
requires no comment. As regards 
the actual state and condition of the 
‘foundation on which the political 
edifice of Europe rests,’ the opinion 
of the British Government is thus 
concisely stated :—‘ It is the convic- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government 
that the main provisions of the 
Treaty of 1815 are in full force; 
that the greater number of those 
provisions have not been in any way 
disturbed; and that on those foun- 
dations rests the balance of power 
in Europe” His lordship proceeds 
to state that “some of the modifica- 
tions of this Treaty which have 
taken place, have received the sanc- 
tion of all the great Powers, and 
now form part of the public law of 
Europe; and that ‘other portions 
have been disregarded or set aside, 
and the changes made de facto have 
not been recognised de jure by all 
the Powers of Europe.’ Instances 
of both kinds of modifications at 
once suggest themselves; but one 
general principle is promine nt 
throughout them all [which Earl 
Russell doubtless only abstained 
from pointing out, with the object 
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of not giving unnecessary umbrage 
to su sensitive a nation as France |. 

Which great Power has taken the 
principal part, and been the greatest 
gainer throughout these modifica- 
tions? ‘The recognition of the Na- 
poleon Dynasty, the creation of the 
kingdoms of Bel gium and of Italy, 
the long occupation of Rome, the 
annexations of Nice and Savoy, 
answer trumpet-tongued to the 
world. Whether by force or con- 
sent (for neither element has been 
wanting) the practical result is 
transparent. The siege of Antwerp, 
the campaign of Lombardy, the 
military tenure of Rome, and the 
popular votes of Savoy and Nice 
have each contributed to increase 
the national harvest of glory and 
agerandizement in which France 
naturally and habitually rejoices. 

His lordship proceeded to admi- 
nister intorrogatories of the most 
precise and pertinent character, and 
subjoined a distinct notification 
‘that upon all these points her 
Majesty’s Government must obtain 
satisfactory explanations before they 
can come to any decision upon the 
proposal made by the Emperor.’ 

He concluded by offering to dis- 
cuss with France and other Powers 
by diplomatic correspondence, any 
specified questions upon which a solu- 
tion might be obtained’. The general 
tone of this despatch, and the very 
definite statements and distinct 
searching questions which it con- 
tained, must have conveyed to the 
Emperor a significant expression of 
the negative tendency of British 
policy on the caaulae of Congress 
or no Congress; and he received from 
Austria, November 17, Russia and 
Prussia, November 18, the plainest 
intimations that they concurred with 
England in requiring distinct infor- 
mation as to the questions intended 
to be discussed at the Congress, and 
(in effect) that unless, or until, such 
information was forthcoming, they 
would withhold their acceptance of 
the Imperial invitation.* 





* <1 believe it indispensable for your M: sjesty to detine clearly the questions which in 
your opinion should become the subject of an understanding, and the bases upon which 
this underst anding would have to be established.’— Emperor of Russia’s answer, 

‘ Before joining it, therefore, I deem it indispensable to be enlightened on certain 
preliminary points.’—Emperor of Austria’s answer. 
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Yet, after and notwithstanding 
the receipt of these communications, 
he persisted in the epistolary con- 
troversy ; although he now fell back 
upon the ordinary international 
usage, by employing his Foreign 
Secretary ‘as his amanuensis;* and 
on the 23rd of November (only ten 
days after the date of Earl Russell’s 
answer), M. Drouyn De Lhuys ad- 
dressed the following reply to Earl 
Russell :— 


From M. Drouyn DE LHUYS TO THE 
MARQUIS DE CADORE. 


Palace of Compitgue, Nov. 23. 


The Imperial Government have no in- 
tention either to apologize for or to criticize 
the Treaties of Vienna. The Emperor 
declared on mounting the throne, that he 
should consider himself bound by the ‘en- 
gagements subscribed to by his predecessors. 
Lately again, in his letter to the Sovereigns, 
his Majesty showed that the diplomatic acts 
of 1815 were the foundation on which rests 
to-day the political edifice of Europe. But 
this is, he considers, an additional reason for 
examining whether this foundation is not 
itself shaken to its base. 

Now, the Cabinet of London recognizes 
with us that several of these stipulations 
have been seriously infringed. Among the 
modifications which have taken place some 
have been consecrated by the sanction of all 
the great Powers, and at present constitute 
a part of international law; others, on the 
contrary, carried into execution, have not 
been recognized as law by all the Cabinets. 
As regards the first, we cannot help calling 
attention to the irresistible power with 
which they have forced themselves on the 
acceptance of the Governments. The eager- 
ness of England herself to give to them her 
adhesion proves how little the former com- 
binations answered, according to the expres- 
sion of Lord Russell, the requirements of the 
lapse of time, the progress of opinion, the 
shifting policy of Governments, and the 
varying exigencies of nations; on the other 
hand, are not we authorized in believing 
that changes so important have diminished 
to some extent the harmony and equilibrium 
of the whole? We admit with Lord 
Russell that it is not absolutely necessary to 
give to these changes a more general and 
more solemn sanction; but we consider it 
would be an advantage to clear away the 
ruins and reunite in a single body all the 
living members, 

As regards the modifications to which the 
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Powers have not given an unanimous assent, 
they constitute so many causes of dispute 
which at any moment may divide Europe 
into two camps. Instead of leaving the de- 
cision of these to violence and chance, would 
it not be better to pursue their equitable 
solution to a common agreement, and 
sanction these changes by revising them ? 

The third category comprises those parts 
of the Treaty of Vienna which are menaced, 
‘Upon those portions,’ says his Excellency, 
the Principal Secretary of State, ‘ the most 
important questions of all arise. What is 
the nature of the proposals to be made on 
this subject by the Emperor Napoleon? In 
what direction would they tend, and, above 
all, are they, if agreed to by a majority of 
the Powers, to be enforced by arms ?’ 

The Emperor, while he pointed out to 
Europe the dangers of a situation in deep 
commotion, indicated the method of averting 
the dire calamities which he foresces, and at 
which he less than others, perhaps, would 
have reason to take alarm ; for the questions 
out of which at the present time war may 
arise interest France but indirectly, and) it 
would depend on herself alone whether she 
would take part in the struggle or stand 
aloof trom it. This he did by addressing 
all the Sovereigns, in full confidence and 
simultaneously, without previous under- 
standing with any of them, in order the 
better to testify his sincere impartiality, 
and to enter upon, free of every engagement, 
the important deliberations to which he 
invites them. Himself the youngest of 
Sovereigns,* he considers he has no right to 
assume the part of an arbiter, and to fix 
beforehand for the other Courts the pro- 
gramme of the Congress which he pro- 
poses. ‘This is the motive of the reserve 
which he has imposed upon himself. It 
is, moreover, so difficult to enumerate the 
questions, not yet solved, which may dis- 
turb Europe. 

A deplorable struggle is bathing Poland 
in blood, is agitating the neighbouring 
States, and threatening the world with the 
most serious disturbances. Three Powers, 
with a view of putting a stop to it, invoke 
in vain the Treaties of Vienna, which 
supply the two sides with contradic- 
tory arguments. Is this struggle to last 
for ever ? 

Pretensions opposed to one another are 
exciting a quarrel between Denmark and 
Germany. ‘The preservation of peace in the 
North is at the mercy of an accident. The 
Cabinets have already by their negotiations 
become parties to the dispute. Are they 
now become indifferent to it ? 

Shall anarchy continue to prevail on the 
lower Danube, and shall it be able at any 


* © Souverain le plus nouveau,’ 
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moment to open anew a bloody arena for the 
dispute of the Eastern question ? 

Shall Austria and Italy remain in presence 
of each other in a hostile attitude, ever ready 
to break the truce which prevents their ani- 
mosities exploding ? 

Shall the occupation of Rome by the 
French troops be prolonged for an indefinite 
period ? 

Lastly, must we renounce without fresh 
attempts at conciliation the hope of lighten- 
ing the burden imposed on the nations by 
the disproportionate armaments occasioned 
by mutual distrust ? 

“Such are, Sir, in our opinion, the princi- 
pal questions which the Powers would 
doubtless judge it useful to examine and 
decide. 

Lord Russell surely does not expect us to 
specify here the mode of solution applicable 


to each of these problems, nor the kind of 


sanction which might be given by the deci- 
sions of the Congress. To the Powers there 
represented would pertain the right of 
pronouncing upon these various points. We 
will only add that it would be in our eyes 
illusory to pursue their solution through the 
labyrinth of diplomatic correspondence and 
separate negotiation, and that the way now 
proposed, so far from ending in war, is the 
only one which can lead to a durable paci- 
fication, 

At one of the last meetings of the Con- 
gress of Paris, the Earl of Clarendon, in- 
voking a stipulation of the Treaty of Peace 
which had just been signed, and which 
recommended recourse to the mediation of a 
friendly State before resorting to force, in 
the event of dissension arising between the 
Porte and others of the signatary Powers, 
expressed the opinion ‘that this happy 
innovation might receive a more general 
application, and thus become a_ barrier 
against conflicts which frequently only 
break forth because it is not always possible 
tojenter into explanation and to come to an 
understanding,’ 
all the Courts concurred unanimously in the 
intention of their colleague, and did not 
hesitate to express in the name of their 
Governments the wish that States between 
which any serious misunderstanding may 
arise should have recourse to friendly media- 
tion before appealing to arms, 

_ The solicitude of the Emperor goes 
further; it does not wait for dissensions to 
break out in order to recommend an appli- 
cation to the actual circumstances of the 
salutary principle engraven on the latest 
monument of the public law of Europe, and 
his Majesty now invites his allies ‘to enter 
into explanations and to come to an under- 
standing,’ 

Accept, &c., 


DROUYN DE LHUYS. 
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If this despatch is to be regarded 
as an answer to that of Earl Russell, 
it signally fails to deal with his lord- 
ship’s positions, and does not even 
attempt to give any sort of reply to 
the searching questions or ‘ points,’ 
upon all of which he required 
‘satisfactory explanations before her 
Majesty’s Government could come 
to any decision upon the Emperor’s 
proposal.’ 

The Emperor’s description of the 
‘ dilapidated condition of the politi- 
cal fabric resting on the crumbling 
foundation of the Treaty of Vienna,’ 
is simply repeated, and Earl Rus- 
sell’s statement, that ‘ the main pro- 
visions of that Treaty are in full 
force, and the greater number of 
them have not been disturbed,’ is 
not only not impugned by reference 
to any facts, but is not even contro- 
verted. The‘ ruins’ depicted by the 
imperial artist are simply assumed 
to exist, and the minister ‘con- 
siders it would be an advantage 
to clear them away, and to unite 
in a single body all the living 
members.’ 

The next important position of 
M. Drouyn is a self-condemning ad- 
mission, to the effect that France 
has no direct interest in the ques- 
tion out of which war may be ex- 
pected to arise, which is logically 
fatal to the position taken by the 
Emperor, and to his whole case for 
a Congress; for it may naturally 
be asked, ‘If France is not directly 
interested in any great European 
question, by what right, and for 
what purpose, does she thus need- 
lessly volunteer to raise questions in 
which the other great Powers are 
deeply interested; to excite their 
apprehensions, to provoke their 
action, to invite them to make sacri- 
fices or great concessions without 
any equivalent, or any adequate 
emergency, and to attempt a recon- 
struction of the political edifice 
merely as an experiment, and with- 
out even a plausible theory, a 
practical design, or any reliable 
pledge or reasonable prospect of 
success ?’ 

What is this but the constitu- 
tion of a ‘Napoleonic Europe’—a 
repetition of the dream which in- 
fatuated the First Napoleon, and 
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is still 
a14.°° 

M. Drouyn proceeds to enumerate 
sic distinct questions, which he de- 
scribes as ‘the questions not yet 
solved, which may disturb Europe; 
and as the principal questions which 
the Powers would doubtless judge it 
useful to examine and decide’— 
1. Poland; 2. Denmark and Ger- 
many; 3. The Principalities of the 
Lower Danube; 4. Austria and 
Italy ; 5. The Occupation of Rome; 
6. Disarmament. 

On the most cursory perusal of 
this programme it is at once ob- 
vious— 

1. That the duration of the French 
occupation of Rome is entirely de- 
pendent on the exclusive and un- 
controlled discretion of the Em- 
peror. 

2. That the question of general 
disarmainent can only relate to three 
Powers at the utmost — Russia, 
England, and Austria. ‘The affecta- 
tion of consulting the smaller Powers 
on this point is simply preposterous. 
The initiation clearly appertains to 
France on this point. 

3. As regards the Principalities 
on the Danube, where anarchy is 
said to be ‘able at any moment to 
open anew a bloody arena for the 
dispute of the Eastern question,’ we 
can only observe that ‘ this is news,’ 
to England at least; and that it is 
utterly incomprehensible to us how 
the ‘French minister can gravely 
suggest to Europe that such Powers, 
for instance, as his Holiness the 
Pope, or the Sovereigns of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Scandinavia, or of 
the German Confederation, can pos- 
sibly feel the smallest interest, or 
be ina position to express an opi- 
nion on this obscure and unintel- 
ligible subject, on which, be it re- 
membered, neither Turkey, Austria, 
or Russia (the only powers inte- 
rested) have made any appeal to 
Europe. 

4. The questions pending between 
(1.) Poland and Russia, (2.) Austria 
and Italy, (3.) Denmark and Ger- 


cherished by Napoleon 
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many, alone remain for considera- 
tion; and in dealing with these we 
need scarcely remind our readers 
that, the late King of Denmark 
being then living, the contingencies 
and emergencies which have arisen 
out of his death could neither have 
been settled prospectively, nor even 
foreseen in November, 1863. 

As regards Russia and Poland, 
the former power had recently given 
a negative ultimatum to the joint 
remonstrances of France, Austria, 
and England; and a forcible at- 
tempt to enforce such remonstrances 
was practically out of the question, 
and not a subject for Congress. 

The mutual relations of Austria 
and Italy were equally unsuitable 
for European decision. France 
alone—having wrested from Austria 
and given to the King of Italy 
much of what he now holds, and 
then suddenly, and in contraven- 
tion of the expectations she had 
held out to him, halted and made 
peace on the principle of uti possi- 
detis—is responsible for the exist- 
ing state of things in that part of 
Europe; and her responsibility is 
only increased by her protracted 
military occupation of Rome. 

M. Drouyn studiously evaded 
giving any intimation in reply to 
Earl Russell’s questions as to the 
modus procedendi proposed. 

Above all, the vital question, 
* were the decisions of the majority 
to be enforced by arms?’ remained 
in total obscurity. 

The States of Europe had now 
seen the Imperial position, as it were, 
‘in reverse. The French Govern- 
ment had fired away all its diplo- 
matic ammunition in vain. ‘The 
grandiloquence and the extravagant 
phraseology of her State Papers had 
only shown in a more striking con- 
trast the utter futility of her scheme. 
Earl Russell’s task was easy : he had 
only to act as the Matador of the 
political arena, and to ‘give the 
finishing stroke,’ which he proceeded 
to deliver as follows, with charac- 
teristic skill, vigour, and despatch, 


* ¢ Si la fortune ne l’eut pas abandonné, il aurait eu dans ses mains tous les moyens 
de constituer ? Europe ; il avait gardé en réserve des pays entiéres dont il pourrait disposer 
pour atteindre son but,’—Idées Napoléoniennes, p. 135. 
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and within forty-eight hours of the 
date of M. Drouyn’s answer :— 


EARL RUSSELL TO EARL COWLEY. 
Foreign Office, Nov. 25. 


I enclose a copy of the Emperor’s letter 
of invitation to the Queen, which is similar 
to one which has already appeared in the 
Moniteur addressed to the German Con- 
federation. 

Her Majesty’s Government fully recog- 
nize in this step the desire of the Emperor 
of the French to put an end to the dis- 
quietude which aflects several parts of 
Europe, and to establish the general peace 
on foundations more solid than those on 
which, in his opinion, it now rests. 

The Emperor declares that France is dis- 
interested in this question ; that he, for his 
part, seeks no aggrandizement, and that the 
interests to be secured are those, not of 
France, but of Europe. 

Her Majesty’s Government may also de- 
dare that Great Britain is disinterested in 
this matter, that she seeks no aggrandize- 
ment, and that she has only to counsel mode- 
ration and peace. 

But France and Great Britain being thus 
disinterested themselves, are bound to con- 
sider what is the position, and what, in a 
Congress, will be the probable conduct of 
Powers who may be called upon to make 
sacrifices of territory or of pre-eminence 
and moral strength. 4 

It would be little to*the purpose to say 
on this occasion anything more of the Trea- 
ties of 1815. 

Practically, the Emperor of the French 
admits the binding force of many portions 
of those treaties, and her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as readily allow that some portions of 
them have been moditied or disregarded, and 
that other portions are now menaced or 
called in question. 

Her Majesty’s Government understand 
from the explanations given by M. Drouyn 
(le Lhuys that, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment of the Emperor, it is ebvious to 
every one that there are several questions 
not hitherto solved which may disturb Eu- 
rope. Of this nature are the following :— 

Must the conflict in Poland be still fur- 
ther proionged ? 

Is Denmark to be at war with Germany, 
and have the Powers which formerly took a 
part in the discussion of this. question be- 
come indifierent to it ? 

Must anarchy continue in the Danubian 
Principalities, and thus at any moment 
tend to reopen the question of the East ? 

Must Italy and Austria always remain 
in presence of each other in a hostile atti- 
tude ? 
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Must the occupation of Rome by French 
troops be prolonged for an indefinite time ? 

The Emperor’s Government put a fur- 
ther question :— 

Must we, without having made new at- 
tempts at conciliation, renounce the hope of 
lightening the burdens imposed upon the 
nations of Europe by excessive armaments, 
kept up by the feeling of mutual distrust ? 

These, no doubt, are the principal ques- 
tions which either disturb or threaten the 
peace of Europe; but there is a further 
question which her Majesty’s Government 
consider to lie at the bottom of this whole 
matter, and that is the following :— 

Is a General Congress of European States 
likely to furnish a peaceful solution of the 
various matters in dispute ? 

This, indeed, is the question which it be- 
hoves the Governments of the different 
States to consider seriously and atten- 
tively. 

There appears to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to be one main consideration which 
must lead them to their conclusion. 

After the war which desolated Germany 
from 1619 to 1649, and after the succes- 
sive wars which afflicted the Continent of 
Europe from 1793 to 1815, it was pos- 
sible to distribute territories and to define 
rights by a Congress, because the nations of 
Europe were tired of the slaughter and ex- 
hausted by the burdens of war, and because 
the Powers who met in Congress had by the 
circumstances of the time the means of car- 
rying their decisions and arrangements into 
effect, 

But at the present moment, after a con- 
tinuance of long peace, no Power is willing 
to give up any territory to which it has a 
title by treaty or a claim by possession. 

For example, of the questions mentioned 
as disturbing or threatening Europe, two of 
the most disquieting are those regarding 
Poland and Italy. 

Let us examine the present state of these 
questions, and see whether it is probable 
that a Congress would tend to a peaceful 
settlement of them, 

In the first place, with regard to Poland, 
the question is not new to France, to Aus- 
tria, or to Great Britain. 

For several months these Powers, while 
carefully abstaining from any threat, have 
attempted to obtain from Russia by friendly 
representations the adoption of measures of 
a healing nature, but have only succeeded in 
procuring promises, often repeated, that 
when the insurrection shall have been put 
down recourse will be had to clemency and 
conciliation. Would there be any advan- 
tage in repeating in the name of a Congress 
representations already made with so little 
effect ? 

Is it probable that a Congress would be 
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able to secure better terms for Poland unless 
by a combined employment of force ? 

Considerable progress has been made by 
the military preponderance, and by the un- 
sparing severity of Russia, in subduing the 
insurgents. 

Is it likely that Russia will grant in the 
pride of her strength what she refused in 
the early days of her discouragement ? 

Would she create an independent Poland 
at the mere request of a Congress ? 

But if she would not, the prospect be- 
comes one of humiliation for Europe, or of 
war against Russia, and those Powers who 
are not ready to incur the cost and hazard 
of war may well desire to avoid the other 
alternative. 

It may be truly said, moreover, that the 
present period is one of transition. If the 
insurrection shall be subdued, it will then 
be seen whether the ;romises of the Em- 
peror of Russia are to be fulfilled. If the 
insurrection shall not be subdued, or if, in 
order to subdue it, the Polish population is 
treated with fresh—and, if that be possible 
—with aggravated rigour, other questions 
will arise which may require further con- 
sideration, but which would hardly receive 
a solution from a large assembly of repre- 
sentatives of all the Powers of Europe. 

Indeed, it is to be apprehended that ques- 
tions, arising from day to day, coloured by 
the varying events of the hour, would give 
occasion rather for useless debate than for 
practical and useful deliberation in a Con- 
gress of twenty or thirty representatives, not 
acknowledging any supreme authority, and 
not guided by any fixed rules of proceeding. 

Passing to the question of Italy, fresh 
difficulties occur. In the first place, is it 
intended to sanction by a new treaty the 
present state of possession in Italy? The 
Pope and the Sovereigns related to the dis- 
possessed Princes might, on the one side, 
object to give a title they have hitherto re- 
fused to the King of Italy; and the King ot 
Italy, on the other, would probably object 
to a settlement which would appear to ex- 
clude him, by inference at least, from the 
acquisition of Rome and Venetia. 

But is it intended to ask Austria in Con- 
gress to renounce the possession of Venetia ? 
Her Majesty’s Government have good 
grounds to believe that no Austrian repre- 
sentative would attend a Congress where 
such a proposition was to be discussed. 
They are informed that if such an intention 
were announced beforehand, Austria would 
decline to attend the Congress ; and that if 
the question were introduced without no- 
tice, the Austrian minister would quit the 
Assesibly. Here again, therefore, the de- 
liberations of the Congress would soon be 
brought in sight of the alternative of nullity 
or war, 
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But is it possible to assemble a Congress 
and to summon an Italian representative to 
sit in it without discussing the State of 
Venetia? The Emperor of the French 
would be the first person to feel and to 
admit that such a course would not be 
possible. 

With regard to Germany and Denmark, 

it is true that several of the Powers of 
Europe have interested themselves in that 
question ; but the addition of Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, and Turkey to the deliberation 
would scarcely improve the prospect of a 
satisfactory solution. And if, with regard 
to Poland and Italy, no beneficial result is 
likely to be attained, is it expedient to call 
together a General Congress of all the States 
of Europe to find a remedy for the anarchy 
of Moldo-Wallachia ? 
— Were all these questions—those of Poland, 
Italy, Denmark, and the Danubian Pro- 
vinces to be decided by the mere utterance 
of opinions, the views of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment upon most of them might, per- 
haps, be found not materially to ditfer from 
those of the Emperor of the French. 

3ut if the mere expression of opinions and 
wishes would accomplish no positive results, 
it appears certain that the deliberations of a 
Congress would consist of demands and pre- 
tensions put forward by some and resisted by 
others; and, there being no supreme au- 
thority in such an assembly to enforce the 
decisions of the majority, the Congress 
would probably separate, leaving many of 
its members on worse terms with each other 
than they had been when they met. But if 
this would be the probable result, it follows 
that no decrease of armaments is likely to 
be effected by the proposed Congress, M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys refers to a proposal made 
by Lord Clarendon in one of the last sittings 
ot the Congress of Paris. But her Majesty’s 
Government understand that proposal to 
have reference to a dispute between two 
Powers to be referred to the good offices of 
a friendly Power, but in no way to the 
assembling of a General Congress. 

Not being able, therefore, to discern the 
likelihood of those beneficial consequences 
which the Emperor of the French promised 
himself when proposing a Congress, her 
Majesty’s Government, following their own 
strong convictions, after mature deliberation, 
feel themselves unable to accept his Im- 
perial Majesty’s invitation. 

You are instructed to give a copy of this 
despatch to M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 

Iam, &c., 
RUSSELL. 

With a mixture of discretion and 
dignity worthy of the occasion, his 
Lordship passed over in perfect 
silence all the personal portions of 
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the Imperial letter—such as his 
Majesty’s education in the school of 
adversity, his title to the throne, 
his disclaimer of vanity, his re- 
pudiation of ambition—and did not 
condescend to notice two of M. 
Drouyn’s questions—the occupation 
of Rome and the disarmament—the 
solution of which obviously de- 
pended on the Imperial will and 
pleasure only. 

Thus in the short period of twenty 
days, the solution of this great Eu- 
ropean question was effected, and 
the Imperial dream ‘dissolved in 
air; a few drops of sound logic 
precipitated to the lowest level the 
strange ingredients in the mixture 
of old Napoleonian ideas, egotism 
and sentiment, by which (as it seems 
to us) it was vainly attempted to dis- 
guise some mysterious project or 
scheme of policy, which (as yet) 
manet alta mente repostum., 

We cannot bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that ‘ the bill of fare’ really in- 
tended to be offered to the guests 
was confined to that which was 
only extorted from M. Drouyn, by 
the reiterated questions of those in- 
vited; for of the six dishes to which 
the repast was limited, two at least 
—the chief piéces de résistance—were 
certain to be so unpalatable to Rus- 
sia and Austria respectively, that 
their mere introduction would have 
induced those Powers ‘to rise from 
table.” One (Denmark) was not ready 
for discussion ; whilst the remaining 
three (the Danubian Principalities, 
Rome, and disarmament) were mere 
hors Vauvres, light pieces of French 
cookery, unsuited to the general 
taste, or the sanitary condition even, 
of those who, although ‘below the 
salt,’ were ready to partake of the 
proffered banquet. 

We have hitherto naturally con- 
fined our attention to the British 
answer, but those of some other 
powers require and deserve a pass- 
ing glance. 

Ten sovereigns accepted :— the 
Pope, the Sultan, the Queen of 
Spain, the Kings of Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Portu- 
gal, and Greece. The answer of his 
Holiness is eminently characteristic, 


and truly wonderful in our (hereti- 


cal) eyes. 1 
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In point of interest it rivals the 
Imperial letter itself: to the eyes of 
the faithful it must bear the stamp 
of inspiration; and whether as an 
ecclesiastical, a literary, or a political 
composition, it is a document of the 
greatest importance, both to the 
present and to future time, and an 
historical gem of the first water. 

The solemn enunciation of the 
opinion of the Vicar of Christ of the 
general condition and prospects of 
Europe cannot fail to command the 
most respectful consideration. It 
is as follows:— 


Imperial Majesty,—The thought which 
your Majesty expresses of being able to 
establish without shock in Europe—with 
God’s blessing elsewhere also!—with the 
concurrence of the Sovereigns or of their 
representatives, a system which calms men’s 
minds and restores peace, tranquillity, and 
order to the numerous countries where, un- 
happily, these benefits are lost, is a design 
which greatly honours your Majesty, and 
which with the co-operation of all, assisted 
by Divine grace, would produce the best 
results. We co-operate, therefore, in so 
laudable a project in a perfectly cordial 
spirit; and can now earnestly assure your 
Majesty that all our moral support will be 
afforded to the Congress, in order that the 
principles of justice, in these days so much 
misunderstood and trodden under foot, may 
be re-established to the advantage of society 
in its present agitated state, that violated 
rights may be admitted in order to be 
asserted in favour of those who have had to 
suffer by their violation, and especially in 
order that the real pre-eminence which be- 
longs naturally to the Catholic religion, as 
being the only true one, may be re-esta- 
blished, especially in Catholic countries, 

Your Majesty cannot hesitate to believe 
that the Vicar of Jesus Christ (either from 
the duties of his sublime representation, or 
from the conviction he entertains that in 
the Catholic faith, in conjunction with prac- 
tice, is to be found the sole means proper 
to moralize the peoples), cannot in the midst 
of Congresses, even political ones, fail in his 
obligation to sustain with the greatest 
rigour the rights of our most august re- 
ligion, which is one, holy, catholic, apostolic, 
and Roman. 

The confidence which we express of seeing 
violated rights vindicated, springs from the 
conscientious duty imposed upon us by their 
guardianship, In showing ourselves full of 
solicitude on the subject of these rights, we 
do not wish your Majesty ever to suppose 
that we could entertain any doubt with 
regard to those appertaining to this Holy 
See, since, besides the other motives which 
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militate in its favour, we have also the 
assurances which your Majesty has several 
times given, and caused to be given pub- 
licly, assurances which it would seem to us 
offensive to doubt, coming from so high and 
powerful a Sovereign. 

After this preliminary explanation, which 
has seemed to us all the more opportune 
that we better understand your Majesty's 
views, we are happy to add that we ap- 
plaud material progress, and desire besides 
that nations should be in a position to enjoy 
peaceably their property, as much for the 
profit that they derive therefrom, as for the 
occupation which it gices them. We could 
not say as much in the case of our being in- 
vited to satisfy certain aspirations of some 
fractions of these nations—aspirations which 
cannot be reconciled with the principles 
above enunciated. 

We entertain the hope that your Ma- 
jesty, with your high perspicacity, will 
recognize in our frank communication the 
character of loyalty which always accom- 
panies the acts of this Apostolic See, and at 
the same time the evidence of the great 
esteem which we entertain towards your 
august person, to whom we have in no way 
hesitated to speak thus explicitly in a 
matter of so much importance. 

Hereupon, with the assurance of our 
paternal affection, we give your Majesty, 
your august Consort, and, the Imperial 
Prince, our apostolic benediction. 

Given in our palace of the Vatican, the 
20th of November, 1863. 

PIUS P. P. IX. 


Like the Emperor's letter, this of 
his Holiness bears the stamp of its 
exalted authorship, being as per- 
sonal and as vague in every line as 
that of his Imperial Majesty. 

Our first impression on reading 
this singular answer was that it was 
intended as a finished piece of po- 
litical irony, an impression strongly 
confirmed by the sharp ‘refresher’ 
given to the Imperial memory with 
reference to the assurances which 
* his Majesty had several times given 
and caused to’be given, publicly— 
assurances which it would seem to 
us offensive to doubt, coming from 
so high and powerful a sovereign.’ 
However this may be, his Holiness’s 
remark, ‘ that he applauds material 
progress, and desires besides that 
the nations should be in a position to 
enjoy peaceably their property, as 
much for the profit they derive 
therefrom as for the occupation 
which it gives them’ (i.¢., by thus 
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keeping them out of mischief), has 
at least the merit of originality, and 
affords a characteristic indication of 
the innocent and even childish sim- 
plicity of the Holy Father's views in 
matters of State policy. 

The German Confederation also 
accepted, but under protest, that no 
modification or cancellation of a 
treaty can be effected ‘without the 
consent of the parties mterested.’ 

Thus it will be seen that whilst 
the smaller Powers, having nothing 
to lose, generally assented to the 
Emperor’s invitation without ven- 
turing to criticize it, or to ask for 
any explanation of the subjects to 
be discussed ; the great Powers took 
a very different course, and made 
this explanation a condition pre- 
cedent to their accession: Russia 
and Austria using terms which 
showed they had considered a com- 
pliance with the condition a sine qué 
non, and Prussia in effect adopting 
the same position. 

The following is the text of the 
reply sent by the Emperor of Russia 
to the invitation of the Emperor of 
the French to attend the Congress, 
as published in the Moniteur :— 


Monsieur mon Frére,—While admitting 
the sad state of affairs in Europe, and the 
usefulness of an agreement between the 
Sovereigns to whom the destinies of nations 
is intrusted, your Majesty expresses an idea 
which has always been my own. I have 
made it more than the object of a wish; I 
have found therein the line of conduct I 
have followed. All the acts of my reign 
prove my desire to substitute relations of 
confidence and good will instead of a state of 
armed peace which weighs so heavily upon 
nations. As soon as I could do so I took 
the initiative in making a considerable re- 
duction in our military establishments. 
During six years I have relieved my empire 
from the obligation of recruiting, and I have 
undertaken important reforms, pledges of 
progressive development at home and of a 
peaceful policy abroad. 

It is only to meet events which might 
threaten the safety and even the integrity of 
my States that I was obliged to deviate 
from that path. My most lively desire is 
to return to it, and to spare my peopie 
sacrifices which their patriotism accepts, but 
from which their welfare suffers. 

Nothing can better hasten this moment 
than a general pacification of the questions 
which agitate Europe. Experience testifies 
that the two conditions of the repose of the 
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world exist neither in an impossible immo- 
bility nor in the instability of political com- 
binations which each generation will be 
called upon to annul and reconstruct on the 
impulse of the passions or interests of the 
moment, but rather in the practical wisdom 
which imposes upon all respect for esta- 
blished rights, and counsels all upon the 
transactions necessary to reconcile history, 
which is an ineflaceable legacy of the past, 
with progress, which is a law for the 
present and the future, 

Under these conditions, a loyal under- 
standing between the Sovereigns has always 
appeared to me desirable. I should be 
happy if the proposition issued by your 
Majesty may lead to it. But, in order that 
it may be practical, it can only proceed from 
the consent of the other Powers, and to 
obtain this result I believe it indispensable 
for your Majesty to define clearly the ques- 
tions which, in your opinion, should be- 
come the subject of an understanding, and 
the bases upon which this understanding 
would have to be established. I can in any 
case assure your Majesty that the end which 
you pursue, that of arriving without shock 
at the pacification of Europe, will always 
secure my strongest sympathy. 

I take this opportunity to reiterate to 
your Majesty the assurance of the senti- 
ments of high consideration and _ sincere 
friendship with which I am, Sir, my 
brother, 

Your Majesty’s good brother, 
ALEXANDER. 
Tsarkoe-Selo, Nov. 6 (18th). 


The following letter was addressed 
to the Emperor by the Emperor of 
Austria, in reply to the proposition 
of a Congress :— 


Monsieur mon Fréve,—The letter written 
to me by your Majesty on the 4th of No- 
vember directs my attention to the pre- 
carious state of Europe, to the dangers 
which may result therefrom, and proposes 
to me to regulate the present and assure the 
future in a Congress, 

This step is suggested to your Majesty by 
the sincere desire of sparing the world the 
calamities entailed by war. To preserve and 
assure to Europe the benefits of peace, at 
the same time preserving from any attack 
the honour and dignity of the countries we 
govern, such should indeed be one of our 
most constant cares. Such is also my 
dearest wish, and to attain this end, my co- 
operation will always be secured to your 
Majesty. 

Guided by this sentiment I have consci- 
entiously examined the proposition which 
has been made to me. I was bound to ask 
myself if, in its present form, your Ma- 
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jesty’s project united all the conditions 
which would permit me to hope for a re- 
sult in conformity with your desires and 
mine, 

The success of every enterprise depends 
in a great measure upon the manner in 
which it is undertaken, and the plan which 
has been marked out. The greater the dif- 
ficulty of the enterprise, and the more it 
demands the co-operation of various forces 
and wills, the more urgent it becomes to 
have a clear understanding upon the point 
of departure, to define the object and means 
of action held in view, to determine before- 
hand, in fact, the line of conduct that will 
be followed. These conditions appear toyme 
to essentially affect the success of the work 
that your Majesty desires to essay and to 
which you invite me. 

Before joining it I, therefore, deem it in- 
dispensable to be enlightened upon certain 
preliminary points. In a word, J should 
wish to know, with some accuracy, the 
bases and programme of the deliberations of 
the Congress which would assemble. 

In specifying beforehand the questions to 
be examined by the Congress, and agreeing 
upon the direction to be given to its labours, 
unforeseen obstacles that might compro- 
mise everything would be avoided: this 
course would also remove dangerous and 
almost insolvable problems, which, unex- 
pectedly raised, would only envenom the 
debates and give rise to fresh complications, 
instead of obviating those which already 
exist. 

These considerations appear to me too 
important not to deserve all the attention of 
your Majesty. Prince Metternich will be 
charged, on his side, to state them with 
greater development. The particular good- 
will and confideuce which your Majesty has 
always been good enough to manifest to- 
wards my ambassador will facilitate, I 
trust, this preliminary understanding, which 
it appears to me necessary to establish before 
offering my support to the plan conceived 
by your Majesty. 

I take this opportunity of renewing the 
assurances of the high esteem and inviolable 
friendship with which 

I am, Monsieur mon frére, 
Your Majesty’s good brother, 
FRANCIS JOSEPH, 


Vienna, Nov. 17. 


The reply of the King of Prussia, 
whilstaccepting the invitation, stated 
that the Treaties of Vienna ‘still 
continue to form the foundation 
upon which the political edifice of 
Europe actually rests;’? and added 
that his ‘ Government would be 
happy to receive any overtures your 
Majesty may think fit to make re- 
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specting preliminary views, . . . 
and that it was ‘rather for our 
Ministers united in Council to en- 
lighten by their discussion, and to 
prepare for the sanction of their 
sovereigns ‘the proposals which 
should be submitted to the Con- 
ess.’ 

Thus the four great Powers took 
up a position which France failed 
either to ‘carry’ or to‘turn.’ Eng- 
land in the van, with Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia in reserve, may be 
considered to have made a success- 
ful sortie, which compelled France 
at the earliest moment to deploy 
her whole international power, and 
unmask all her diplomatic artillery ; 
but the attempt: (whether to over- 
power or to outflank the position 
occupied by the family of nations) 
signally failed, and the great Powers 
refused to ‘dance to the Imperial 
piping,’ a performance which, like 
a German liede ohne wirte, however 
pleasant to the ear, proved but an 
empty sound. 

Upon M. Drouyn now devolved 
the hard task of covering the retreat. 
Like an old soldier, he ‘ changed 
his front ;’ sacrificing without hesi- 
tation his original plan of operation, 
and all the positions previously 
taken up, as follows :— 


Paris, December 8. 

Sir, —The Sovereigns have replied to the 
Emperor’s letter, and in their answers all 
have rendered homage to that bold ini- 
tiative which, unveiling the dangers of the 
situation, proposed the most pacific and 
most straightforward means of preventing 
them. 

As you are aware, the majority of the 
Courts have adhered without reserve to the 
proposition made by France; others have 
accompanied their adhesion by certain re- 
strictions, demanding that the French 
Cabinet should beforehand draw up a pro- 
gramme of the future deliberations. The 
German Sovereigns, personally favourable 
to the idea of the Congress, have felt bound 
to leave their conduct dependent on the col- 
lective resolution of their co-federates. The 
answer of the Germanic Diet has not yet 
been received, Only one Power, England, 
has refused. 

Under these circumstances we must ex- 
press all our regret to the British Cabinet 
and our gratitude to the Sovereigns who 
have accepted unconditionally, at the 
same time that we give explanations to 
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those who have demanded further inform- 
ation. 

The French Government did not think 
itself authorized to circumscribe the high 
jurisdiction of Europe by a programme; it 
was far from the Emperor’s thought to set 
himself up as an arbitrator, To enumerate 
the perils which threaten the peace of the 
world is superfluous—the perils are evi- 
dent. It belongs only to the Powers 
united in Congress to decide what ques- 
tions shall be discussed and what shall be 
set aside. 

The Emperor’s declaration of the 5th of 
November admitted two hypotheses—una- 
nimous acceptance, or partial acceptance. 

In the former case the public mind would 
have been greatly calmed, and, even though 
all the difficulties should not have been 
solved, a better understanding would have 
been established between the Sovereigns. 
Daily relations, in which each might have 
exchanged his ideas, expressed his desires or 
his fears, would have silenced many sus- 
ceptibilities, put an end to many misunder- 
standings, and removed many prejudices. 
The probable result of these conterences 
would have been a salutary and honourable 
compromise. 

France, having nothing to ask for herself 
in a general Congress, would have made 
common cause with enlightened Govern- 
ments to bring about reconsiderations, to 
put an end to embittered feelings, and to 
urge the ameliorations indispensable to pre- 
vent revolutions or war. 

Was that a Utopia? Recent events have 
occurred to prove the contrary, and justify, 
much earlier than we expected, the Empe- 
ror’s forethought. The King of Denmark 
dies; passions are aroused, the populations 
are excited, and Governments, in their in- 
decision, hesitate between the letter of 
treaties and the national feeling of their 
countries. A Congress alone could con- 
ciliate the duties of Sovereigns bound by 
conventions with the legitimate aspirations 
of the populations. 

The refusal of England has unhappily 
rendered impossible the first result which 
we had anticipated from the appeal made 
by the Emperor to Europe, The second 
hypothesis now remains—the restricted 
Congress. Its realization depends on the 
will of the Sovereigns. 

We might, after the refusal of the British 
Cabinet, consider our duty accomplished, 
and henceforth take no account of any events 
that may arise, only in so far as they con- 
cerned our own convenience and particular 
interests. But we prefer to respond to the 
good feeling which has been evinced towards 
us, and to inform the Sovereigns who have 
adhered to our intentions that we are ready 
to enter frankly with them on the path of a 
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common understanding. A concert of views 
and conduct between the principal Powers 
of the Continent, which understand as we 
do all the dangers of the present and the 
necessities of the future, would have a great 
influence on future events, and would pre- 
vent alliances or resolutions from being left 
to chance. 

In the matter of a general Congress the 
Emperor could not, without diverging from 
the course he had traced for himself, put 
forward a programme or enter into concert 
with some few of the Powers to draw up a 
plan beforehand, and thus prelude by sepa- 
yate negotiations to deliberations which it 
was proposed to commence without precon- 
ceived ideas or particular engagements. But 
this meeting, as it cannot now be complete, 
will not have the arbitral authority which 
would have belonged to a European Con- 
gress; we, therefore, think it expedient 
that, before meeting, the Sovereigns should 
charge their Ministers of Foreign Affairs to 
come to an understanding on the questions 
which are to be discussed, so that the 
Congress may have a greater chance of 
arriving at a practical result. 

You are therefore authorized, in accord- 
ance with what precedes, to explain the 
Emperor’s intentions to the Court to which 
you are accredited, and to leave a copy of 
this despatch with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Receive, M. ——, the assurance of my 
high consideration, 


DROUYN DE LHUYS. 


In this document M. Drouyn, by 
a very transparent diplomatic arti- 
fice, endeavours to represent Eng- 
land as the only power which has 
refused: this refusal is referred to 
four times; and to it alone the 
failure of the ‘ first result which 
the Emperor’s Government had an- 
ticipated from the appeal made by 
him to Europe’ is ascribed. The 
real state of things was, we have 
seen, as follow: Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia in substance refused to 
accede, unless ‘ the questions to be 
discussed were clearly defined ;’* 
‘The direction to be ‘given to the 
labours of Congress agreed upon ;’t 
‘The overtures made as to the 
Imperial preliminary views;’ and 
‘proposals prepared by ministers, 
for the sanction of Sovereigns.’f 

At the date of his second despatch 
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(December 8th) it is not pretended 
that either of these three Powers 
had expressed its satisfaction with 
the explanations contained in his 
first despatch of November 23rd, 
which was published in the London 
Gazette of the 27th, or had acceded 
to the Imperial invitation, which 
on the contrary, was therefore in 
effect, refused unanimously. 

Starting at full speed from the 
transparent fallacy which we have 
just exposed—viz., of England being 
the only power which refused to ac- 
cede, the document soon breaks down. 
It fully admits that after the refusal 
of England there could be ‘ no race’ 
Nothing remained but a resort toa 
restricted Congress, which will ‘not 
have the arbitral authority which 
would have belonged to a European 
Congress, and therefore the several 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs should, 
before its meeting, be charged to 
come to an understanding on the 
questions which are to be discussed, 
so that the Congress may have a 
greater chance of arriving at a prac- 
tical result.’ The self-contradictory 
character of the argument is the 
natural prelude to this ‘ most lame 
and impotent conclusion.’ 

The restricted Congress being ad- 
mitted to have no arbitral authority, 
and no suggestion being made that 
it would have any practical au- 
thority whatsoever, or arrive at any 
practical result, France, in order 
to give it a greater chance of arriv- 
ing at such a result, totally reverses 
the policy which she officially pro- 
claimed only one month earlier. 
The absence of any preconceived 
system, of any previous under- 
standing with any of the So 
vereigns, and the disclaimer of all 
intention to fix beforehand for the 
other Courts the programme of 
the Congress which he proposes (so 
strongly insisted on in the previous 
correspondence), gives place to a 
distinct declaration of the neces- 
sity of adopting the very course 
so recently and persistingly repu- 
diated. 

The failure of the whole scheme 


* Russia. 


¢ Austria. 


$ Prussia. 
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of French policy is most striking.* 
In any country having a responsi- 
ble government, the result would 
inevitably have been a change 
of administration and of policy. 
M. Drouyn and his colleagues 
(whether of the Portefeuille or only 
of the Porte-voir) have no such 
results to dread; they are but the 
Prefects of the Imperator. Such a 
countermarch was, however, a most 
inglorious termination of the 
splendid campaign [in Utopia] 
which was the original dream of 
the Imperial imagination —‘ Son 
unique bout—toute sa pensée.’ It 
cannot be denied that in the face 
of Europe his Majesty in this in- 
stance was 
Sent bootless 
back. 

Whatever may be the ‘ crumbling 
state of the foundation on which 
the political edifice of Europe now 
rests,’ and however desirable it may 
be ‘to clear away the ruins,’ we 
cannot but think that the great 
proprietors have wisely decided not 
to contract for the necessary repairs 
with the ‘ youngest of sovereigns,’ 


home, and weatherbeaten 
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whose airy scaffolding has fallen be- 
fore the steady breeze of the public 
opinion of Europe. 

His wonderful career, his grand 
position, his surprising progress 
‘ through the school of adversity to 
the throne to which he has been 
called by Providence and the will 
of the French people,’ the startling 
contrast between his signal failures 
and his brilliant triumphs, a career 
which has already rivalled the 
most romantic flights of fiction, and 
has dazzled the eyes of nations, 
have alike failed to convince the 
world that his ostentatious dis- 
claimers of ambition and vanity 
rest on any better foundation than 
his equally prominent claims to 
frank and loyal policy. Whatever 
was his real object or his secret 
purpose in this particular case, it 
was baffled; but it still remains in 
our opinion involved in the deepest 
mystery; and on a calm review of 
the whole Congress correspondence, 
we have come to the conclusion 
that it is impossible — 


To trace him in the tedious ways of art, 
And hold him pace in deep experiments. 


* Whilst we are going to press, the following humble imitation of Paris arrives from 


Munich :— 


‘Tue WuRzBURG CONFERENCE.—Munich, Feb, 15.—It is officially announced 
that the Conference of the Ministers of the minor States will open at Wurzburg on the 


18th instant. 


The Governments of Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, 


Saxe-Weimar, and Nassau have consented to send representatives to the Conference,’ 
The turkies seem likely to object to being eaten: ‘ mais c’est trop tard; il ne s’agit que 


de la satice.’ 
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A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. 


TII.—MeEmortau Poetry. 


‘r°HE curfew tolls the knell of 

parting day.’ I suppose that 
Gray was thinking of summer when 
he wrote the line; and the summer 
twilight, with its lowing herds, its 
drowsy tinklings, its smell of sweet 
clover and winnowed hay and the 
milking-pail, is a very pleasant sea- 
son. But I have a particular at- 
tachment to the parting hour when 
the trees are leafless, and the fields 
are white with snow—the twilight 
of the dying year. At what other 
season do you see such a fire in the 
west? do you return from the cover 
with such a keen glow of enjoy- 
ment? does your cigar burn so 
brightly? does your pulse beat so 
steadily ? That walk home from the 
Ardlaw Hill, when the frosty day- 
light is failing, when Donald grows 
confidential about the smuggling 
forays in which he has borne part, 
when the Commodore spins a yarn 
about South Sea Islanders, and the 
trade in African gold and niggers, 
is one for which I have a keen 
relish. 

The guns are discharged outside 
the ‘Muckle Planting,’ to the great 
edification of sundry rabbits, who 
are scampering in the moonlight. 
This is our curfew bell. The Doctor 
descends from his study, Letty sees 
that her tea-tray is in readiness, 
Cissy is violently combed and cur- 
ried, and scrambles into her new 
white frock. By the time the sports- 
men appear the fire is blazing lustily 
in the Cottage drawing-room, and 
Letty is ‘making tea.’ The after- 
noon cup of tea, a nice apology for 
a charming half-hour’s chat, was a 
happy thought. At the Cottage they 
adopted the reformed doctrines at 
an early period—their neighbour at 
the Lodge being always welcome. 
The Doctor brings the morning 
papers with him from his study, 
and comments upon the news of 
the day—how a battle, where thirty 
thousand men were killed and 
wounded, has been fought at some 
place in America, whose obscure or 
plebeian name is destined hence- 
forth to become heroic; how the 
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Germans are drinking the health of 
the fatherland in a confused, pas- 
sionate manner ; how the Danes are 
gathering quietly along the northern 
frontier ; how the Thames has been 
frozen over; how Lord Palmerston 
has been out with the harriers. On 
other days the new novel—in the 
religious-sensation line—is in requi- 
sition, and the Doctor reads for our 
edification (and he reads well) the 
crowning chapter, wherein the hero, 
on discovering that he has married 
his grandmother, is taken in hand 
by Dr. Cumming, and makes an 
exemplary end as a district-visitor. 
Or it may be the new poem—Jean 
Ingelow’s grand pathetic ballad 
on the high tide in Lincolnshire, 
or a lyric by Miss Procter, or Mr. 
Woolner’s My Beautiful Lady. Or 
it may be an essay from that Book of 
Essays, De Omnibus Rebus ET QUI- 
BUSDAM ALIIS, on which rumour de- 
clares the Doctor to be at present 
engaged. The Commodore listens 
gravely—a very simple, uncorrupted 
man is the Commodore, yet with a 
poetic instinct in his heart, which 
silent night-watches under African 
skies and among Indian seas may 
have tended to quicken into activity. 
Cissy rolls herself up in a cashmere 
shawl, with one of the terriers and 
a white kitten, at Letty’s feet. Letty, 
as usual, is superbly arranged. 
Whatever she does is done with a 
pure natural grace, not without a 
touch of daring, which makes the 
manner of doing distinctive and pe- 
culiar. She has rummaged out of 
some obscure closet the old-fashioned 
spinning-wheel which belonged to 
her grandmother and her great- 
grandmother, and has had it set up 
and brought into use. Letty at the 
spinning-wheel—her delicate little 
foot in its gold-beaded slipper rest- 
ing upon the foot-board, as she 
daintily arranges the threads over 
which her shapely head is bent—is 
a picture which unites the glory of 
the Italian with the quaintness of 
the Dutch. One of Titian’s blue- 
eyed, golden-haired Madonnas in 
Flemish masquerade! But it is one 
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of the prettiest of masquerades—as 
young Horace Lovelace, the parson’s 
son, very clearly appears to think, 
when he occasionally joins our tea- 
party—and therefore I do not won- 
der that many great artists have de- 
lighted to represent their heroines 
employed at the spindle, from Helen 
of Lacedeemon to Sylvia of Hayters- 
bank. 

A simple society, pleased with 
simple pleasures! But to-day—this 
Christmas day—a shadow has fallen 
upon our happiness. We are sad 
because a great man has been taken 
from us suddenly—because ‘ that 
good white head, which all men 
knew,’ has been laid low. When 
our old postman, Sandy, brought 
me my letters this forenoon he said 
to me, ‘ Ye’ll have heard, sir, that 
Mr. Thackeray is gaen.’ Sandy is a 
bit of a scholar; he is, moreover, a 
High Churchman and a High Tory; 
not unfamiliar with the literature 
in which the distinction between the 
king de jure and the king de facto is 
drawn with such quaint precision ; 
not unfamiliar with the controver- 
sies about transubstantiation, con- 
substantiation, and the like. Yet 
even Sandy, sublimely elevated 
above popular excitement, as a post- 
man and antiquary should be, was 
affected when he told us that the 
great man was dead. 

Some of us had known him well, 
and had loved—as who could help 
loving ?—that noble simple gentle- 
man. I recalled the last time I 
had seen him, a year or two pre- 
viously, when I found him sitting 
in his den at the top of his house in 
Onslow-square. Even then he had 
suffered much and long, and the 
traces of suffering were visible in 
his face. I think that even in his 
brightest moods it was possible to 
detect these traces, sometimes in 
the eyes, more frequently about the 
grave curves of the mouth. Of 
course I was ushered into his den— 
of course he told me how much, and 
from what, he was suffering. This 
perfect unreserve, this almost child- 
ish openness of nature, was charac- 
teristic of Thackeray. He was will- 
ing that his whole life should be 
laid bare, and looked through. He 
seemed to say, ‘ There is my life—if 
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there are any blemishes in it, make 
the most of them.’ The clear trans- 
parent simplicity of the boy at the 
Charterhouse never deserted him. 
In fact, he often reminded one of a 
boy. On this very day of which ] 
am speaking he wore an old shoot- 
ing-coat much too short for him: it 
sat upon the giant as a boy’s jacket 
would fit an ordinary mortal. And 
then the contrast would strike 
one. This mighty, vehement, white- 
headed boy had written the simplest, 
purest, most idiomatic English; he 
had sketched, with a touch incom- 
parably delicate and finished, the 
intricate mental relations of a me- 
ditative but feverish age, of an ac- 
tive yet pensive society; he was a 
master of that implied and construc- 
tive irony which is the last refine- 
ment of banter—that irony which is 
a feature of our modern literature, 
of which we see no sign in the em- 
phatic satire of Dryden, only an oe- 
easional trace in the polemical 
writings of Pope and Bolingbroke, 
but which bursts into perfect flower 
in the serious books oi Mr. Thack- 
eray and the satirical speeches of 
Mr. Disraeli. That this should have 
been a pure, healthy, honest, boy- 
ishly noble and chivalrous soul— 
that this great-hearted gentleman 
should have been tender, gentle, 
upright, true in thought and deed, 
did not surprise one ; nor yet that he 
should have had such moods of wild 
fun and airy riot as are embodied in 
his lesser works, such moods as 
Heine describes in one inimitable 
sentence, when he says, ‘At noon] 
feel as though I could devour all 
the elephants of Hindostan, and 
then pick my teeth with the spire 
of Strasburg cathedral.’ But it did 
surprise one at first to learn that 
this was the most finished literary 
artist of his age—a wise, sad moral- 
ist, an extraordinarily subtle hu- 
morist, a writer whose stcalthy 
charm and subtle perfection of style 
and thought almost bafiie analysis. 
This did surprise one, until by some 
quaint expression, some passing 
phrase, unconsciously betraying the 
natural facility, the admirable cri- 
tical insight of the speaker, the veil 
was withdrawn, and it became evl- 
dent that the author of Vanity fui 
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and the man beside you were truly 
one and the same. Yet, with all his 
boyishness of manner, there was 
something leonine about Thackeray. 
‘And there came up a lion out of 
Judah!’ Miss Bronté exclaimed, 
when she first saw Lawrence’s pic- 
ture of the giant. With such a pre- 
sence, he might easily have been 
tempted to assume an air of false 
dignity; but he was too wise to do 
so; for that bright and frank guile- 
lessness could not fail to be the 
most consummate charm of a man 
who, intellectually, possessed the 
subtlety of the serpent. This 
openness, indeed, was sometimes 
inconvenient. He felt blame sensi- 
tively, and could not always conceal 
his sensitiveness. On the other 
hand, a few sentences of sympa- 
thetic appreciation, a few ‘ kind 
words, even when spoken by an 
unknown critic, were sure to bring 
cordial thanks from the great man, 
whose humility was as unfeigned as 
his greatness.* 

And he is gone! and the reign of 
Queen Anne will not be written by 
Thackeray! Here is perhaps his 
latest allusion to the ‘ambition’ 
which he so ardently cherished :— 

Queen Anne has long been my ambition ; 
but she will take many a long year’s labour, 
and I can’t ask any other writer to delay 
on my account, At the beginning of this 
year I had prepared an announcement, 
stating that I was engaged on that history ; 
but kept it back, as it was necessary that 
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I should pursue my old trade of novelist 
for some time yet to come. Meanwhile 
her image stands before St. Paul’s, for all 
the world to look at; and who knows but 
some one else may be beforehand with both 
of us, and sketch her off while we are only 
laying the palette ? 


We talked for a while about: the 
dear friend, the noble gentleman, 
who had gone over to the majority ; 
and then we fell silent, until the 
Doctor roused us by proposing 
somewhat shyly to read a paper on 
the Memorial Poets, one of the latest 
contributions, as we guessed, to the 
yet unpublished De Omnibus. Some- 
what shyly, I say, for when his own 
writings are in question the Doctor 
manifests an exceptional shyness. I 
do not know why this should be, 
unless, perhaps, that he allows a 
vein of sentiment—which he resents 
and ridicules in others, which never 
enters’ into his ordinary conversa- 
tion—to flow from his pen, and touch 
his written prose. Having secured 
our assent, he drew a manuscript 
from his pocket, and began to read. 


GAINST Oblivion, ‘ who blindly 
scattereth her poppies,’ we wage 

an incessant but ineffectual warfare. 
We rear tombstones, and sepulchral 
urns, and Roman columns, ‘ whose 
ashes sleep sublime, buried in air, 
and looking to the stars,’ and Egyp- 
tian pyramids, to preserve the un- 
profitable memory of a name. We 
strive passionately to perpetuate the 


* Here, for instance, is a sentence which, appearing in this Magazine two years and 


a half since, called forth such a note of kindly thanks, 
owe their fascination to the “* wise sad valour’ 


’ 


* Men, therefore, whose writings 
which lies at the root of all true humour, 


aud to the mellow autumnal hue which falls like the golden lights of harvest aslant the 
page ; the moralists who take Vanitas! for their theme—Montaigne, Charles Lamb, William 
Phackeray—appear to gain a new force and faculty as they grow old. That tender 
sugacity and tenderness of touch, which charm us so, is long in being learned; ’tis a second 
nature, scarcely quite formed until the hair is gray, and the brow furrowed.’ 

Writing of William Thackeray and of Memorial Poetry, let me quote here an epigram 
which I cut out of a country paper the other day, and which recalls the quaint feeling 
and prettiness of some of the earlier minor poets—Herbert or Quarles. 

IN MEMORIAM. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
Died Dec. 24, 1863. 
‘Good ‘* Will” he was to all men’ here! 
Make peace for him, O Saviour dear! 
And weep my muse o’er Thackeray’s bier ! 
All suddenly his reign has ceased : 
And yet Death’s call was timely given ; 
For, summon’d to an Angel-feast, 
He pass’d his Christmas-day in Heaven! 
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perishable. It is an easy thing to 
be forgotten ;-but we prefer a vexed 
immortality and an unquiet fame to 
the innocent obscurity of the grave. 
But this monumental literature is 
not confined to the tombstone or the 
urn. The same feeling which rears 
the rude slab in the remote village 
churchyard, 


Where happy generations lie, 
Here tutored for eternity, 


inspires the Lycidas of Milton and 
the Jn Memoriam of Tennyson. With 
what may be called occasional me- 
morial poetry we are indifferently 
supplied. Ben Jonson’s; matchless 
epigram occupies the foremost 
place :— 

Underneath this marble hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 

Siduey s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 

Death! when thou hast slain another, 

Fair, and learned, and good as she, 

Time shall throw his dart at thee, 


Milton himself on this ground 
is not always very happy. The 
epitaph on the Marchioness of Win- 
chester, who died in childbed in her 
twenty-third year, is decidedly poor. 
The lady sits in heaven beside the 
mother of Joseph— No Marchioness, 
but now a Queen,’—a recognition 
of aristocratic distinctions, which in 
the situation has an odd sound, 
especially from the lips of a Repub- 
lican. But his sonnet on ‘ My late 
espoused saint, his second wife, 
Catherine Woodcock,— 
Her face was veiled; yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person 
shined 
So clear as in no face with more delight. 
But O, as to embrace me she inclined, 
I waked; she fled; and day brought back 


, j + 
my night, 


is tender and solemn, and Lycidas 
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discloses the richest bloom of his 
virgin fancy. The fine lines,— 


So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high 

Through the dear might of Him that walked 
the waves, 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and 
love,— 


are, perhaps, unmatched by any- 
thing that he afterwards wrote. 
Dryden tried his hand at memorial 
verses, with no very brilliant result. 
They are, as all his work is, strong, 
massive, masculine; but they are 
deficient in simplicity of construc- 
tion and delicacy of touch. It is 
curious that Dryden who, as a 
moralist and satirist, was so emi- 
nently simple and unartificial— 
going so directly to the mark, never 
failing to hit the right nail on 
the head—should have grown con- 
strained and turgid when he at- 
tempted to excite the purer and 
loftier emotions. Somehow on that 
ground his weighty and magnifi- 
cent common-sense did not serve 
him ; he faltered where weaker men 
firmly trod; the habit of that ma- 
jestic satiric muse, fitted to dignify 
the pageantry of woe, stifled genuine 
sorrow and the simple expression 
of natural feeling. Dr. Johnson 
thought the ode on Anne Killigrew 
the noblest in the language; but 
there is a great gulf between ‘ Thou 
youngest virgin-daughter of the 
skies, made in the last promotion of 
the blessed,’ and Dante’s exquisitely 
simple —‘ this youngest of the 
angels.”* 

But all these are of the nature of 
occasional poetry, ‘short swallow- 
flights of song.’ A few poets, how- 
ever, have addressed themselves to 


* IT am reminded that Mr. Thackeray may be included among these occasional 


Memorial Poets, 


He has given fine expression, more than once, to the sentiment which 


lies at the root of, and which gives its pathos to, much of this poetry—the contrast 


between what has been and what is:-— 


Ah me! how quick the days are flitting! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here I’d sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 
A fair young form was nestled near me ; 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me.— 
There’s no one now to share my cup. 
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the subject in a more elaborate and 
particular manner. These memo- 
rial poems represent with patience 
and minuteness the various tints 
and shades of feeling, the eddies 
and ripples of thought, which the 
presence of death causes. Among 
them the Vita Nuova of Dante, and 
the /n Memoriam of Tennyson, oc- 
cupy the chief place. To the Vita 
Nuova and In Memoriam, may now 
be added Mr. Woolner’s careful, 
conscientious, and striking poem.* 
It cannot be denied that this 
form of poetry—poetry dedicated 
to and associated with the memory 
of the dead—is a form of poetry 
eminently natural. It is prompted 
by feelings which are deeply rooted 
in human nature. Sorrow seeks 
expression either in words or in 
tears. ‘There came upon me,’ 
Dante confesses on one such occa- 
sion in his simple way, ‘a great 
desire to say something in rhyme.’ 
And later, after Beatrice’s death, 
‘When mine eyes had wept for 
some while, until they were so 
weary with weeping that I could 
no longer through them give ease 
to my sorrow, I bethought me that 
a few mournful words might stand 
me instead of tears.’ Tennyson 
makes the same confession. He 
‘lulls with song an aching heart: 
he will ‘out of words a comfort 
win.’ And the impulse is not only 
natural but irrepressible. As the 
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trees put forth their leaves, as the 
thrush fills the woodland with its 
vesper music, so does the poet’s 
sorrow seek vent in his song. 

I do but sing because I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing. 


He takes refuge in his rhymes, not 
to parade his affliction, but to ease 
his heart. 

It is natural also that these me- 
morial poems should be principally 
(indeed we might say exclusively) 
devoted to the memory of those who 
have died in youth. Our tried 
friend is dead; we knew what was 
in him; we knew the range and 
compass of his powers; but the 
world did not; and we feel that an 
injustice is done if he is permitted 
to pass away without recognition. 
But when the work has been ac- 
complished, when, ‘ its lavish mission 
richly wrought, the spirit leaves 
our earth, and returns to God, we 
do not experience the same sense of 
loss or incompleteness, nor does our 
tempered regret urgently demand 
expression. ‘The e’en brings a 
hame,’ says the beautiful Scottish 
proverb. When the shadows of 
night are falling, the sheep return 
to the fold. That is well; that is 
as it ought to be; the death of the 
old is a visible and beneficent ordi- 
nance of nature. The peaceful 
light of evening is in the heaven, 
and on the earth, and on the calm 


* My Beautiful Lady, by Thomas Woolner, See Fraser’s Magazine for December, 


1863. 


is a poem which obeys no law. 


Let me add here, that in form Mr. Woolner’s poem is probably the most artistic 
of the three. Dante’s is a simple narrative. 
which comprise Jn Memoriam as ‘ short swallow flights of song.’ 
It is not a freak, a caprice, a perverse or erratic whim, 


Tennyson describes the scattered verses 
Not that Jn Memoriam 


On the contrary, it manifests the unity of life, of mental development, of spiritual pro- 


vress 
gress. 


modelled and shaped by an artist. 


But Mr. Woolner’s poem is cast in a straighter mould, 
The unity of lyrical emotion is one thing: the unity 


The life in it has been 


which an organizing intellect achieves is another: and this higher unity, this dramatic 
order and fitness, are to be found in Mr. Woolner’s work. I do not think that there is 
anything in it specially characteristic of the sculptor: it has colour, luxuriance of fancy, 
subtlety and complexity of feeling; and although it is true that these are all subordinated 
to the main purpose of the poem, unless we are prepared to say that singleness and sim- 
plicity of design make a poem ‘ statuesque’ (as it is called), we shall hardly acquiesce in 
4 criticism which is as vague as it is fanciful. At the same time it cannot be denied that 
the arrangement has been meditated ; that the parts have been allocated ; that a moral has 
been aimed at; and that the author is never diverted into digressions or episodes, however 
tempting, which are calculated to mar the general effect of his composition. In these 
respects it differs from the Vita Nuova and Jn Memoriam ; yet, notwithstanding the marks 
of premeditation which it bears, it is difficult to suppose that the poet has not learned in 
suflering what he has taught in song, or that ‘ My Lady’ is a fanciful effigy, like Maud, 
and not a creature of flesh and blood, like Beatrice. 
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faces of the dead. But when Helen 
or Isabel are taken away while the 
day is yet young, the poet not only 
feels that a wrong has been done 
to him and to the earth from which 
she has been withdrawn in unseemly 
haste, but experiences a passionate 
desire to restore, if in words only, 
the choice jewel which has been so 
strangely and mysteriously shattered. 
Her fair and unpolluted body has 
been laid in the grave. She is 
mated with corruption: 


Immortal hope shone on that brow 
Over whose waning forms 
Go softiy real worms. 


Is that rare and exquisite life to be 
permitted to perish? Surely not. 
The poet, the lover, will apparel 
in precious habit every lovely organ 
of her life. He will let no trifle con- 
nected with her escape,—no gra- 
cious gesture, no look of kindness, 
no trivial act which Love and Death 
between them have dignified and 
maade holy. In this temple all 
these relics will be hoarded up. 
And so the strings are touched, and 
the anthem for the passing soul is 
raised ; 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever 

died so young; 


A dirge for her, the doubly dead, in that 
she died so young. 


Grave men have sometimes said 
that this ‘memorial poetry is slight 
and trivial in its nature.. In one 
sense .they are right,—it is often 
slight and trivial,— slight and trivial 
as the objects which Love appro- 
priates, of which it takes possession, 
on which it is nourished. No in- 
cidents can well be slighter or more 
trivial than those in the: Vita Nuova, 
But such a passion shines through 
them that each becomes transfigured. 
Dante casts his regard about the 
homeliest incidents, and aided by 
death and intense feeling, he makes 
them incorruptible and imperish- 
able. The same may be said of the 
incidents—the ballad sung on the 
lawn in the summer night, the 
Christmas holly, the Christmas 
games — which in Jn Memoriam 
most vividly recall the dead. So 
also in Mr. Woolner’s poem. He 
recalls the white flutter of his 
lady’s robe in the wood, ‘ where 
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clematis and jasmine interlace ; 
how it was caught by the prickly 
thorns; how he stooped to disen- 
tangle it—* oft wounding more than 
he could heal.’ 


I recollect my Lady in the wood, 
Keeping her breath, while peering as she 
stood ; 


There, balanced lightly on tiptoe, 
To mark a nest built snng below, 
Leaves shadowing her brow. 


And this trivialty is in fact the best 
testimony to the reality of the 
passion — as every-day experience 
proclaims. Death lays his hand on 
trifles, and they grow rife with sug- 
gestion, and rich with recollection. 
For weightier things you are pre- 
pared; but these trifles—turning up 
suddenly and unawares —stir the 
pulses of the memory into feverish 
play. Thus she moved, or walked, 
or rode; thus her brown hair was 
braided; thus her ribbon was tied; 
thus she unclasped her glove. Last 
May you wandered with her under 
the budding elms; she does not walk 
there now; but, though deserted, 
the garden to you is holy ground, 
a garden of Eden. She told you 
once that she liked those verses— 
now you cannot read them without 
tears. That was the last piece of 
music she . played to you—now it 
touches you more keenly than the 
most solemn Miserere. She laughed 
at that queer pre-Raphaclite saint 
in the gallery—that smile, alas! 
how your heart wearies because it 
was, but is not; because its light 
will never lighten you again. It 
is undoubtedly true that these 
slight, lovely, familiar traits, which 
have perished with the body, stir 
us more acutely, appeal to us more 
pathetically, than the higher and 
more abiding traits of character. 
And thus it happens that the poets, 
looking back on what has been, 
fill their pages with this eager 
passionate trifling,—as grave men 
may well call it. 

Another observation in which 
there is probably more truth, is 
that the mind which prefers this 
kind of poetry is not of the creative 
order. . The production of memo- 
rial poetry infers intensity of feel- 
ing rather than width of insight. 
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The poet retraces the track of life 
which stretches behind him like a 
beaten path, and casts the fire of 
his imagination along it. The rays 
of his genius bring every object on 
the roadside into vivid and brilliant 
relief. ‘The creative mind, on the 
other hand, rejoices in construction, 
which it effects with supple ease 
and natural facility. Shakspeare 
and Walter Scott enjoy an easy 
royalty. They were never at a 
loss; they were never hampered 
nor tired; their imagination was 
‘aye ready.’ Their experience, no 
doubt, aided them, and is visible in 
their work; but they did not cling 
to it; they felt quite sure of their 
way; whether they had experience 
to guide them or not, they were not 
afraid of stumbling or going wrong. 
Some men can relate a story of real 
life with admirable clearness; but 
they become helpless when required 
to put together out of their own 
brain an imaginative relation. Will 
it be deemed rank heresy if we say 
that the author of the Commcdiu 
appears to have been wanting in 
constructive power? There is an 
air of paradox about such an asser- 
tion; and yet in truth the Paradiso 
or the Inferno, architecturally con- 
sidered, is rather a crazy concern. 
Dante had little inventiveness; but 
his mind was intensely and mag- 
nificently realistic. Give him some- 
thing to work upon,—the legends 
of Catholic Europe, his own ex- 
perience, his love, his hate, stories 
of Italian lovers, stories of Italian 
tyrants,—and he could reproduce it 
in an imperishable shape. The 
legend became to him a veritable 
fact, which he saw and felt, in 
which he believed, to which all his 
senses bore witness. So he assi- 
milated the legends and allegories 
of the middle ages, and made them 
credible. That the author of Jn 
Memoriam has portrayed a vast 
variety of characters is true; but 
it cannot be doubted that his genius 
is rather lyrical and didactic than 
dramatic. His characters, unlike 
Topsy, do not ‘grow.’ ‘The dif- 
ferent men and women are finely 
discriminated; but they are dis- 
criminated by the reflective, rather 
than fired and quickened by the 
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dramatic, faculty. And the same 
observation will be found to apply, 
more or less, to every poet who has 
resorted, habitually and familiarly, 
to this form of poetry. 

In their essential features, there- 
fore, these memorial poems, whether 
written in the thirteenth century or 
in the nineteenth, have much in 
common. ‘The development and 
progress of the story are invariably 
very similar. There are the trifles 
which love makes dear; the joy 
and the pain of memory; the bitter 
abandonment of loss; the low be- 
ginnings of content ; the love which 
rises over death. Yet the spirit in 
which they are composed is often 
curiously and widely dissimilar; 
and marks with special distinetness 
the epoch to which each belongs. 
The Vita Nuova is as characteristi- 
cally the work of the thirteenth cen- 
tury as is the Jn Memoriam of the 
nineteenth. We shall speak more 


.at large of these contrasts presently : 


in the meantime a word or two of 
explanation about Dante’s poem, 
and Mr. Rossetti’s translation. 

In the Vita Nuova, Dante relates 
with grave simplicity the story of 
his love for Beatrice. He tells us 
how he first saw Beatrice at the 
beginning of her ninth year; how 
often in his boyhood he had gone 
in search of ‘ this youngest of the 
angels;’ how nine years after he 
had first beheld her, it happened 
that the same wonderful lady ap- 
peared to him dressed all in pure 
white, and saluted him with so vir- 
tuous a bearing that he seemed 
then and there to behold the very 
limits of blessedness; how she 
looked when sitting where words 
were to be heard of the Queen of 
Glory; how, deceived by a false 
and evil rumour, she, who was the 
destroyer of all evil and the queen 
of all good, denied him her most 
sweet salutation ‘in the which alone 
was my blessedness;’? how he be- 
came dumb in her presence; how 
he grieved when her father died; 
how she came into such favour 
with all men that when she passed 
anywhere fol ran to behold her, 
and when she was gone by it was 
said of many—‘ This is not a wo- 
man, but one of the beautiful angels 
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of heaven;' how she bred in those 
who looked upon her a soothing 
quiet beyond any speech; how she 
died, and how for him by her death 
the city sat solitary ; how afterwards 
a lady pitied him, and how he began 
to fail in his allegiance to his own 
lady, ‘until there rose up in me on 
a certain day about the ninth hour, 
a strong visible phantasy, wherein 
T seemed to behold the most gracious 
Beatrice habited in that crimson 
raiment which she had worn when 
I first beheld her ; also she appeared 
to me of the same tender age as 
then;’ how thereafter it was given 
unto him to behold a very wonder- 
ful vision; ‘wherein I saw things 
which determined me that I should 
say nothing further of this most 
blessed one, until such time as I 
could discourse more worthily con- 
cerning her. And to this end I 
labour all I can, as she well know- 
eth. Wherefore, if it be His plea- 
sure through whom is the life of all 
things, that my life continue with 
me a few years, it is my hope that 
I shall yet write concerning her 
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what hath not before been written 
of any woman. After the which, 
may it seem good unto Him who 
is the Master of grace, that my 
spirit should go hence to behold 
the glory of its lady—to wit, of 
that blessed Beatrice who now 
gazeth continually on His coun- 
tenance qui cst per omnia secula 
benedictus. Laus Deo.* 

This is the story of the Vita 
Nuova, if story it can be called, and 
this. story Mr. Rossetti (who is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ruskin, the leader 
of the pre-Raphaelite school in 
England, and who is at least one of 
the best translators) has rendered 
with simplicity, tenderness, and 
admirable literalness of thought and 
language. He translates as patiently 
and truthfully as he paints, and 
to say so is to say not a little. Nor 
are the loftier passages beyond his 
range; in his firm strength there is 
a composure that is characteristic 
of Dante. The man who can use 
the English language as it is used 
in such lines as these, has in him- 
self the makings of a poet :— 


An angel of his blessed knowledge, saith 
To God: * Lord, in the world that thou hast made, 
A miracle in action is displayed, 
By reason of a soul whose splendors fare 
Even hither; and since Heaven requireth 
Nought saving her, for her it prayeth Thee, 
Thy saints crying aloud continually,’ 
Yet pity still defends our earthly share 


In that sweet soul: God answering thus the prayer: 
* My well-beloved, suffer that in peace 
Your hope remain, while so my pleasure is, 
There where one dwells who dreads the loss of her : 
And who in Hell unto the doom’d shall say, 
* | have looked on that for which God’s chosen pray.’’’ 
» * » » 
I talk with no one else, 
But only with such hearts as women’s are; 
And | will say—still sobbing as speech fails— 
That she hath gone to Heaven suddenly, 
And hath left Love below, to mourn with me. 


* Of all love stories the Vita Nuova—the simple relation of a reserved and mystic 


passion—is the least sensuous, ‘The experience which the modern poet relates is very 
different. He has told his love: he has pressed his lady’s cheek: he has clasped her to 
his heart. Nay more, he has stood beside her dying bed; she has spoken words of comfort 
to him; her last smile rested upon his face. When Death severs such a connexion the 
bitter and the sweet are mixed. It is hard to be parted from what was so dear; but she 
knew that you loved her better than life ; and this intense communion assuages to her the 
pain of death, and to you the bitterness of separation. Although after Beatrice’s death, 
Dante has but her salutation to fall back upon,—‘ in which alone was there any beatitude 
for me,’—yet it may be said quite truly, that in one sense death brought these two closer 
together. It ripened into a sacred and lofty, if mystical, afliance, what, while she abode 
on earth, could be at best a fanciful tie, 
' 



















Away like others: 


Until a sweet desire 








Saying, Come unto me. 





















Such is a brief sketch of the 
story and of the poetry of the 
Vita Nuova. It is obvious that 
such a work, however similar in its 
broader outlines, must present many 
points of contrast to the memorial 
poetry written by later poets, espe- 
cially by those who belong to our 
ownage. It may be interesting to 
note briefly wherein they agree, and 
wherein they disagree. 

There are one or two points in 
which there is a clear agreement. 
There is little or no description of 
Beatrice in the Vita Nuova. She is, 
in so far as direct presentment is 
concerned, formless and colourless. 
‘The Vita Nuova, it has been re- 
marked, ‘is not a love poem in the 
ordinary sense of the term—in the 
sense of Anacreon, or Catullus, or 
Thomas Moore.’ ‘There are none of 
the traditions of amatory verse; no 
red lips, or blue eyes, or brown hair, 
or peach-like bloom. Dante seldom 
rises beyond the dulce loquentem, 
dulce ridentem of Horace’s Lalage. 
It is ‘her most sweet speech and 
her marvellous smile’ which hold 
him captive; that smile whereof he 
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Beatrice is gone up into high Heaven, 
The kingdom where the angels are at peace, 
And lives with them: and to her friends is dead. 
Not by the frost of winter was she driven 
nor by summer heats: 
But through a perfect gentleness instead. 
For from the lamp of her meek lowlihead 
Such an exceeding glory went up hence 
That it woke wonder in the Eternal Sire, 


Enter’d Him for that lovely excellence, 
So that He bade her to Himself aspire : 
Counting this weary and most evil place 
Unworthy of a thing so full of grace. 
* * 


“ 


I call on Death, 
Even as on sleep one calleth after strife, 
Life showeth grim 
And bare: and if one dies, I envy him. 
For ever among all my sighs which burn 
There is a piteous speech, 
That clamours upon death continually : 
Yea, unto him doth my whole spirit turn 
Since first his hand did reach 
My lady’s life with most foul cruelty, 
But from the height of woman's fairness, she, 
Going up from us with the joy we had, 
Grew perfectly and spiritually fair : 
That so she spreads even there 
A light of love, which makes the angels glad. 
And even unto their subtle minds can bring 
A certain awe of profound marvelling, 


says, ‘I say not of this last how 
it operates upon the hearts of others, 
because memory cannot retain this 
smile nor its operation, so marvellous 
is it. We see little of her besides; 
a few hints relating to qualities 
scarcely more sensuous are all that 
we are favoured with. ‘My lady 
carries love within her eyes; all 
that she looks on is made plea- 
santer.’ ‘She hath that paleness of 
the pearl that’s fit in a fair woman.’ 
Tennyson is even more reserved. 
Only once, so far as we recollect, 
does he vaguely allude to the per- 
son of his friend,— 


And over that ethereal brow 
The bar of Michael Angelo, 


Only once, too—only in his opening 
stanza—does Mr. Woolner directly 
describe ‘ his’ lady— 


I love My Lady: she is very fair ; 

Her brow is wan, and bound by simple hair: 
Her spirit sits aloof, and high, 
Sut glances from her tender eye, 
In sweetness droopingly. 


Mr. Ruskin has somewhere re- 
marked that Dante shows a fine eye 
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for colour. But the Vita Nuova at 
least is colourless. Excepting the 
dress of Beatrice on the day when 
he first beheld her—‘ her dress on 
that day was of a most noble colour, 
a subdued and goodly crimson, 
girdled and adorned in such sort 
as best suited with her very tender 
age,’—no colour is introduced from 
the beginning of the poem to its 
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close. If we desire colour we must 
go elsewhere—to Franco Sacchetti, 
or Giovanni Boccaccio. Here isa 
sonnet by the latter, whose brilliant 
toning, as Mr. Rossetti says, recalls 
‘the painted pastorals of Giorgione.’ 
What between its arch playfulness 
and its glow of green leaves and 
golden hair, it has a grace and 
charm which cannot be resisted :— 


Or THREE GIRLS, AND OF THEIR TALK. 
By a clear well, within a little field 
Full of green grass and flowers of every hue, 
Sat three young girls, relating (as I knew) 


Their loves. 


And each had twin’d a bough to shield 


Her lovely face; and the green leaves did yield 
The golden hair their shadow; while the two 
Sweet colours mingled, both blown lightly through 
With a soft wind for ever stirr’d and still’d. 
After a little while one of them said— 
(I heard her)—‘ Think! If, ere the next hour struck, 
Each of our lovers should come here to-day, 
Think you that we should fly, or feel afraid ?” 
To whom the others answered, ‘ From such luck 
A girl would be a tool to run away,’ 


Another trait common to all these 
poems is the anxiety which is ex- 
pressed lest the love for the dead 
should decay or grow cold. Dante, 
in his frank simple way, relates his 
ownexperience. ‘ Then I perceived 
a young and very beautiful lady, 
who was gazing upon me from a 
window with a gaze full of pity, so 
that the very sum of pity appeared 
gathered together in her. . . . The 
sight of this lady brought me into 
so unwonted a condition that I often 
thought of her as of one too dear 
unto me, and I began to consider 
her thus: “This lady is young, 
beautiful, gentle, and wise; per- 
chance it was Love himself who set 
her in my path, that so my life 
might find peace.” And there were 
times when I thought yet more 
fondly, until my heart consented 
unto its reasoning.’ Tennyson gives 
expression to the sentiment in many 
moods. Alas for Love’s transient 
horizon! Alas for the perishable- 
ness of regret! Darkness will not 
keep her raven gloss. The victor 
honours can boast, ‘ This man loved 
and lost, but all he was is overworn.’ 
Even as our memory fades ‘ from all 
the circle of the hills,’ so do we for- 
get those who have left us. They are 
to us as though they had not been. 
But the poet learns ultimately that 


he is not to charge himself with 
wrong done to his friend, although 
regret ‘become an April violet, and 
bud and blossom with the rest.’ 
God is very good; the earth is very 
fair; man must not weary his spirit 
with the burden of a hopeless grief. 
Nor are love and sorrow the brittle 
and perishable things they seem to 
be. They may have ceased to de 
mand expression, but they have 
grown silent because they have 
grown into the life. 
O sorrow, then can sorrow wane ? 
O grief, can grief be changed to less? 
O last regret, regret can die! 
No—mixt with all this mystic frame, 
Her deep relations are the same, 
But with long use her tears are dry. 


Thus these sad poems do not end 
sadly. On the contrary, the closing 
hymn is of victory. We have seen 
with what resolve Dante closes the 
Vita Nuova; 

Beyond the sphere which spreads to widest 
space 

Now soars the sigh that my heart sends 

above ; 

A new perception born of grieving Love 
Guideth it upward the untrodden ways. 
‘The untrodden ways’ which in 
the Paradiso he was to tread with 


Beatrice by his side. ‘The modern 
poet, again, when the flood of his 
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sorrow is spent, finds manifold con- 
solations. It is better, he learns, to 
have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all. He experiences 
in his grief ‘a strength reserved.’ 
He has been taught to lift ‘a cry 
above the conquered years’ to one 
who listens to his ery, to one who 
works along with him. Nor in 
truth, though he hears no more 
‘the dear, dear voice that I have 
known,’ has death truly divided 
him from his friend. 


My love involves the love before ; 
“My love is vaster passion now : 
Tho’ mix’d with God and Nature thou, 
J seem to love thee more and more. 
Far off thou art, but ever nigh; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper, circled with thy voice, 
I shall not lose thee, though I die. 


In these particulars there is, it is 
obvious, a strong family likeness 
between the poems of which we 
have been speaking. But in several 
respects they differ not less deci- 
sively. Dante’s insensibility to na- 
tural influences is quite as marked 
as his inaccessibility to spiritual 
trouble. Whata contrast in these 
respects does he present to the mo- 
dern poet ! 

Dante does not doubt. The 
‘something in the world amiss’ does 
not perplex him. Neither he nor 
his contemporaries entertained any 
anxiety as to the relations that ex- 
isted between them and the invisi- 
ble world ; though the vein of irony, 
the grim humour not devoid of ten- 
derness, that are visible in certain 
of their Dances of Death, seem to 
indicate that the men who drew 
them had been touched sometimes 
by ‘ the riddle of the painful earthy.’ 
Death sits by himself, silent, in- 
serutable, and turns the globe round 
between his hands—a fine concep- 
tion surely. Death carries the in- 
fant softly in his arms, takes the 


erying child by the hand like its 


mother, cuts the string which ties 
the blind beggar to his dog. Death 
shuts up the usurer in his own 
money-chest; from the beauty who 
says to him pettishly, ‘Don’t be 
80 boisterous, you filthy wretch,’ he 
plucks her finery; and the rake, 
opening his arms for his mistress, 
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clasps death to his heart. Theonly 
mortal whom he resolutely neglects 
is the starving beggar, covered with 
sores and lying in filth, who vainly 
implores to be released from his 
misery. But this sardonic spirit, 
this wild tenderness and irony, this 
hard hitting at the destroyer—in- 
strumentum mortis et immortulitatis 
—do not appear in Dante. The 
complications of our mortal life do 
not disquiet him, nor affect his sim- 
ple reliance on God. There is no 
trace in any of his poems, least of 
any in the Vita Nuova, of that moral 
and intellectual tumult which un- 
steadies the faith of the modern 
poet. He has no doubt that heaven 
is above him, nor any that it is the 
fit place for his lady. ‘ Beatrice is 
gone up into high heaven, the king- 
dom where the angels are at peace.’ 
When a maiden dies it is because 
it has pleased the Master of the 
Angels to call her into his glory. 
The same words are used when the 
father of Beatrice is taken. ‘ Not 
many days after this (it being the 
will of the most high God, who 
also from himself put not away 
death), the father of wonderful Bea- 
trice, going out of this life, passed 
certainly into glory.’ In the vision 
of her death he sees the angels 
bearing her to heaven. ‘And I 
seemed to look towards heaven, and 
to behold a multitude of angels who 
were returning upwards, having be- 
fore them an exceedingly white 
cloud; and these angels were sing- 
ing together gloriously, and the 
words of their song were these :— 
“ Osanna in excelsis,” and there was 
no more that I heard.’ Then Bea- 
trice dies. ‘I was still occupied 
with this poem, when the Lord God 
of Justice called my most gracious 
lady unto himself, that she might 
be glorious under the banner of that 
blessed queen Mary, whose name 
had always a deep reverence in the 
words of holy Beatrice.’ And then 
in the closing section of the poem, 
he relates what he said to the pil- 
grims who had come to look upon 
that blessed portraiture bequeathed 
to us by our Lord Jesus Christ as 
the image of his blessed counte- 
nance, ‘upon which countenance my 
dear lady now looketh continually. 
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On this crystal mirror there is no 
shadow. No breeze ruffles the tran- 
quil surface of the lake. The 
doubts (if such they can be called) 
which Dante expresses are of the 
most harmless kind, and he confesses 
them with the bright simplicity of a 
child. He is not quite sure that it 
is permissible to write about love 
in the vulgar instead of the Latin 
tongue, and he attempts elaborately 
to explain why ‘the number nine’ 
exercised so strong an influence 
over the life of Beatrice. ‘The 
number three is the root of the 
number nine; seeing that without 
the interposition of any other num- 
ber, being multiplied merely by 
itself, it produceth nine, as we mani- 
festly perceive that three times three 
are nine. Thus, three being of it- 
self the efficient of nine, and the 
Great Efficient of Miracles being of 
Himself Three Persons (to wit, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit), which being Three are also 
One, this lady was accompanied 
by the number nine to the end that 
men might clearly perceive her to 
be a nine, that is, a miracle, whose 
only root is the Holy Trinity. It 
may be that a more subtle person 
would find for this thing a reason 
of greater subtlety; but such is the 
reason that I find, and that liketh 
me best.’ 

That was Dante’s world; the mo- 
dern poet has inherited a new heaven 
and a new earth. The firmament 
which canopied the earth has been 
rent asunder, disclosing the illimit- 
able abyss. The sun and the moon 
and the stars do not lighten us 
alone; our planet is only one of 
those particles of silver or golden 
dust which sprinkle infinite space. 
Dante’s theatre, whereon the high 
drama of the universe was being 
transacted, has been shattered— 
shattered as utterly as the classic 
stage of Olympus. How can the 
modern poets evade the difficulties 
which this mighty revolution forces 
upon their attention? Birth, death, 
immortality—what do they mean ; 
what language do they speak ; what 
is the secret which they hide? If 
heaven be not above us, if the earth 
be not the centre of the universe, 
on which the regards of its Maker 
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and of his angels are fixed, must 
not the whole medieval creed break 
down? This spiritual and intel- 
lectual strife finds, perhaps, its 
finest expression in Jn Memoriam. 
‘My friend has been taken from me, 
and I am haunted by a spectral 
doubt that I shall be his mate no 
more. Here, at least, we are parted 
for ever; my paths are in the fields 
I know, and his in undiscovered 
lands. What, then, lies behind 
death? Shall we retain our indi- 
viduality, or shall we remerge into 
the general soul? I trust that I 
shall know him when we mect, if 
only upon the last and farthest 
height; surely he will clasp my 
hand and say, “ Farewell, we lose 
ourselves in light.” Or is death in- 
deed the end of all? Shall man 

Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 

Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 
Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 

Who battled for the True, the Just, 

Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills? 


Or will good be the final goal of 
ill? Will God refuse to destroy 
one life that he has made ? 


So runs my dream ; but what am J? 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant erving for the light; 
And with no language but a cry.’ 


These, and such as these, are thie 
questions which assail the modern 
poet, and which introduce an cle- 
ment of unrest and agitation into 
his work which did not disturb the 
the serene security of Dante. 

Nor is this all. The world which 
is (or, to speak more accurately, the 
feeling with which men regard it) 
as well as that which is to come, 
has undergone a change. Daunte 
could hold no communion with tlic 
storm. He did not seek for sym- 
pathy from winds or waves, {roi 
sunsets or sunrises, from the puryp!« 
moorland or the windy bent. | 
think there are not more than two 
allusions to natural forms ina poe: 
which was written in the Val d’Arno. 
He speaks in one place of those long 
hours ‘ wherein the stars above wak« 
and keep watch;’ and in another, 
he says, ‘as I have seen snow ial! 
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among the rain, so was there talk 
mingled with sighs.” That is all. 
The modern poet, on the other hand, 
maintains a close and intimate fel- 
lowship with nature. She is a wit- 
ness to his wrongs; she shares his 
sufferings; he appeals to her as the 
Hebrew poet appealed: ‘Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear,O earth! In 
In Memoriam each mood of nature, 
the most delicate, the most capri- 
cious, the most subtle, reflects some 
mood of sorrow. Arthur will sleep 
better beneath the clover sod that 
takes the sunshine and the rains 
than in the sailor’s vast and wander- 
ing grave,— 
And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land. 


The world is calm, and the poet is 
comforted; the winds begin to rise, 
whirling away the last red leaf, and 
blowing the rooks about the sky, 
and he can scarcely brook the strain 
‘that makes the barren branches 
loud” He droops when the dim 
dawn rises in storm and rain; but 
his trouble cannot live with April 
days, nor his sadness in the summer 
moons. Every aspect of nature re- 
calls the friend who has left him. 
‘Thy voice is on the rolling air: 
I hear thee where the waters run: 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


This close and intense sympathy is, 
as a feature of European thought, 
characteristically modern; and in 
In Memoriam the whole glory and 
sadness of nature stream across the 
page which is dedicated to an un- 
forgotten friendship, and occupied 
with the figure of a lost friend. 
Ihave said that these memorial 
poems close with a note of victory. 
To a certain extent this is true; but 
an earthly muse cannot long main- 
tain the imaginative altitude of 
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Isaiah. ‘The sun shall no more be 
thy light by day ; neither for bright- 
ness shall the moon give light unto 
thee ; but the Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light, and thy 
God thy glory. Thy sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall thy 
moon withdraw herself; for the 
Lord shall be thy everlasting light, 
and the days of thy mourning shall 
be ended.’ Hers is at best a fugi- 
tive and trembling flight. ‘ We be- 
lieve—help thou our unbelief—that 
the departed soul has been received 
into thy kingdom.’ Then comes the 
keen reaction of nature, the lament- 
able protest of the affections. It 
may be as you say; her pure spirit 
may have rejoined the redeemed in 
heaven : 


But in dear words of human speech 
We two communicate no more. 


That it is enormously difficult to 
rise above this weakness of nature, 
universal experience testifies. To 
mortal eyes, the way that leads 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death is dim and perilous. Among 
the illustrations to the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, designed by that great and 
noble painter, David Scott,* a series 
of three are devoted to Christian’s 
passage through the valley. A 
veiled figure, wearing a kingly 
crown, broods over the abyss, and 
casts a deep shadow upon the nar- 
row path. Into the impenetrable 
shade the pilgrim, with head bent 
low, slowly advances, his shield up- 
raised, and his sword drawn. Next 
we catch a glimpse of him amid 
the thick vapours, contending with 
ugly phantoms and evil shapes. 
Then ‘at sunrise Christian looks 
back on the valley.’ He is weary 
and faint, and worn; his armour is 
battered; his shield is rent. But 
he is safe; that hideous dream in 


* It is satisfactory to find that so competent and exacting a critic as Mr. Rossetti fully 


recognises the claims of this great and neglected painter. 


* David Scott,’ he says, in the 


supplementary chapter to the Life of William Blake, ‘ will one day be acknowledged as 
the painter most nearly fulfilling the highest requirements for historic art, both as a 
thinker and a colourist (in spite of the great claims in many respects of Etty and Maclise), 


J} . : . * 
who had come among us from the time of Hogarth to his own. 


In saying this it is 


necessary to add distinctly that it is not only, or even chiefly on his intellectual eminence 
that the statement is based, but also on the great qualities of colour and powers of solid 
execution displayed in his finest works, which are to be found among those deriving their 


subjects from history.’ 
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the dark is past; like a man re- 
eovered from sickness, he breathes 
in strength with eager haste; and 
in the light of golden day, seated 
upon the breezy mountain summit, 
he looks back upon the dismal 
valley. Then, as the sunrise broad- 
ened upon the hills, Christian said, 
‘He hath turned the shadow of 
death into the morning. (Amos 
v. 8.) The sense of happy release is 
expressed with admirable fidelity in 
the toil-worn yet sinewy frame, in 
the weary yet joyful face. This 
wonderful sketch is worth a hun- 
dred discourses. We cannot pene- 
trate the thick gloom; but to the 
open eyes of the dead, ‘ the shadow 
of death is turned into the morn- 
ing.’ So spake the Hebrew poet; 
the English poet, has put a like 
hope into different words,— 


Death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee. 


Here Doctor Diamond folded up 
his manuscript, and turned round 
sharply upon his brother, the Com- 
modore. The Captain was the only 
one who ventured to criticise on 
such occasions, and his criticisms, 
in their utter simplicity, sometimes 
hit hard. But to-day he merely re- 
marked in an under tone, ‘The 
best piece of Memorial Poetry that 
I know is Dr. Fisher’s epitaph at 
Rattray :— 

Here Dr. Fisher lies interred, 

Who filled the half of this kirkyard.’ 
Whether the shaft was aimed at his 
brother it was impossible to guess, 
but we all admitted that the epitaph 
was an admirable adaptation of 
Wren’s:—‘ Si monumentum quzris, 
circumspice!’ ‘ That was my achieve- 
ment in this world; whatever may 
be its worth, or its reverse of worth, 
give me the benefit of it; do not 
defraud me of my dues.’ 

‘One doesn’t care, I said, ‘ to cri- 
ticise monumental literature ; but it 
has always seemed to me that the 
most finished and brilliant epigram 
in the language is that on the Do- 
mus ultima of the Dukes of Rich- 
mond, at Chichester. It is by 
Clark, and runs thus, I think :— 
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Did he who thus inscribed this wall, 
Not read, or not believe St. Paul, 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house not made with hands ? 
Or may we gather from his words, 
That house is not a House of Lords? 


Then our talk wandered away, 
and when it returned, I found that 
we were speculating where the do- 
mus ultima of each of us should be 
placed. ‘Bury me by the bracken- 
bush that grows on yonder lily lee, 
the Doctor murmured, in the words 
of the great ballad. I fancied that 
I should like to be planted under 
the old ‘oak in the Chase —the 
Lovers’ Oak, they call it; but Letty 
declared that she must lie within 
hearing of the sea,— 


Upon the beachéd verge of the salt flood. 


‘ Ay,’ replied the Captain, ‘ Letty 
is a true tar. For myself, I would 
fain hear the night-wind rattle 
through the rigging. There is a 
green knowe beyond the Suitor’s 
Seat; a man that’s laid there gets 
a grand out-look across the sea, 
o’ moonlight nights.’ 

But at this point the Doctor in- 
terfered, declaring that such specu- 
lations were unprofitable, and that 
it was well, when the brains were 
out, the man should die. As soon 


.as he was done with his body it 


would become a matter of perfect 
indifference to him how it was dis- 
posed of. Then he added, 

‘Unless you are prepared to fire 
St. Paul’s, or write the Odyssey, or 
paint the Transfiguration, or buy the 
Times newspaper, it is useless to 
strive with oblivion. Much better 
give up the battle, at once and for 
ever. When I look on tombstones 
and immortelles, and all such rub- 
bish, I am reminded of the unlucky 
people who are struggling to keep 
themselves respectable. It is of no 
use. The water rises above their 
heads. Do what they will, they are 
sinking step by step. Why not ra- 
ther be thankful for release? The 
heart-burn is cooled, the throbbing 
is quieted, at last; let us lie down 
gratefully, and be forgotten.’ 

Here he was interrupted by the 
dinner-bell. 
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HADES. 


By Frances Power Copse. 


SINGULAR test might be ap- 

plied to the character of different 
nations by examining the ideas cur- 
rent among them concerning a future 
state, and noting the precise nature 
of the paradise they desired, and of 
the hell they feared. That ‘ undis- 
covered country ’ of whose shores all 
our boasted science leaves us as 
ignorant as the Chaldean patriarch 
of old, has yet in all ages offered an 
irresistible attraction for the human 
imagination, and the genius of each 
successive race has bequeathed to 
us a picture wherein unconsciously 
it has reflected many of its own 
lights and shadows. Those varied 
diglyphs of heaven and hell pre- 
served for us in history form, in 
fact, a gallery wherein with great 
advantage we may study the 
thoughts and feelings of the distant 
or bygone families of man to whom 
they originally belonged. We can- 
not obtain a better insight into any 
mind than by the knowledge of the 
objects it most earnestly desires or 
vehemently deprecates. Hope and 
fear, the positive and the negative 
poles of the soul, when we have 
once ascertained them, cannot fail 
to teach us at least the bearings of 
its voyage over the ocean of life. 

In the present paper we do not 
hope to discuss the subject with the 
leaning which its due treatment 
would demand, and still less intend 
to raise any theological debates con- 
cerning the veracity of this or that 
particular doctrine. Our only am- 
hition will be to point out some of 
the obvious deductions to be made 
concerning the character ,of a few 
of the greater nations of the world 
from the ideas commonly attributed 
to them concerning a future exist- 
ence. Perhaps the subject may be 
found sufficiently interesting for 
some one more qualified to deal 
with it, to develop it more worthily 
hereafter. 

The first fact which strikes us in 
examining the various ideas which 
have prevailed of a future life is the 
great difference in the degree of 
interest wherewith the subject has 





been regarded. In some nations, 
as among the ancient Egyptians, it 
actually appears to have assumed 
the foreground of thought. Men 
and women seem to have lived 
constantly with a view to the degree 
of honour which should be bestowed 
upon their mummies on earth, and 
to the favour with which Osiris 
might correspondingly treat their 
spirits in the mterval between death 
and the resurrection. The most 
stupendous of all the enormous 
piles with which they loaded the 
valley of the Nile, the oldest and 
the grandest of all human works, 
was only a sepulchre—the great 
Pyramid of Ghiza. On the other 
hand, among the Israelites, the 
whole subject of another life was 
thrown completely into the back- 
ground for ages; and though in 
possession of their whole matchless 
literature, we are left in doubt 
whether the noblest minds among 
them even believed that there was any 
future for the human soul, or ‘any 
knowledge, or device, or wisdom in 
the grave.’ The absence, or at the 
least the coldness of this faith, in a 
race so deep-hearted, so pre-emi- 
nently religious, has been at all 
times a phenomenon so difficult of 
explanation as to suggest even such 
strange hypotheses as that of Bishop 
Warburton; and our surprise is 
further increased by the discoveries 
of late Egyptian archzologists tend- 
ing to show how many details of 
their cultus the Israelites adopted 
from their taskmasters, while this 
one foremost and all-pervading idea 
they seem to have utterly ignored. 
Even among nations kindred in 
race and in creed, the difference 
concerning all things relating to 
death and immortality have mani- 
festly been extreme. The Ninevites 
in all their various monuments have 
left us no trace of their ideas con- 
cerning the dead, while their neigh- 
bours the Babylonians attached 
that care to the rites of sepulture, 
which betokens strong belief in 
another life. To this day the indif- 
ference, not to say levity, of the 
T 2 
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Ttalians contrasts strangely with the 
tenderness and sentiment of the 
Germans, both Romanist and Pro- 
testant, as displayed in their ceme- 
teries. f 

As a general rule, we might 
perhaps affirm, even in the pre- 
sence of the striking exceptions 
above named, that there exists a 
relation between the greatness and 
civilization of each race and the 
strength of its consciousness of an 
immortal life. As we descend in 
the scale among half-civilized and 
savage tribes, the belief seems to 
take less and less place in their 
thoughts. We do not indeed reach 
(unless in some semi-simious race 
like the tree-dwellers of Ceylon) any 
creatures in human shape who are 
utterly devoid of the belief that 
death is not the ‘end-all’ of a man. 
Short of conditions of degradation 
equivalent to idiotcy, there is always 
some notion of future wants and 
future employments. According to 
Lyell’s most interesting statements 
concerning the human remains 
found in the cavern at St. Acheul, 
even in the earliest dawn of hu- 
manity, when the dwarf and nar- 
row-fronted fathers of the world 
lived in strange fraternity with the 
mammoth and the cave-bear—in 
those far-off untold millenniums— 
even then the dead were buried with 
the weapons and the food which the 
disembodied spirit might desire— 
even then it was true that it was 
‘the creed of the human race that 
the soul of a man never dies.’ 

And as we advance onward in 
history, and turn from the primeval 
tribes of the past, and the savage 
races still lingering in Polynesian 
islands or American forests, to the 
nobler branches of the great human 
family, we find continually the faith 
in immortality becoming clearer and 
more vivid as we proceed. No 
better evidence for the universality 
of that consciousness can be found 
than in the fact that it was certainly 
experienced most strongly by the 
three nations of antiquity whose 
respective types of religion and 
civilization were most widely dis- 
tinct, and possessed the best claims 
to being indigenous in their far- 
distant localities. The Brahmins, 
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the Egyptians, and the Druidical 
Celts, each believed in the life to 
come, and the literature of the 
Hindoo, saturated with the idea of 
future rewards and punishments: 
the stupendous monuments of the 
Egyptian, recording for all time his 
hope of resurrection ; and the testi- 
mony of their Roman conquerors to 
the amazing faith in immortality 
which nerved the disciple of the 
Druid, all remain to prove the 
vigour with which each grasped the 
common faith. Yet that the Brah- 
min took it from the Egyptian, or 
the Egyptian from the Druid, who 
will believe? Even if we admit 
the unlikely assumption of a pre- 
historic communication having ex- 
isted between the races, we shall 
find nothing to militate against the 
originality of the faith. Such com- 
munications have no results when 
the natural consciousness of immor- 
tality is feeble in the race which 
should receive instruction. As we 
have already scen in the case of the 
Jews, a people may live four hun- 
dred years in bondage to the most 
deeply-believing nation, and may 
adopt from it all manner of minor 
opinions and ceremonies, and yet 
at the end remain apparently ex- 
ceptions in the whole human race in 
the absence of belief in immortality 
corresponding to their general men- 
tal and religious development. 
Among the causes which appear 
to affect the vividness of the con- 
sciousness of a future existence, one 
of the most powerful is the com- 
parative strength of the converse 
sentiment, namely, the conscious- 
ness of the present life, with its 
enjoyments and sorrows. When 
this latter consciousness is extremely 
intense, it appears, if not to exclude 
the other, at least to throw it into 
the shade. More precisely speak- 
ing, if a man’s consciousness of the 
present life be of that external and 
sensuous kind which takes him 
much out of his own self-conscious- 
ness, then he will rarely be inclined 
to push, forward into the unseen 
future any strong forecast of his 
own individuality. If, on the other 
hand, his consciousness be of that 
profounder and more inward sort 
which leads to intense self-con- 
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sciousness, then he will vehemently 
and imperatively call for an eternal 
prolongation of his individuality. 
In other words, the more the purely 
human element of self-conscious- 
ness is developed over and above 
the animal consciousness of mere 
life, pain, or pleasure, in so far will 
the sense of immortality be de- 
veloped also. In a large way this 
principle is exemplified by the 
nations of northern and southern 
Europe. Asa general rule among 
Europeans (the Shemitic races have 
a wholly different mental sense), 
the northern races are reflective and 
self-conscious, and consequently 
filled with a grave and solemn con- 
viction of a future life. The south- 
ern races, on the other hand, are 
outward-bent, sensuous, and, even 
when highly intellectual, by no 
means given to self-analysis and 
self-consciousness. That sad and 
often morbid and ruinous thing self- 
anatomy,—that valetudinary habit 
of the soul which keeps for ever the 
finger on the pulse of our own 
emotions till all their spontaneity 
and ‘simplicity are destroyed,—this 
is a state utterly unknown to the 
Greek or the Italian. Never in our 
lands would the old sage have 
taught (and been reckoned among 
the Seven Wise Men of the world 
for teaching) his famous lesson, 
‘yv@0n ceavrov. The self-exami- 
nation which Pythagoras enjoined 
for triple use every night to his 
disciples, he would rather have 
forbidden to a Teuton or a Celt 
with the propensity to exaggerate 
self-analysis into one of the most 
fatal diseases of the soul. ‘The 
old Greeks were of an opposite 
temperament. To them the diffi- 
culty must have been not to forget 
themselves, but to remember them- 
selves. In their bright, radiant 
climate, surrounded by transcendent 
beauty of nature and art, with the 
whole world of philosophy and 
poetry yet lying before them like a 
garden untrodden in the morning 
dew, what had they to do with the 
gloomy and solemn self-reflections 
which haunt us under our cloudy 
skies and in our pent-up and dark- 
ened libraries? ‘The Greek lived in 
the open air—the pure, transparent 
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air of Greece. He sat in splendid 
marble porticoes, or wandered 
through the light olive-groves of 
the Academe. He talked in his 
noble tongue, with thoughts as free 
as the odours which the breeze 
wafted from the Augean waves or 
the heather of Hymettus. There 
was no man to bid him be silent— 
no solemn creed to command him 
to lay his finger on his lips and bow 
before the awful Jehovah of the 
Hebrew. This life was to him 
intensely delightful, intensely in- 
teresting, and bright, and joyous. 
The consequence was that a future 
existence took in his mind the shape 
of a shadowy, dim, and mournful 
thing. He did not disbelieve it; 
his high and splendid intelligence 
could not lack such an intuition. 
But he believed in it as a twilight 
realm, not to be compared with this 
bright world—a land of shadows, if 
not, as Job thought, ‘a land of 
darkness as darkness itself” This 
dim conception of Hades naturally 
resulted in the formation of myths 
of Elysium and Tartarts, singularly 
colourless as compared with the 
glowing pictures of future joys and 
torments drawn by other races. 
Turning from the notice of 
the degree of faith in immortality 
held by different nations, to the 
character of that faith itself, we find 
the Greek representations of the 
beatitude of the good and the 
punishment of the wicked, in the 
one case that of a world of very 
tame delights—in the other one 
of rather childish horrors. The 
Elysium of the future life seems 
to have been a place in no way 
glorified beyond the actual Elysian 
Fields visited by every tourist to 
Naples, and offering an expanse of 
sufficiently fertile plain, with views 
of the lovely adjacent sea and 
islands. The souls of the blessed 
were supposed to wander for ever 
in similar plains, amid amaranths 
and asphodels; or rather we may 
believe that the Greek of Athens 
actually placed his paradise in the 
beautiful regions of Magna Grecia, 
of which report had reached his 
ears from travellers. Other reports 
from still more distant lands—per- 
haps from the Balearic isles, perhaps 
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from Madeira or the Canaries—had 
suggested the idea of the Islands of 
the Happy—the Fortunate Insulz 
of the Romans; which we shall find 
again in the mythology of the pagan 
Irish, as Innis-na-Oge—the isle of 
Youth; and again, down to the 
sixteenth century, the common 
dream of all the Celtic tribes of 
Western Europe—as the Holy Isle 
of St. Brandan in the midst of the 
Atlantic. It was of these Happy 
Isles that Proteus is made to speak 
in the Odyssey :— 
For there in sooth man’s life is easiest : 
Nor snow, nor raging storm, nor rain is there, 
But ever gently breathing gales of Zephyr 
Oceanus sends up to gladden man. 

Odyssey, iv. 565, quoted in Long’s 

Antoninus. 

The penalties of Tartarus, on the 
other hand, are almost ridiculous, 
nor can we doubt that they owe 
their invention to the nightmares of 
the original mythologist, or (as he 
himself would have described it) 
that ‘Ephialtes was the father of 
Hell.” ‘The forty-nine Danaides, 
hopelessly trying to fill their vessels, 
full of holes; Ixion, for ever rolling 
his wheel; Sisyphus, perpetually 
pushing up the stone which as per- 
petually rolls back down the moun- 
tain; and, above all, Tantalus, seek- 
ing to satisfy his hunger with the 
fruit which for ever swings beyond 
his reach, and to quench his thirst 
from the stream which shrinks from 
his lips,—all these are unmistakable 
dreams of the incubus sort, wherein 
the sufferer struggles, as it seems 
for ages, to accomplish some ever- 
failing aim. Inthe case of Tantalus 
it is impossible not to suppose that 
some over-indulgence in goblets of 
*Samian’ or ‘ Chian’ had suggested 
the penalty of his quenchless and 
*tantalized’ thirst. But these 
punishments, absurd as they are, 
seem to have been limited to the 
few enormous offenders specified, 
and the common herd of mankind, 
both good and bad, were condemned 
to dreary miseries with which their 
moral deserts seem to have had no 
connexion. The fact of their 
corpses remaining unburied entailed 
worse penalty than their own crimes; 
and for a reason for the sufferings 
on the banks of the Styx and the 
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brutality of Charon we look in vain. 
Such as it was, this mythology of 
Hades evidently left the nation at 
large with merely a mournful anti- 
cipation of the future life. If they 
did not all say with Euripides— 


Better, though on the worst of terms, is life, 
Than the most glorious death ; 


it is probable they would all have 
echoed the lamentations he puts 
into the mouth of Alcestis, that she 
should no more ‘behold the sun) 
but descend to the cold regions of 
eternal shade. There is not, I be- 
lieve, a single instance of the poets 
—even the nobly moral Sophocles 
—placing in the mouth of any 
hero or heroine such expressions of 
hope or satisfaction as would have 
befitted in our ideas their acts of 
patriotism or self-devotion. Anti- 
gone herself has none, although in 
her he chose to impersonate the 
very highest of moral truths and 
heroic self-devotions. She, a wo- 
man, in a nation wherein women 
were almost what they are in Per- 
sia and Turkey now, he made the 
mouthpiece of that doctrine of the 
HIGHER LAW, which even to our day 
has been denied and scoffed at 
among people who profess to honour 
Daniel and the Seven Children, and 
the martyrs of the Twelve Persecu- 
tions. Antigone buries her brother’s 
corpse at the penalty of her life, and 
then retorts on the tyrant who had 
forbidden his sepulture, that in dis- 
obeying him she had only followed 


The unwritten law Divine, 
Immutable, eternal,—not like those of yes- 
terday, 
But made ere Time began. 


We have here reached regions of 
truth which twenty-two centuries 
have not served to make the com- 
mon property of mankind. le are 
yet. debating whether the produc- 
tion of ‘the greatest happiness to 
the greatest number’ be not the 
final test of all morality—a test 
which would leave poor Antigone’s 
self-sacrifice for the burial of her 
brother’s corpse in the category of 
what Bentham, in his eontology, 
simply styles ‘folly.’ We are yet 
debating whether obedience to a 
wicked act of Congress, like the 
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Fugitive Slave Law, or to an irre- 
ligious military regulation, such as 
requires homage to idolatrous em- 
blems, may not be the duty of a 
Christian citizen or a Christian 
soldier—a principle by which Anti- 
gone was a criminal and Creon 
justified in his tyranny. Nay, 
more. Since Antigone had no 
hopes (or very dim and shadowy 
ones) of eternal happiness to be 
gained for herself in heaven by her 
heroism, her act was actually de- 
prived, according to Paley, of all title 
to virtue—for virtue, according to 
him, must be performed ‘ for the sake 
of everlasting happiness.’ Nay, Wa- 
terland, that great pillar of English 
orthodoxy, goes further, and affirms 
that ‘to be just or grateful without 
future prospects has as much of 
moral virtue in it as folly or indis- 
cretion has’—a doctrine fully en- 
dorsed by Robert Hall in his sermon 
on ‘Modern Infidelity.” The very 
circumstance which in fact raised 
the Grecian heroine’s act to the 
purest pitch of disinterested mar- 
tyrdom has thus been held by Eng- 
lish moralists to deprive her of all 
possibility of merit. Truly we are 
tempted sometimes, in the face of 
such perversity, to wish that some 
of the clouds which hung between 
the soul of the old Greek and his 
Elysium might so far pass before 
the minds of our teachers as to 
enable them to look elsewhere for a 
motive of virtue than to this bait of 
paradise. To exchange this world- 
liness for what Coleridge called 
‘other-worldliness ’ will hardly tend 
to make any of us as magnanimous 
as Antigone. 

The secondary nature of his hopes 
of a future life must undoubtedly 
have rendered the virtue of the an- 
cient Greek and Roman peculiarly 
disinterested—free at all events from 
one of the motives which may taint 
at times the sacrifices of others. 
Indeed, when we contemplate some 
of their actions—say, for instance, 
the voluntary martyrdom of Regulus 
(if we may assume the veracity of 
the common history)—it is hardly 
possible to refrain from a sense of 
astonishment at its transcendent 
ethicalsublimity. Togive himself up 
from free choice to the most agoniz- 
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ing death rather than break his 
promise; and this under the belief 
that ‘ better, though on the worst of 
terms, is life than the most glorious 
death,’ actually attains the climax 
of all virtue; the motive the most 
purely disinterested, the martyrdom 
the most complete and tremendous. 

Perhaps another result of the 
dimness and gloom of the Elysium 
of the classic nations may be found 
in that desire, so common among 
them, and so exaggerated in our 
eyes, of perpetual fame after death. 
When the en of a personal future 
existence were all obscure, it seems 
as if the innate ‘fond desire and 
longing after immortality’ found 
vent in the hope of a prolonged re- 
flected life in the memories of other 
men. It supplied that element of 
infinity after which in such varied 
ways our souls are ever craving. 
The same feeling which makes one 
man yearn for immeasurable love, 
another for knowledge, another for 
power unlimited, another for an im- 
mortality of beatitude—nay, the 
feeling which prompts to the sin 
(otherwise so unaccountable) of 
blasphemy and the use of infinite 
adjurations and imprecations—that 
same feeling of craving after some- 
thing endless, unbounded, infinite, 
lay doubtless at the bottom of the 
Greek’s and the Roman’s thirst for 
eternal fame. Baulked of its natural 
vent in the hope of personal ever- 
lasting existence, it turned to this 
remaining ambition with (as it 
seems to us) a sickly and morbid 
desire. Assuredly no man who be- 
lieved that he himself in his own 
individuality was the inheritor of 
an immortal life could have said 
with Pliny that ‘ the happiest of all 
possible anticipations is the secure 
expectation of an honourable and 
undying renown.’ From our stand- 
point such a wish becoming para- 
mount would be evidence of a 
morbid moral condition. Whether 
we stigmatize the thirst for the ad- 
miration of our fellow-men as vanity, 
or excuse it as a natural desire for 
extended sympathy—in either case 
we must look on its assumption of 
the foreground of our thoughts as a 
degrading usurpation. To become 
indeed any way a motive-power over 
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our actions, the love of approbation 
must have assumed unlawful pro- 
portions ; and to think of it extended 
into eternity and become the grand 
ambition of life, is actually the apo- 
theosis of vanity. Wehave become 
so sensible of this that even the 
poets, to whom till lately a sort of 
monopoly was granted in the matter 
of acknowledging a desire for fame, 
are now as far as other men from 
admitting their possession of such 
a sentiment. With the somewhat 
h ritical modesty of our modern 
code of proprieties, we all assume it 
as a matter of course that we do not 
think our own deeds of any kind 
worthy of renown, and are exceed- 
ingly surprised and not particularly 
delighted when it comes home to us. 
As to anticipating immortal fame, 
as Pliny, Cicero, Ovid, and so many 
others of the ancients candidly ac- 
knowledged they did, we should 
pillory directly with our ridicule 
any man, however great, good, or 
gifted, who admitted entertaining 
such an idea. But from the stand- 
point of the ancients the matter 
might be viewed in a different light. 
There was a side of touching human 
feeling in this ambition. We can 
comprehend it when we read the 
mournful lament of Theocritus, 
complaining that the humbler herbs 
have more hope than man— 


Ah, when the mallow in the croft dies down, 
Or the pale parsley, or the crisped anise, 
Again they rise—another year they flourish. 
But we, the great, the valiant, and the wise, 
Once covered over in the hollow earth, 
Sleep a long, dreamless, unawakening sleep ; 


or Horace, noting that all things 
have a return of vivid existence, 
while human life passes away into a 
shadow— 


The moon renews her horn with growing - 


light ; 
But when we fade into the depths of night, 
Where all the good, the wise, the great are 
laid, 
Our best remains are ashes and a shade, 


There is something pathetic in 
the longing of men who felt like 
this to be remembered by their 
fellows and honoured under the 
sun, while their pale and fleshless 
ghosts should wander mournfully 
by the shores of Acheron. The 
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appeal to pause and recollect them, 
so common on their tombs, comes 
with natural earnestness from such 
a state of sentiment. In looking at 
the beautiful sepulchral bas-reliefs 
now collected in the temple of 
Theseus, I have imagined that this 
appeal was intended to be expressed 
in each group, where the dying man 
or woman so tenderly clasps the 
hands of the survivors, looking at 
them with a mute entreaty for re- 
membrance, which after two thou- 
sand years yet speaks to us from 
the marble. Assuredly the converse 
idea to perpetual memory—that of 
immediate and absolute oblivion— 
is one against which every mind 
shrinks with abhorrence. Cruelty 
never reached a pitch of ingenuity 
greater than that described by Pro- 
copius and quoted somewhere by 
Sir Thomas Browne. It seems 
Justinian built a strong tower in a 
prominent position in Byzantium, 
and therein incarcerated for life his 
most detested victims. Once thrust 
within the gates they were never 
more heard of; whether they died 
or lived no man knew. Their wives, 
children, relations, were compelled 
to renounce their names, which 
were also expunged or effaced from 
every written memorial. Everything 
they had possessed was destroyed. 
It was death to utter their names. 
Truly, when we picture such a pun- 
ishment and imagine the feelings 
with which loving eyes may have 
gazed over the glittering Bosphorus 
and splendid Golden Horn, over the 
gardens and the cypresses, the im- 
perial palaces and the domes of 
churches, to that dread Tower of 
Oblivion frowning over bright By- 
zantium, we seem to see a torture 
more exquisite than that of which 
knives or faggots could be the in- 
struments. The land in which such 
a tower was built might well be the 
land also in which men desired 
above all things the perpetual record 
of their names, the perpetual affec- 
tionate remembrance of their genius 
or their patriotism. 

Turning from the current popular 
notions of the Greeks concerning a 
future life to those held by the 
philosophers, we seem to come on 
traces that even here also there was 
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less interest felt in the subject than 
amongst us. It has often been re- 
marked how singularly Socrates 
seems to have postponed all instruc- 
tions on the subject to his disciples 
till the last hours of his life, after 
he had discussed with them such a 
multitude of topics of minor interest. 
Unless it be the art of Plato, falsify- 
ing the facts for rhetorical purposes, 
the whole band were uninformed of 
their master’s views on the matter, 
and only drew them out by their 
questions in the final scene detailed 
with such matchless perfection in 
the Phaidon.* 

Among the Roman philosophers 
also the subject, though not entirely 
neglected, does not seem to have 
excited the interest it possesses for 
us. It was not often disbelieved. 
Cicero speaks of those ‘who had 
lately begun to assert that the soul 
also dies with the body.’t And 
there seems to have been only the 
Epicurean school who summed up 
human hopes and fears in the 
solemn lines of Lucretius— 

The worst which can befall thee—judged 
aright, 
Is a sound slumber and a long good night. 


But the discussion of the subject 
seems hardly to have borne the 
stamp of their usual free and fear- 
less inquiry and bold suggestions of 
hypotheses. It was rather a con- 
tinual attempt to proffer topics of 
support and consolation, or rather 
to prove that death under any as- 
pect could be no real evil. Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Antoninus are full of 
such reflections, but not of inquiries 
into the probable or possible forms 
of a future existence. A fact still 
more remarkable is that when we 
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descend to Christian times, and find 
the pious and magnanimous Tor- 
quatus Boethius waiting in his dun- 
geon for the cord wherewith the 
cruel Theodoric crushed the brain 
which contained the last wisdom of 
the Roman world—even then we 
find his Consolations of Philosophy 
entirely derived from considerations 
altogether foreign to that of an ap- 
proaching entrance into the kingdom 
of heaven. There is no allusion to 
Christian hopes in the whole book of 
the martyr-philosopher. 

Perhaps no better result of the 
thoughts of the ancients concerning 
death can be found than in the 
beautiful words of Marcus Aurelius : 
‘ Death is a cessation of the impres- 
sion through the senses, and of the 
pulling of the strings which move 
the appetites, and of the discursive 
movements of the thoughts, and of 
the service to the flesh,’ (vi. 28). ‘Do 
not act as if thou wert going to live 
ten thousand years. Death hangs 
over thee. While thou livest—while 
it is in thy power—be good! Man! 
thou hast been a citizen of this 
great state—the world. What dif- 
ference does it make to thee whether 
it has been for five years or for 
three? Where is the hardship, if 
no tyrant or unjust judge sends thee 
away from the state, but nature 
which brought thee into it? It is 
the same as if a praetor who has em- 
ployed an actor dismisses him from 
the stage. “ But I have not finished 
the five acts but only three of them.” 
Thou sayest well, but in life the 
three acts are the whole drama; for 
what shall be a complete drama is 
determined by him who was once 
the cause of its composition, and 
now of its termination. Depart then, 


* May I venture to suggest that the famous argument in this dialogue (that as we can 


only think of a dead body and not of a dead soul, therefore the soul cannot die} has been 
unjustly treated too often by modern critics as a mere verbal quibble, and neglected as a 


real argument in favour of immortality? According to Kantian philosophy, a fact of 
which we cannot even imagine the reversal, is a necessary truth, and known to us by the 
transcendental source of knowledge. We say that grass is green and Rome a great. city. 
These are contingent truths, which we may imagine changed. But when we say that a 
triangle contains two right angles, or that the superficies of a sphere is equal to four great 
circles of the sphere, we announce necessary truths which (once we have apprehended them) 
We cannot ever imagine altered by any power whatever. Jf the idea of a soul cannot 
amit the notion of death, then immortality is a necessary truth, and known to us in- 
tuitively, Plato would doubtless have assumed the veracity of such intuitions as an 
accepted principle, ( 
t+ De Amicit, iii, 
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satisfied; for He also who releases 
thee is satisfied.’ 

In passing from the ideas of the 
Greeks and Romans concerning the 
future life to those of the Egyptians, 
we seem to have changed our whole 
atmosphere of thought. For some 
reason unknown to us, the spirit of 
the Egyptian seems to have been as 

rave as that of the Greek was 
bright and joyous. All the me- 
morials of his art that have de- 
scended to us bear the same stamp 
of ponderous solemnity ; and to him 
it is clear that instead of life being 
vivid, and the under-world a dream, 
this existence on earth was merely a 
shadowy passage to the tremendous 
realities of the judgment-seat of 
Osiris. The work of the greatest 
kings through the whole of their 
reigns was the erection of their 
tombs. From the wealthy priest 
and noble down to the mechanic, 
whatever luxury could be spared 
was devoted to the sepulchre and 
the coffin. At all feasts, and ap- 
parently at all times, in the houses 
the mummies yet unburied were 
present ; and for a description of all 
the elaborate processes and cere- 
monies of embalming and entomb- 
ing a volume is required. 

In our day and land, it is debated 
in our Parliament, whether an Eng- 
lish clergyman ought to be com- 
pelled to repeat the words of ‘sure 
and certain hope of a happy resur- 
rection’ over notorious profligates 
and persons who have entirely failed 
to ‘keep whole and undefiled’ the 
articles, without which the creed of 
Athanasius declares, ‘ without doubt’ 
every man ‘must perish everlast- 
ingly.” We have had the spec- 
tacle of the archbishop at the head 
of the National Church declaring 
in his place in the same Parlia- 
ment that he should refuse to read 
such promises as he is yet required 
by law to do over the adulterer and 
the infidel. The difficulties of the 
Egyptian high priests cannot have 
resembled those of an Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for death in the 
valley of the Nile was followed by 
solemn and deliberate judgment of 
the moral conduct of the deceased 
with a view to giving or denying to 
him the higher privileges of sepul- 
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ture. As the soul was supposed to 
be conducted across the River of the 
Dead, and brought by Thoth be- 
fore the throne of Osiris, there to 
receive the reward of his earthly 
deeds; so the body was carried in 
one of the appointed funeral arks 
across the Nile, and a solemn trial 
instituted upon it before the judges 
of the dead. The forty-two com- 
mandments (containing all the 
leading precepts of morality) called 
the ‘ Prayer-Book of the Dead,’ was 
used as an interrogatory to the wit- 
nesses ; and according as they could 
testify to the virtue of the deceased 
so were awarded to his corpse the 
honours of the tomb. If we could 
but establish a similar court in 
England—an ecclesiastical court, of 
course, with a jury of clergymen 
and a bishop for judge—how singu- 
lar a state of things would arise! 
The question inevitably occurs to 
us on raising such an hypothesis, 
Can there have been any Dissenters 
in Egypt? 

The privilege of being embalmed 
in the most perfect manner was not, 
however, a mere empty honour, but 
exceedingly important for the wel- 
fare of the individual. It is, I be 
lieve, the opinion of the best Egypt- 
ologers that the object of preserving 
the body in its mummied condition 
was to keep it ready for the return 
of the soul after three thousand 
years of such purgation or beatitude 
as Osiris might have decreed. The 
doctrine of the ‘ Resurrection of the 
flesh’ seems to have been either the 
origin of the practice of embalming, 
or perhaps suggested by the con- 
stant sight of the mummies which 
the tender care of the survivors had 
found the means to preserve. In 
any case it was the great aim of the 
embalmers to render the corpse in- 
accessible for an enormous period 
of time tothe causes of decay. And 
well did they perform their marvel- 
ous work. It is not a little affect- 
ing to consider that for the great 
mass of the mummies now lying in 
the tombs of Egypt a period very 
remarkably tallying with their three 
thousand years has actually elapsed. 
Their hope and aim has been ful- 
filled—their corpses are existing 
still, after that vast interval wherein 
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lies the whole cycle of human his- 
tory. Where may the souls be now 
whose hope it was to reassume 
those poor, withered, and shrunken 
bodies? Do they smile now, in the 
glorious forms of the radiant deni- 
gens of a larger and a grander 
world, at their once humble ambi- 
tion? ‘ Isit not thus with usall, that 
we are for ever desiring and labour- 
ing to return to the dry bones of a 
withered past, while God, more 
merciful than our wishes, bears us 
on to a nobler and a holier future ? 

It is a piteous sight, travelling in 
Egypt, to see how the remains of 
the dead are habitually violated, 
and that not so much by barbarous 
Fellah Arabs as by educated Euro- 
peans. It would seem as if the re- 
spect for a human corpse which an 
Englishman or a Frenchman, with 
any shadow of good feeling, could 
not be tempted to neglect elsewhere, 
is completely annihilated when the 
dead body in question happens to 
be a mummy. Ideas of the ludi- 
crous seem to replace all other con- 
siderations. The very care which 
the surviving relations bestowed on 
the remains of their lost parent, 
brother, husband, wife, or child, 
has exposed them to our stupid con- 
tempt; and after the lapse of thirty 
centuries we drag them from their 
beautiful tombs and tear them in 
pieces as ruthlessly as if no human 
soul had ever dwelt in and hallowed 
for ever that tenement of clay. 
Every one who has visited Egypt 
must have seen, as I have done, the 
most frightful instances of such 
desecration. In the sepulchres 
crowded round the Sphinx I have 
entered grave after grave and found 
each one had been not only rifled 
but wantonly profaned—cere-cloths, 
bones, and actual human limbs and 
flesh lying scattered about the 
floors. It was not the Arabs who 
had done this, nor the wild beasts of 
the desert, the hyzena I saw climb- 
ing the giant steps of the third 
pyramid, nor the vulture I found 
preying on the carcase of an ass in 
the ruined Cyclopian temple. It 
was the work of polished European 
gentlemen pursuing their scientific 
researches. Truly science needs to 
be the noble thing it is to answer to 
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so many responsibilities as it is 
made to stand for just now. Better 
let it pull dead mummies to pieces, 
however, in Egypt, than dissect live 
horses and dogs in the schools of 
Paris. 

One idea of the Egyptians con- 
cerning a future state is so remark- 
ably beautiful that we cannot omit 
referring to it. Among the various 
deities who all (the best Egyptolo- 
gers seem to agree) were but perso- 
nifications of the different attributes 
of the One Supreme God—the god 
whom they supposed to be the 
Judge of the Dead was Osiris. Osiris 
was the representative, not of the 
Divine Justice, Power, or Wisdom— 
but of the Goopness of God. The 
soul then went after death to be 
judged by Infinite Goodness; it 
passed into a realm wherein pre- 
sided the very impersonation of 
Mercy! No marvel was it that this 
same Osiris was the deity worshipped 
most universally through the land, 
and that his images are found by 
hundreds in the sepulchres of the 
dead, and that the favourite amulet 
of the living should have been the 
representations of hisall-seeing Eye! 
With such a doctrine as this promi- 
nent in its theology, we can have 
little space for supposing that the 
religion of ancient Egypt was a 
mere gross polytheism and idolatry, 
even if we had not the testimony in 
Tamblichus’ book on the Mysteries 
to the devout fervour of the higher 
minds of the nation. Not many 
modern treatises contain deeper 
words concerning prayer for spi- 
ritual benefits than this book 
written by the high priest of Egypt. 

The doctrine of Metempsychosis, 
so prominent in the Egyptian ideas 
of a future life, links together in a 
singular manner the theologies of 
very different nations. The Pytha- 
gorean sect in Magna Greecia doubt- 
less derived the idea from Egypt; 
but the Brahmins, we must needs 
suppose, held it in coeval antiquity. 
The extent to which the latter car- 
ried out the idea of retribution as 
inflicted in animal forms, is a cu- 
rious instance of the childlike 
minuteness of the Eastern mind. 
In the Institutes of Menu at least 
thirty different creatures are named 
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in whose bodies malefactors are im- 
prisoned, according to their crimes ; 
the scale descending down ‘to such 
particulars as that he who stole 
perfumes should be changed into a 
musk rat. Having already touched 
on the subject of transmigration in 
another article, I shall here only re- 
peat the observation that our con- 
tempt for the doctrine may possibly 
be a little excessive, and that foolish 
and unphilosophical as it must be 
held in a physiological point of 
view, in a moral one it may bear 
comparison with many of higher 
pretension. It is very absurd and 
even ridiculous to think of a human 
soul being changed (as in the bas- 
relief on the Theban tomb) into a 
hog; but the idea was not a low 
one, that the punishment for sen- 
sual sins in another life was the loss 
of that human dignity which we had 
voluntarily relinquished in this 


existence, and that a man who had 
chosen to grovel in swinish vices 
here should be compelled to wallow 
in them hereafter, conscious of his 
degradation and yet compelled to 
endure it, till by shame and repent- 


ance he has expiated his offence, 
and was fitted once more to assume 
a human shape. The minds to 
which such a notion of punishment 
could have occurred were assuredly 
not far down in the moral scale, 
however monstrous and childish we 
must admit the doctrine to be when 
gravely stated as a theory of the 
future existence. In countries 
where the doctrine prevails, animals 
are usually treated with some ten- 
derness, and their lives must be 
estimated as on the whole sufficiently 
happy. ‘Thus the punishment of 
transmigration involved no threat 
of physical suffering, only of moral 
and intellectual degradation. It is 
not a very low people to whom such 
a threat holds out any salutary ter- 
ror. ‘ Tortures vile’ appeal to the 
fears of the basest; but to dread de- 
gradation without suffering, we must 
have a good deal of human nobility 
left in us. 

The Brahmin theology, beside 
the transmigration of souls, holds 
out also the punishment of Padalon, 
the tremendous hell, with its eight 
gates and brazen beds of torture, 
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so splendidly described by Southey, 
This seems to be the abode of the 
Asuras, or evil spirits, and also (like 
Tartarus) of the most extraordinary 
criminals. It would, alas! how- 
ever, we fear, be sufficiently well 
filled (if we may judge by the testi- 
mony of our Civil Service residents), 
supposing the denunciation in the 
Institutes of Menu to be carried into 
effect—‘ Headlong in utter darkness 
shall the impious wretch tumble 
into hell, who being interrogated on 
oath, in a court of justice, shall 
answer one question falsely !’ 

There was a termination, however, 
eventually—in the Brahmin system, 
as in all others of the heathen 
world—to the future punishment of 
the wicked. The length and degree 
of debasement, of transmigrations, or 
tortures were apportioned to the 
guilt of the offenders, but not infi- 
nitely prolonged. ‘ When the vital 
soul,’ say the Institutes of Menu, 
‘has gathered the fruit of sins, 
and when its taint has been re- 
moved, it approaches again those 
two most effulgent essences, the 
Intellectual Soul and the Divine 
Spirit.’ (12-18). 

Mount Meru—the abode of Indra, 
God of Heaven—is the antipart of 
Padalon. Iis geographical position 
is singularly mundane, since in the 
Mahabharata, the hero, with his 
brothers and the wife and dog of the 
family, set off to walk from this 
weary world straight up to Mount 
Meru. Apparently the place was, 
according to the usual Eastern idea 
of an original ‘ paradise’—simply a 
park of trees and waters, fruits and 
flowers, such as that of Kubla-Khan, 
glorified in Coleridge’s ‘Opium 
Dream ’— 

In Xanadu did Kubla-Khan 

A stately pleasure dome decree, 

Where Alf, the sacred river, ran, 

In caverns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunless sea, 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were fenced round. 

And there were fountains bright, with sinu- 
ous rills, 

Where blossomed many an incense-bearing 
tree. 

And there were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enclosing sunny spots of greenery. 


Such a paradise, or ‘ park,’ as the 
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word signifies, was in fact the ori- 
ginal type of all blessed places past 
or future, or placed in imaginary 
Utopias, like the garden of Hespe- 
rides, till the time when, as Gibbon 
remarks, ‘a pastoral paradise was 
no longer suited to the condition of 
men’s minds in the artificial civiliza- 
tion of the Roman Empire, and 
cities with gold and jewels took 
their place.’ At the end of all, it 
may be doubted whether, as men 
can imagine nothing absolutely, but 
only put together and modify, the 
objects they have actually beheld, 
Martin was wrong to give us Mil- 
ton’s Eden for the future heaven. 
Art can but represent the scene of 
celestial joys, the soul must indi- 
cate their spiritual character. A 
garden of green pastures and still 
waters would be as good a place to 
enjoy the supreme blessedness as 
any other we on earth can know of. 
Conceived of without such blessed- 
ness of divine communion, the pa- 
radise of Hindoo or Moslem is a 
poor thing indeed. The vast Brah- 
min faith, however, with all its mi- 
serable errors, was by no means able 
for so many millenniums to feed the 
souls of hundreds of millions of 
men without some salt of noblest 
principles partially to redeem it. 
There were spiritual ideas of a fu- 
ture life taught in the sacred books, 
which some of us would be none the 
worse for occasionally calling to 
mind. 

‘A religious act proceeding from 
selfish views, in this world or the 
next,’ say the Institutes of Menu, ‘ is 
declared to be concrete and inte- 
rested; but an act performed with 
the knowledge of God, and without 
self-love, is called abstract and dis- 
interested. He who frequently per- 
forms disinterested acts of religion, 
he sacrifices his own spirit by fixing 
it on the Spirit of God, and ap- 
proaches the nature of that sole 
Divinity who shines by his own 
effulgence.’ (B. 12, v. 89.) ‘He who 
purifies himself in the river of a 
subdued spirit, says Vishnu Shur- 
mma, ‘will be liberated; but libera- 
tion cannot be attained by any out- 
ward observance.’ (Punchu Inutru.) 

The Brahmin ideas of a future 
state, whatever we may_be inclined 
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to think of them, have manifestly 
exercised an immense influence over 
the lives of men, and over the care 
to perform for the dead such cere- 
monies (like incremation and the 
casting into the Ganges) as were 
believed to benefit the condition of 
their souls. There are no more 
amazing chapters in human history 
than the voluntary tortures whereby 
the Hindoo Sunyasi seeks to obtain 
special beatitude, by remaining for 
years in the same painful attitude 
till his limbs wither—by hanging 
from iron hooks through his flesh— 
throwing himself under the cars of 
idols,” and similar torments. That 
our nature should be capable of 
such sacrifices for lowest concep- 
tions of God and duty, and yet 
should so perpetually fail to meet 
the demands of a true faith and ra- 
tional morality, is one of the stand- 
ing miracles of the world. The way 
in which the Hindoo law asswmes the 
readiness of great offenders to in- 
flict their own punishment, and lays 
down the method by which they 
shall starve and torment themselves 
to death in the solitude of the 
woods, is something which trans- 
ports us into another state of things 
from any we can conceive in Europe. 
It is said that these extraordinary 
regulations in the book of the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, treating ‘ Of Expia- 
tions,’ are actually observed in In- 
dia; but even the assumption that 
they would ever be so is sufficiently 
surprising. 

In any case, the prevalence of 
the suttee system, the willingness 
of the victims to continue it, even 
when British influence would have 
protected them against priestly ty- 
ranny, is proof of the vividness with 
which the idea of future reward was 
seized by the Hindoo. That the 
hope of being reunited to their des- 
potic husbands could have been so 
effective is not the least singular 
part of the business from our point 
of view. However, as the law de- 
creed, ‘a woman must be subject 
always during her life to her male 
relations—first to her father, then 
to her husband, and after his death 
to her brother, or, if her brother be 
dead, to her son, —it. is possible that 
the prospect of being ‘subject’ to 
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her ‘own child was not a pleasant 
alternative to the rule of the hus- 
band! Colonel Sleeman gives an 
instance from his own experience of 
the pertinacity with which a widow 
persisted in undergoing suttee, 
which seems one of the most cu- 
rious facts of psychology ever re- 
corded. I quote the story from me- 
mory; but the reader can refer to 
Colonel Sleeman’s very interesting 
volumes. 

On one occasion, when he held 
some command in the country, a 
Brahmin gentleman died in the 
neighbourhood, and a poor Soodra 
woman immediately afterwards 
sought an audience of Colonel Slee- 
man. Her object was to obtain his 
official consent, which was needful, 
for her performance of the suttee 
on the pyre of the deceased gentle- 
man. Colonel Sleeman, naturally 
much surprised, remonstrated with 
the woman, that she was not the 
wife of the gentleman, and had a 
living husband of her own caste. 
‘ That is true,’ she replied ; ‘ but the 
gentleman was my husband in three 
previous lives, and if I am now 
burnt with him I shall be his wife 
in the next life’ ‘You must be 
mistaken,’ answered the bewildered 
Colonel, ‘for you are a Soodra, and 
a Soodra cannot have been the wife 
of a Brahmin. ‘I was a Brahmin 
woman,’ she retorted; ‘but I was 
degraded for this life because of an 
offence I committed in my last ex- 
istence. I was standing in my hus- 
band’s house one day, when a holy 
man came to me and asked alms, 
and he asked for sugar, but I gave 
him salt, and he cursed me that I 
should be born a Soodra, and so for 
this life I have been degraded; but 
if your honour will permit me to 
perform suttee on the Brahmin gen- 
tleman’s pyre, then I shall be born 
again a Brahmin, and shall marry 
him again.’ In vain Colonel Slee- 
man expended his rhetoric and his 
logic in trying to persuade the 
woman to give up her delusion. 
Finding all argument useless, he 
ended by forbidding peremptorily 
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that the ceremony of suttee should 
be performed in his jurisdiction, 
But the woman was too resolute to 
be defeated in her intention. She 
made her sons build for her a pyre 
in a lonely corner of the jungle, and 
there, on the day of her imaginary 
husband’s incremation, she was pri- 
vately burned by her real husband 
and children, without any of the 
pomp, or noise, or intoxicating 
drinks which usually serve to mad- 
den the poor victims of this hideous 
superstition. Whether we consider 
the extraordinary and precise nature 
of the delusion which seized on this 
hapless creature, or the firmness of 
faith and resolute courage which 
induced her to endure martyrdom 
on its behalf, the tale is equally 
worthy of remembrance. 

The Adee Grunth, the sacred 
book of the Sikhs, has a beautiful 
passage condemning such immola- 
tions :— 

They are not Suttees who perish in the flames, 
O Nanuk! 
Suttees are they who die of a broken heart. 


Turning from the Brahmin to the 
Buddhist religion, we come upon 
the doctrine which, above all others, 
strikes the European mind as unac- 
countable—the doctrine of Niwwne, 
or Absorption into the Deity. The 
ultimate summit of Buddhist hopes 
is this final termination of person- 
ality. For all manner of sins the 
future life contains conditions of 
expiation, long and terrible, but yet 
finite. ‘He who has gone to the 
place of misery, say the Buddhist 
authorities, ‘after he has suffered 
enough for his miserable sins, it 
appears that he can become free.’* 
But when all expiations and changes 
of happiness and suffering have been 
gone through, if the man reaches the 
highest pitch of virtue, his reward 
is this mysterious Niwane. It will 
be fresh in every one’s mind that 
the precise nature of this state was 
disputed two or three years ago in 
the public papers in England by the 
best Buddhist scholars, and that at 
the end of the controversy it ap- 


* Buddhist tract, appended to the copy of the Jfahawanse, in the British Museum, 
p. II. 
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peared that various views of it 
might be entertained, according to 
passages in different books, all of 
equal authority. Niwane means 
simply ‘no thirst; and it may be 
understood to signify the fulfilment 
of all ‘ hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness,’ in full spiritual union 
with God; or else the absolute and 
entire sinking of the whole nature 
in the abyss of Deity, whereby no 
separate consciousness of the indi- 
vidual would remain. The latter 
view, though the most surprising to 
us, seems at least to hold good so 
far as that the hope of Niwane al- 
ways implies a hope of the merging 
of personal existence, more or less 
completely, in the One great All. 

We have here reached our moral 
antipodes. To our Anglo-Saxon feel- 
ings personality is the thing we crave 
should be saved from the wreck of 
the grave. That inward and pro- 
found self-consciousness to which I 
have already referred, as distinguish- 
ing us from the sensuous dwellers 
in brighter climes, comes out in its 
intensity when we figure to our- 
selves the life hereafter. We cannot 
be satisfied with the idea of parting 
with any portion of it, but rather 
insist that it should be strengthened 
and sharpened :— 


Tis life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller that we want. 


We are impatient if any tell us 
that even memory may be lost or 
clouded of earthly things, and that, 
for all the moral purposes of exist- 
ence, it may be left behind—that ‘a 
saddler remembers not every stitch 
he took when he was an apprentice, 
but every stitch helped to make him 
asaddler.’ The resw¢t of our earthly 
labours seems not to satisfy us, un- 
less we are to be allowed to recollect 
the labours themselves. Still less 
can we endure the notion of losing 
our self-consciousness even in the 
higher consciousness of the most 
blessed of Beings. Of course the 
whole idea is above our grasp; but 
we do more than ignore, we shrink 
from it with all the vehemence of 
our natures—quite as much per- 
laps as from absolute annihilation. 
But the Buddhist state of mind is 
the reverse of all this. Some four 
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hundred millions of our fellow-crea- 
tures are at this moment apparently 
perfectly indifferent to the idea of 
retaining their self-consciousness 
hereafter ; nay, the highest aspiration 
of the noblest souls in those lands 
for some three thousand years seems 
to have been to lose themselves in 
the infinite ocean of the Supreme 
Spirit. They wish for immortality. 
We are not to confound this doctrine 
of Niwane (close as it seems to it) 
with the idea of the extinction of 
being. It is the immersion of the 
drop in the sea—the loss of self- 
consciousness in one stupendous 
life -consciousness, filling eternity. 
Truly the differences of nature lead- 
ing to acquiescence in such a pros- 
pect are worthy of our study. This 
life, which to the Englishman is so 
earnest as to force him to project 
his personality into eternity, and 
which to the ancient Greek was so 
joyous as to make him look on his 
best Elysium in comparison as a 
world of shadows—this same pre- 
sent life on earth must be to the 
Buddhist a languid dream, wherein 
bodily wants and even spiritual de- 
sires are wearisome impediments, 
and whose noblest outcome and ter- 
mination would be a condition 
wherein ‘ no thirst ’’ would ever more 
be felt, no intrusion of personal 
sentiments of any kind, but a great 
final Peace—holy, and still, and 
motionless for ever. We cannot 
judge these things. Only Him 


. - - before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal depths of Personality, 


can know of these feelings and their 
source in the profoundest caverns of 
our nature. It seems but a neces- 
sary sequel to a theology whose 
Deity, once incarnate, has long ago 
ascended beyond human call, that 
the future life of man should also 
be thus impersonal. The wonder 
perhaps remains that the Buddhist 
creed, with so little to attract the 
hearts or warm the hopes of its fol- 
lowers, should yet demand and ob- 
tain such sacrifices of devoted lives 
in its vast monastic system, and 
maintain ethics often of such ex- 
treme beauty. We know of few pre- 
cepts of ancient or modern times 
more admirable than the Buddhist 
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one mentioned by Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, that each man should every 
night wish well in his heart to all 
mankind. If he find there is any 
individual whom he cannot regard 
with this benevolence, he must then 
resolve to perform some act of kind- 
ness to that person, and then he will 
find it easy to wish him well! 

The doctrines of a future life 
attributed to Zoroaster, and at all 
events to be found in the Zend- 
Avesta, and now believed by the 
Parsees, are exceedingly elevated. 
There is a hell, Douzakh, the abode 
of Ahrimanes and the Daroudj—of 
course a realm of darkness; but this 
hell only exists till the great day of re- 
surrection. On that last day ‘ death 
and hell give up their dead ;"—the 
good, who have been happy, and the 
wicked, who have borne their pun- 
ishment, all meet together. ‘Then 


follow three tremendous days of ex- 
piation, during which sinners must 
bear the final penalty of their of- 
fences in the presence of the virtu- 
ous. But these latter (very far from 
some notions of beatified spirits we 
have heard of in Europe), at the 


sight of the sufferings of their sinful 
fellow-creatures, weep for pity, and 
spend three days in grief and prayer 
on their behalf. Then comes the 
end. The fervent heat melts the 
solid mountains of the world, and 
down their sides roll rivers of molten 
gold, through which the evil and 
the good alike must pass: that is 
the final purification. All souls are 
redeemed. Even Ahrimanes him- 
self, the great ‘ Evil Glory,’ source of 
all woe and sin, repents, and is for- 
given. All created beings join in 
one vast paan of praise to Ormusd, 
the Lord of Good, and are happy for 
evermore in his paradise of Gordt- 
man, the World of Light. 

That a nation should have framed 
such ideas as *this of the future 
world, it must needs have attained 
a very high degree of ethical pro- 
gress. Suffering is contemplated 
directly as purifying and cor- 
rective, and happiness is understood 
to consist in reconciliation with 
Ormusd, and eternal abode in a 
heaven of which no other element 
is mentioned than light and glory. 
The pity of the good for the 
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sufferings of the wicked, is a touch 
of Christian-like beauty, which 
it were much to be wished could 
be conveyed into the theology 
of those who tell us that in that 
future life the blessed will find no 
drawbacks to their felicity in the 
knowledge that their nearest and 
dearest earthly friends are enduring 
the torments of eternal perdition. 
But the superlative excellence of 
the whole conception rests in the 
faith that good will eventually 
triumph over all—even over Ahri- 
manes himself—and evil be entirely 
vanquished and annihilated. It is 
no wonder that in another part of 
the Zend-Avesta (the Jescht Sadé) 
among the beautiful morning 
prayers commanded for the use of 
the Parsee—after his resolutions of 
duty and prayers for help to Ormusd, 
he is directed every day to repeat 
this all-inspiring announcement, 
‘Hell shall be destroyed at the 
resurrection.’ It is not easy to 
doubt that such a doctrine would 
aid the man to fight valiantly here 
in that battle against evil whose 
end he foresaw would be in final 
triumph. Is it a mistake to sup- 
pose that the heartiness with which 
the Zoroastrian undertook that 
great battle, the clearness with 
which he distinguished between 
good and evil, and the earnestness 
with which he ranged himself on 
the side of good, helped him to 
this faith in its eventual victory. 
His was no dreamy, inactive, ascetic 
religion. It called on him to his 
utmost to promote life and happi- 
ness on earth. He was bound to 
work, to marry, to plant and sow, to 
give in charity—even in the splendid 
manner the actual Parsees do in 
India. As he was_ sententiously 
informed in his sacred book, ‘ There 
are those who do not love to give. 
The abode which awaits them is 
below.’ Fasting was forbidden to 
him as ‘a culpable weakening of the 
powers entrusted to him for good 
use.’ Perhaps it was only a natural 
consequence of such ethics that he 
should deem Good the dominant 
power in the universe. It is those 
who worked hardest to make it so, 
who never see evil or suffering but 
they strive to amend it; who seem 
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to gain most confidence in that truth 
—the last word of our philosophy, 
the first of a really filial religion, 
That somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill. 


The ideas of the ancient Jews 
concerning a future life, we shall 
not discuss in this place, as touching 
too closely on the controversies of 
divines. Whether ‘Sheol,’ the Pit, 
was or was not believed before the 
Babylonish captivity, to be equiva- 
lent to annihilation, is one of the 
vexed questions which necessarily 
arise when dogmatic conclusions 
are thought to be involved in points 
of criticism, otherwise sufficiently 
obvious. These ‘ Bermoothes’ of 
divinity, fortunately concern us not 
now. It is certainly a striking fact, 
however, that the deep-hearted lite- 
rature of the Hebrews contains 
expressions of what at least seems 
hopelessness of immortality not to 
be paralleled in any heathen writer 
in the world; even as Christian 
creeds have embodied doctrines of 
the eternal perdition of the wicked, 
which no pagan system ever an- 
nounced. We look in vain else- 
where for such words as those of 
David, Job, and Solomon: ‘In death 
no man remembereth thee, and 
who shall give thee thanks in the 
pit?” ‘If aman die, shall he live 
again?’ ‘TI go whence I shall not 
return, even to the land of darkness 
and the shadow of death; a land of 
darkness as darkness itself, and of 
the shadow of death without any 
order and where the light is as 
darkness.’ ‘For to him that is 
joined to all the living there is hope, 
for a living dog is better than a 
dead lion. But the dead know not 
anything. There is no work, nor 
knowledge, nor device, nor wisdom, 
in the grave.’ 

On any possible hypothesis it 
must be admitted that the Jews 
had infinitely less hope regarding 
the future world than the surround- 
ing nations—and notably than their 
old Egyptian masters. What was 
the cause of this phenomenon it is 
hard to conjecture. We are almost 
driven to the conclusion that the 
extraordinary vividness of their 
belief in a present over-ruling Pro- 
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vidence; the ‘theocratic pragma- 
tism,’ as the German divines call it, 
which referred everything imme- 
diately to God, and made this world 
a complete drama of rewards and 
punishments — left them without 
many of the motives for strong 
faith and hope in the future which 
determine our anticipations. Cer- 
tainly, every-day experience proves 
that so far from very vivid religious 
feclings, and very fervent future 
hopes, being invariable correlatives, 
they often exist almost in inverse 
ratios in different minds. Tosome of 
the best and most spiritual of men it 
happens, that ‘ their heaven and hell 
are in this world, where their God 
is present to smile or frown.’ 

Another explanation may be sug- 
gested in the variety of the force of 
hopefulness in different individuals, 
and consequently, probably, in dif- 
ferent races. As phrenologists 
would say, the organ of hope is pre- 
dominant in some mental constitu- 
tions, and very feebly developed 
in others. It is not only its direct 
antithesis, fear, but a certain dis- 
regard of all future good or evil, 
which distinguishes them. Either 
from the want of imagination or 
from very vivid present interests, 
the distance of a few years places a 
veil before all objects, and they are 
incapable of being seriously earnest 
on the subject. I know not how 
far this would apply generally to 
the Jewish race. It has been said 
that to the present day, although a 
future life has so long been a re- 
cognized article of their creed, they 
do not appear to dwell upon the 
hopes so held out with any special 
comfort. At least for their own 
nation, however, such prospect of 
immortality should be one of un- 
mixed happiness. Calmet says that 
the Talmud (Gemara Arabin) pro- 
mises that all Jews should be shortly 
released from their sufferings, at the 
intercession of Abraham. The pa- 
radise to which they were exalted 
was denominated generally ‘Abra- 
ham’s Bosom,’ separated (as the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus recalls) 
by a ‘great gulf’ from the world of 
torment. 

Whether the Jews since their dis- 
persion have, however, cared much 
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or little for their prospects of per- 
sonal immortality; or whether the 
hopes of national restoration have 
superseded such aspirations,—they 
have at least displayed extraordinary 
interest in the burial of their bodies 
so as to insure (as they suppose) 
their speediest participation in the 
great final consummation of Jewish 
glory. The efforts they have made 
and the sufferings, losses, and hu- 
mniliations they have borne for the 
purpose of obtaining sepulture in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, form a 
singular feature in human history. 
No other nation has ever thus 
struggled not to live in their own 
land ; but to be suffered to lay their 
dust therein. Many descriptions 
haye been made of this marvellous 
place; but I confess none of them 
ever afforded me a notion of its 
actual appearance. Wandering 
alone past the fountain of Siloam 
and by the arid bed of Kedron, it 
suddenly opened on me a periect 
mountain of graves—a_ hill-side 
paved with sepulchral slabs. Each 


stone is small, so small as to lead 
to the conclusion that the bodies 
must be buried perpendicularly. 


At all events, if the multitudes there 
interred were simultaneously to 
arise, they would form a crowd as 
dense and compact as it would be 
enormous. Short Hebrew inscrip- 
tions (some evidently of great age), 
are on all the stones; and these are 
laid together with intervals only of 
a few inches, as in our oldest city 
churchyards. The slabs are almost 
on the level of the ground, and of 
equal height, so that it is literally 
one large pavement of Death. An 
appalling, almost an overwhelming 
sight. 

Perhaps the least interesting of 
all ideas of immortality ever held 
in the world are those of Islam. 
Doubtless the more spiritual among 
Mahometans have striven to sce in 
the descriptions of paradise, para- 
bles of exalted moral pleasures, as 
the Song of Solomon has been trans- 
formed into the most sublime reli- 
gious poem. But the fact apparent 
to any plain reader of the Koran, is 
that Mahomet employed his tho- 
roughly Eastern imagination in 
divising as many circumstances of 
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pleasure for his heaven, and of pain 
for his hell, as he had space to 
describe. The houris, the lake, the 
Tooba-tree, the flowers, the , mira- 
culous vine, are very little better 
than the subterranean treasures of 
Alla-ed-deen. The bridge of silk 
thread which passes over the abyss 
and whereon only the good can 
tread, while the wicked fall off, may 
be construed possibly in higher 
sense. Hell itself, where ‘ the skulls 
of the wicked shall boil like a pot, 
is an idea possessing no sort of re- 
commendation— not even novelty, 
Probably Mahomet found some 
consolation in consigning thereto 
all his enemies, including trouble- 
some insects! The exasperation of 
those small ‘ plagues of Egypt’ on a 
hot summer’s day, is surely recorded 
in his fierce denunciation, ‘ All flies 
shall be destroyed in hell fire except 
the bee!’ 

Besides heaven and hell, Maho- 
metanism has a purgatory, El-Araf, 
for the benefit of true believers only. 
Therein they are tormented for 
nine hundred or for seven thousand 
years, according to their guilt; or 
else for the period called Barzak— 
the interval between death and the 
resurrection. Besides this purga- 
tory there is a hideous ceremony 
called Ad-habal-cabor, or the Pe- 
nalty of the Sepulchre. Soon after 
burial, the corpse is called up by 
two terrific examiners, called Mon- 
kir and Nekir, who make it sit up 
and answer ail their questions con- 
cerning its former faith and prac- 
tice. When these replies prove 
unsatisfactory, Monkir and Nekir 
beat the corpse with sticks till its 
howls of pain may be heard all over 
the country. Terrible idea! One 
had almost as well believe we might 
after death be obliged to answer a 
medium and rap out answers to 
impertinent questions with the leg 
of a table! Islam was a Reforma- 
tion, not an original product of the 
religious sentiment. Its theology 
was like the columns of the early 
mosques of Cairo, a mere patch- 
work of the ruins of other churches. 
We have no right to expect from it 
any original ideas on such a matter 
as the immortal life. 

A very powerful engine, however, 
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has the Moslem paradise proved as 
an incentive to military devotion. 
The early history of Islam testifies 
amply to its influence. For such a 
purpose, indeed, it is vain to ima- 
gine a more spiritual hope proving 
yery efficacious over wild hordes of 
warriors. The paradise of houris, 
and perfumes, and luxurious food, 
offered to the dead, precisely af- 
forded sufficient counterpart to the 
pleasures remaining for the living 
on the conquest of a wealthy city. 
Kaliph Omar declined to enter 
Damascus lest the sight of it should 
destroy his relish for the joys of 
paradise. The idea of Mahomet 
in proposing such a reward for his 
followers after death, seems to have 
been carried out with additional 
ingenuity by the singular character 
who comes like a Deus ex machina 
into the stories of the Crusaders. 
The ‘ Old Man of the Mountain’ by 
supplying his soldiers with has- 
chish, and thereby causing them to 
dream the extatic visions proper to 
the use of that drug, gave them 
something more than a mere hope 
of a sensual paradise. Each man 
who had partaken of the haschish, 
conceived that he had actually seen, 
felt, tasted the joys of heaven, and 
was only impatient till the hour 
should arrive for him to take final 
possession of his inheritance. Thus 
the haschish-eater was either ready 
to go forth as an ‘ assassin’ on the 
murderous errands of his master, 
or,as we are told was actually done, 
to leap at his word of command 
from the battlements of his castle 
in Lebanon into the abyss below. 
Whether Mahomet’s hell has ex- 
ercised as potent an influence as his 
paradise, we have no means of know- 
in 


g. 

On the whole, Islam, by its 
doctrine of the absolute unity and 
sovereignty of God, has always been 
a solemn creed, impressing its dis- 
ciples with that profound reverence 
for spiritual things which strikes so 
forcibly the traveller who passes 


from the churches of southern 
Christendom, with their gabbling 
priests and distraught worshippers, 
to the stillness of the mosques of 
the East, and the solemn prayers of 
their prostrate crowds. How far 
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the doctrine of punishment after 
death may add to such religious 
awe, will probably be differently 
decided according to our views of 
the force of such doctrines generally 
on human nature. Curzon gives 
us a curious instance of the small 
effect which equally dreadful de- 
nunciations have, in comparison, 
upon Greek Christians. He says 
that happening to remark to his 
Greek servant that throughout his 
travels in Asia Minor and Armenia, 
he had never once been deceived or 
robbed by a Moslem; the Greek 
replied, ‘Oh no, wretched infidels! 
They are afraid to lie or steal. 
Their religion forbids it to them, the 
dogs!” 

The most awful case of religious 
fear, which we cannot regard as the 
result of any dogmas, but of the 
natural terrors of an outraged con- 
science, is to be found in the his- 
tory of the Mogul Emperor Aureng- 
zebe. At the termination of his 
long reign of triumphant crime and 
splendour, he was seized with 
horror at the prospect of approach- 
ing retribution. As he lay dying 
in his palace he fell into the most 
abject state of terror, and continualy 
repeated: ‘ Whenever I wake, I only 
see God! I cannot escape from 
God, I am falling into the hands 
of God? The lord of the East 
brought thus low by the mere force 
of self-condemnation, must have 
been a tremendous spectacle of 
moral realities asserting themselves 
in the face of all pomp and power. 

From the luxurious Orient to the 
wild fierce North of old, what a 
change! And what a corresponding 
change in the hopes of men concern- 
ing the unseen world! Valhalla, 
the reward of the mighty warriors 
of Scandinavia, truly offers the most 
perfect contrast conceivable with 
the Moslem paradise of houris and 
flowers. Here, where only heroes 
killed in battle could be admitted, 
the dead went forth to battle every 
day, till the horn sounded for the 
feast, and they returned to the Hall 
of Odin, healed of the wounds of 
the fray, and ready to pledge each 
other in celestial mead till close of 
night. This was heaven, the high- 
est heaven conceived of by the 
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Goth. Those who had died peace- 
fully—women, and all less glorious 
souls—were debarred from Odin’s 
palace, and compelled to seek re- 
fuge in Freya’s domain or in ‘ Hela’s 
iced abode,’ the original of our hell. 
We have seen that the warriors of 
Islam fought bravely in view of a 
paradise of repose and luxury. The 
Goth fought no less fiercely in 
prospect of a world of eternal strife. 
The inference seems obvious that 
to the former sensual gratification 
was the aim of his labours, while 
the latter loved war for war’s sake, 
and could conceive of no happiness 
in which it was not to find a pro- 
minent place. There was appa- 
rently nothing to be gained by the 
daily battles of the heroes; they 
merely went forth to hack and hew 
one another in no courteous tourna- 
ment, but with sharp swords and 
blows altogether in earnest; and 
then the pleasure for that day was 
over. Perhaps it is not very won- 
derful that the descendants of the 
race which fought for the Moslem’s 
paradise, when they have come 
across the descendants of the race 
who fought for Valhalla, should in- 
variably go to the ground. As- 
suredly the process of converting 
the wild worshippers of Odin to 
peaceful Christians sighing for an 
apocalyptic New Jerusalem, with 
gates of pearl, must have been one 
of no ordinary difficulty. We are 
not surprised to hear of Olaf the 
Saint endeavouring to accomplish it 
by the rough and ready method of 
placing all the bards and priests of 
the ancient faith on whom he could 
lay hand upon those rocky islets 
round the coast of Norway, which 
to this day are called ‘Skerries of 
Shrieks,’ in memory of the victims 
left there to be slowly engulfed by 
the tide. 

The worst penalty of wickedness 
threatened by the Odinist religion 
is one as widely diverse from the 
always recurring fiery cave of the 
southern imagination as Valhalla is 
diverse from Paradise. The de- 
scription of it, as well as I can re- 
member, was quoted from the Prose 
Edda not long ago, and runs as 
follows :— 

‘OntNa S*rand (the shore of the 
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dead) there is a great hall and a 
bad. It is all built of adders’ backs 
wattled together. And the adders’ 
venom, runs on the floor of the hall 
to the height ofa man’s breast ; and 
in this venom the souls of the per- 
fidious and of murderers must wade 
for ever and ever.’ 

We must now draw these super- 
ficial observations of a most curious 
subject to a close without noticing 
more particularly the ideas of the 
remaining nations. Many of these 
deserve, however, careful attention, 
as for example, the Druid with his 
doctrine of eternal progress from 
Abred, the state of darkness and 
ignorance, to Gwynwyd, the state 
of knowledge and felicity; the Sa- 
beean, with his four thousand years 
of purgatory; the Peruvian, with 
his long ages of wearisome labour 
(most dire of penalties to his indo- 
lent nature); the Aztec, with his 
hell ruled by the terrific devil 
Tlateacolocotl, the Rational Ow); 
and the Red-man, with his ‘ Happy 
Hunting Grounds,’ where, 


United in that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company, 


Perhaps of all the simple notions 
of futurity held by uncivilized 
tribes and revealing their humble 
hopes and fears, the most noticeable 
is that of the Greenlanders. If it 
happens, they say, that on the day 
of a man’s death the weather be 
stormy, it will be very dangerous 
for his soul, which is pale and soft, 
and devoid of bones, to perform the 
difficult journey through the rocks 
and chasms leading to the under 
world. Should he be able, however, 
to pass in safety, he will arrive at 
last at the paradise which is under 
the sea. There he will never be cold 
any more, for there will be fires all 
the year round, as much as he could 
desire. Neither will he ever be 
hungry again, for there is salt fish 
laid up in that place which will 
supply him to all eternity. 

Is this review of so many varied 
dreams of worlds of joy and agony 
a melancholy one? Shall we leave 
it with a sigh for hopes so contra- 
dictory and fears so vain? Surely 
it need not be so. The necessary 
limitations of human nature make 
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the imagination of all details of an- 
other existence, on the very hypo- 
thesis, absurd. Because it 7s an- 
other and a different world from 
this, our ideas of it are inevitably 
false; for we can but recombine and 
modify the conditions we know of 
here, and there all things must be 
changed. The one thing we can 
predicate of Heaven is that it must 
be like nothing on earth. But the 
universality of the belief that such 
a world exists, the conviction com- 
mon to all races that the soul of 
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a man never dies—that is not a me- 
lancholy subject of reflection, but a 
blessed one. From the opposite 
ends of the earth, from remotest 
time till now, from the Brahmin to 
the Greenlander, from the contem- 
porary of the mammoth to the civi- 
lized man of to-day—all have borne 
the same testimony. The faith in 
immortality is written on the heart 
of humanity. There is but One 
Hand which could have engraved 
it there, and that Hand writes no 
falsehoods.* 


THE SONG OF THE LITTLE BALTUNG. 
A.D, 395+ 
I, 
HARPER came over the Danube so wide, 
And he came into Alaric’s hall, 
And he sang the song of the little Baltung 
To him and his heroes all. 
II, 
“ The old old Balt and the young young Balt 
Rode out of Caucaland, 
With the royal elephant’s trunk on helm 
And the royal lance in hand. 
Ill, 
Thuringer heroes, counts and knights, 
Pricked proud in their meinie ; 
For they are away to the great Kaiser, 
In Byzant beside the sea. 
Iv. 
And when they came to the Danube so wide 
They shouted from off the shore, 
‘Come over, come over, ye Roman knaves, 
And ferry your masters o’er.’ 
Vv. 
And when they came to Adrian’s burgh, 
With its towers so smooth and high, 
‘Come out, come out, ye Roman knaves, 
And see your lords ride by.’ 
VI. 
But when they came to the long long walls 
That stretch from sea to sea, 
That old old Balt let down his chin, 
And a thoughful man grew he. 


* As the writer has been compelled to dispense with most of the references desirable 
for this paper, she trusts any small inaccuracies which may be detected will meet indul- 
gence.—-La Spezzia, Oct, 20, 1863. 
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vil. 
* Oh, oft have I scoffed at brave Fridigern, 
But never will I scoff more, 
If these be the walls which kept him out 
From the Micklegard there on the shore.’ 


VIII. 

Then out there came the great Kaiser, 
With twice ten thousand men ; 

But never a Thuring was coward enough 
To wish himself home again. 


IX. 

* Bow down thou rebel, old Athanarich, 
And beg thy life this day ; 

The Kaiser is lord of all the world, 
And who dare say him nay ?’ 


x. 
«I never came out of Caucaland 
To beg for less nor more ; 
But to see the pride of the great Kaiser 
In his Micklegard here by the shore. 


XL 
“I never came out of Caucaland 
To bow to mortal wight, 
But to shake the hand cf the great Kaiser, 
And God defend my right.’ 


XII. 
He shook his hand, that cunning Kaiser, 
And he kissed him courteouslie, 
And he has ridden with Athanarich 
That wonder-town to see. 


XIII. 
He showed him his walls of marble white— 
A mile o’erhead they shone ; 
Quoth the Balt, ‘ Who would leap into that garden, 
King Siegfried’s boots must own.’ 
XIV. 
He showed him his engines of arsmetrick 
And his wells of quenchless flame, 
And his flying rocks, that guarded his walls 
From all that against him came. 


Xv. 

He showed him his temples and pillared halls, 
And his streets of houses high ; 

And his watch-towers tall, where his star-gazers 
Sit reading the signs of the sky. 
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XVI. 
He showed him his ships with their hundre cars, 
And their sides like a castle wall, 
That fetch home the plunder of all the worl, 
At the Kaiser’s beck and call. 


XVII. 
He showed him all nations of every tongue 
That are bred beneath the sun, 
How they flowed together in Micklegard street 
As the brooks flow all into one. 


XVIII. 
iTe showed him the shops of the china ware, 
And of silk and sendal also, 
And he showed him the baths and the waterpipes 
On arches aloft that go. 


XIX. 
He showed him ostrich and unicorn, 
Ape, lion, and tiger keen; 
And elephants wise roared ‘ Hail Kaiser! 
As though they had Christians been. 


=a 
He showed him the hoards of the dragons and trolls, 
Rare jewels and heaps of gold 
‘ Hast thou seen, in all thy hundred years, 
Such as these, thou king so old?” 


XXI. 

Now that cunning Kaiser was a scholar wise, 
And could of gramarye, 

And he cast a spell on that old old Balt, 
Till lowly and meek spake he. 


XXII. 

‘Oh oft have I heard of the Micklegard, 
What I held for chapmen’s lies ; 

But now do I know of the Micklegard, 
By the sight of mine own eyes. 


XXIII. 
* Woden in Valhalla, 
3ut thou on earth art God; 
And he that dare withstand thee, Kaiser, 
On his own head lies his blood,’ 


XXIV. 

Then out and spake that little Baltung, 
Rode at the king’s right knee, 

Quoth ‘ Fridigern slew false Kaiser Valens, 
And he died like you or me.’ 
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XXy. 
‘ And who art thou, thou pretty bold boy, 
Rides at the king’s right knee ?” 
‘Oh I am the Baltung, boy Alaric, 
And as good a man as thee.’ 


XXVI. 

* As good as me, thou pretty bold boy, 
With down upon thy chin ? 

* Oha spae-wife laid a doom on me, 
The best of thy realm to win.’ 


XXVII. 
*If thou be so fierce, thou little wolf cub, 
Or ever thy teeth be grown ; 
Then I must guard my two young sons 
Lest they should lose their own,’ 


XXVIII. 
‘Oh, it’s I will guard your two lither lads 
In their burgh beside the sea, 
And it’s I will prove true man to them 
If they will prove true to me. 


XXIX. 
‘ But it’s you must warn your two lither lads, 
And warn them bitterly, 
That if I shall find them two false Kaisers, 
High hanged they both shall be.’ 


XXX. 
Now they are gone into the Kaiser’s palace 
To eat the peacock fine, 
And they are gone into the Kaiser’s palace 
To drink the good Greek wine. 


XXXI, 
The Kaiser alone, and the old old Balt, 
They sat at the cedar board ; 


And round them served on the bended knee 
Full many a Roman lord. 


XXXII. 
© What ails thee, what ails thee, friend Athanarich, 
What makes thee look so pale ?” 
*I fear I am poisoned, thou cunning Kaiser, 
For I feel my heart-strings fail. 


XXXII. 

‘Oh would I had kept that great great oath 
I swore by the horse’s head, 

I would never set foot on Roman ground 
Till the day that I lay dead. 
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XXXIV, 
‘Oh would I were home in Caucaland, 
To hear my harpers play, 
And to drink my last of the nut-brown ale, 
While I gave the gold rings away. 
XXXV. 
‘Oh would I were home in Caucaland, 
To hear the Gothmen’s horn, 


And watch the waggons, and brown brood mares, 
And the tents where I was born, 


XXXVI, 

‘ But now I must die between four stone walls 
In Byzant beside the sea : 

And as thou shalt deal with my little Baltung, 
So God shall deal with thee.’ 


XXXVIL 

The Kaiser he purged himself with oaths, 
And he buried him royally, 

And he set on his barrow an idol of gold, 
Where all Romans must bow the knee. 


XXXVIII. 

And now the Goths are the Kaiser’s men, 
And guard him with lance and sword, 

And the little Baltung is his sworn son-at-arms, 
And eats at the Kaiser’s board. 


XXXIX. 

And the Kaiser’s two sons are two false white lads 
That a clerk may beat with cane. 

The clerk that should beat that little Baltung 
Would never sing mass again, 


XL. 

Oh the gates of Rome they are steel without, 
And beaten gold within ; 

But they shall fly wide to the little Baltung 
With the down upon his chin. 


XLI. 

Oh the fairest flower in the Kaiser’s garden 
Is Rome and Italian land, 

But it all shall fall to the little Baltung 
When he shall take lance in hand. 


XLII, 
And when he is parting the plunder of Rome, 
He shall pay for this song of mine, 
Neither maiden nor land, neither jewel nor gold, 
But one cup of Italian wine.” 
C. KINncsLey. 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN OUDH. 


11.—Brrrus, Marriaces, DEATHS, AND ‘ WoLF-Boys.’ 


HE expenses attendant upon 

the comfortable settlement of 
their daughters in marriage seems 
to have been one of the instigating 
causes to the crime of female in- 
fanticide, once so common amongst 
the higher classes of Hindus in 
Oudh. For a daughter to attain 
the age of womanhood without 
having been duly affianced and 
imarried, being regarded by all the 
members of her family — father, 
mother, brothers, &c.—as a deep 
disgrace, they endeavoured to avoid 
at once the necessity for the ex- 
pense and the fear of the disgrace, 
by putting the female infant to 
death. Active measures have been 
taken to put an end to this crime, 
but such is the secresy of the ze- 
nana and the harem amongst the 
Rajpoots, that it is to be feared the 
crime is still far from having been 
extirpated. 

I. It will be seen from the fol- 
lowing sketch of the ceremonies 
attending the birth of the infant— 
male or female—that even amongst 
the poor villagers the principal ex- 
penses of the birth are expected to 
be defrayed by the family of the 
mother; whilst the honour and 
glory of the event appertains en- 
tirely to that of the father. 

At the time of birth alone does 
the distinction of castes vanish. It 
is a matter of life and death, they 
say; and the wise woman of an in- 
ferior caste, who would not be ad- 
mitted to touch even a garment of 
the superior grade at another time, 
is sent for and welcomed when her 
services are likely to be required in 
ushering the new-comer safely into 
the world. These distinctions of 
caste, it must be remembered, are 
as rigidly preserved in the poverty 
of village life as amidst the grandeur 
of a palace. I have myself heard 
the well-to-do shop-keeper of a 
country town, who could lend his 
5000 Or 6000 rupees at a day’s 
notice, on a sufficient mortgage, 
without inconvenience to himself, 
address the Brahman working on 
the roads for threepence a day as 


‘Great King’ (Maharaj) every time 
he spoke to him; and it is not an 
uncommon form of worship ten- 
dered to the same caste from the 
inferior, wealthy or poor, to pour 
a cup of water over the ‘ great 
king’s’ feet, and then drink the 
water afterwards! 

No sooner is the birth of the 
child announced amongst the village 
community, than the female members 
of the husband’s family—his mother, 
sisters, &c.—hasten to do honour 
to him by visiting the mother and 
child for the purpose of congratula- 
tion. Each is expected too to make 
a small present to the midwife—say 
of a pice or two—two pice being 
equal in value to three farthings. 
The usual fee of the midwife from 
the husband for her services on the 
occasion, varies from a shilling to 
three or four shillings according to 
the wealth of the parties. In the 
meantime, the father is not per- 
mitted to see his child, except at a 
distance, until the sixth day, and 
even then not to embrace it or 
touch it, until all the ceremonial 
observances usual on the occasion 
have been fulfilled. Nor are the 
female relatives of the mother per- 
mitted to enter the room until the 
sixth day. The household from 
which the mother came, however, 
is not kept in ignorance of the great 
event. A present of swectmeats, of 
trifling value, is sent by the recent 
mother to her own parents, which 
they are expected to return by send- 
ing a suit of fine clothes to every 
member of the household of their 
daughter’s husband, and, in addition 
to this, the silver ornaments for the 
arms and legs of the newly-born 
infant. If poverty compels them 
to forego the usual present of the 
suits of clothing on such occasions, 
it is imperative that the first orna- 
ments worn by the infant should 
come from them; and it is rare 
indeed that they do not send some- 
thing in the way of clothing for 
the child’s father and mother, to 
avoid the sneers of their relatives 
for ever after, if they cannot send 
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such to all the household. We all 
know the tyranny of custom in such 
eases. ‘The poor widow in Eng- 
land, who is uncertain of any future 
provision for herself or her children, 
will yet, in nine cases out of ten, 
order and pay for the customary 
mourning, rather than have the 
finger of scorn pointed at her. And 
if custom rules in Europe, it literally 
tyrannizes in the East. 

Not only are the gifts of clothing 
and ornaments demanded by cus- 
tom on such occasions, from the 
father. and mother of the young 
wife, but they must be mean indeed, 
in village eyes, if they do not send 
as well a good store of rice, and 
sugar, and milk, for the support of 
their daughter till the great cere- 
mony of the sixth day releases the 
husband from his exclusion, and 
restores the family to its wonted 
course. And here it must be re- 
membered that suits of clothes 
anongst the Hindus—such at least 
as are worn in the village com- 
munities—consist simply of sheets 
and loose shirts, that will fit any 
one and every one. -No nice and 
elaborate measurements to prepare 
them, are necessary beforehand. 
The village pedlar brings them in 
his pack ready for all wearers. 

In all parts of the world the 
female communities are busy, anx- 
ious, bustling, and fussy, on the 
occasions of births. The poor hus- 
band, neglected and tyrannized 
over, wanders about disconsolate in 
his own house, as if he had sud- 
denly discovered that he had no 
business to be there at all. He is 
one too many. Every female in the 
household is oppressed by a weight 
of business, and puffed up by a 
sense of importance that puts the 
poor husband down in the most 
supercilious manner. He has no- 
thing to do but to reflect upon his 
own inability to be of the slightest 
use, and to let things take their 
course. Births, in fact, all the 
World over, are a period of female 
saturnalia, in which period the less 
the man appears the better. And 
amid this bustling, anxious group, 
who so important, who so bustling, 
who so authoritative—and rightly 
80 of course—as the fair sufferer’s 
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mother? The mother-in-law blows 
out, on such an occasion, into the 
very life and soul, the axle and 
pivot, the centre and guiding prin- 
ciple of the whole turmoil. How- 
ever gentle and kind at other times, 
however regardful of the comfort 
and happiness of her son-in-law— 
let but the little stranger be about 
to make, or have made, his entrance 
into society, and the mother-in-law 
is the animating spirit of the house- 
hold—the husband in his own house 
is worse than useless, he is in the 
way. Nowif this be so—and who 
doubts it?—in the West, where all 
the expense falls upon the luckless 
husband, who is thus unceremoni- 
ously thrust into holes and corners, 
and feels obliged and thankful if 
he is not bullied and snubbed 
by his own servants—how much 
more is it the case in the East, in 
Oudh? where the mother-in-law is 
conscious—proudly conscious that, 
not only is her spiriting necessary 
that all matters may be done safely, 
decently, and in order, but also that 
by far the greater share of the ex- 
pense comes from her own stores, 
or those of her husband? The 
mother-in-law in the civilized life 
of the Western world is the ruler 
of the household, but not neces- 
sarily anything more, on such occa- 
sions; but the mother-in-law of the 
village cottage in Oudh is not only 
ruler of the household and all it 
contains, but of the luckless son-in- 
law as well, for the time being. 
And now the sixth day has 
dawned—the great day that is to 
put an end to the state of pupilage 
and restraint in which the husband 
has been hitherto kept. But; why 
the sixth day particularly, and not 
the eighth or tenth —the fifth, 
seventh, ninth, or fift enth? Ty- 
rant custom has so ruled it. My 
own private opinion being that, 
after numerous experiments, they 
found, in the good olden time, six 
days of such absolute tyranny and 
exclusion was'!as much as mankind 
could stand. There might be hus- 
bands who would go on to seven or 
even eight, but they were the ex- 
ception, not therule. It is a curious 
fact that during these six days they 
consider it imperative the mother 
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should bathe every day in warm 
water, from head to foot—a practice 
which is rigidly enforced, 

The great event of this sixth day 
is the feast of which all the mem- 
bers of the household partake, and 
at which worship is enjoined—or 
puja made, as they express it—to 
the manes of the husband’s ances- 
tors. This worship varies slightly, 
according to the caste of the wor- 
shippers, but the same principle 
pervades the whole: that a space 
being cleared within doors, and 
plastered with cow-dung—the cow, 
it must be remembered, being a 
sacred animal, and everything com- 
ing from it sacred also—a lamp is 
placed before a fire, into which, at 
the time of the offering, drops of 
oil are poured as the names of the 
ancestors, whose manes are being 
propitiated, are pronounced. An 
offering of food is likewise laid 
apart, the savour of which is sup- 
posed to be imbibed by the spirits 
in, question; and, amongst the 
lowest castes only, this food con- 
sists of pork. Otherwise the grand 
dinner of the day consists of rice, 
sugar, milk, and ghee—the latter 
consisting of clarified or boiled 
butter, and forming the usual ac- 
companiment of all cooking in the 
East. Ghee and sugar also, in 
various proportions, form the grand 
constituents of the common sweet- 
meats. 

At this great ceremonial dinner 
of the sixth day, all the relatives 
are invited to attend—the expense 
again falling on the mother’s parents. 
The meat or offerings set apart for 
the manes of the ancestors, is last 
of all eaten by the assembled house- 
hold; and thus the ceremony comes 
toanend. It being supposed that, 
during the entire period of the 
feast, the spirits whom they seek 
to propitiate have been feasting 
likewise on the savoury smell of 
the food set apart for them. 

Music, if it can be procured— 
music and singing, continued far 
into the night—forms the usual con- 
clusion of this festive rite. The 
principal instrument employed on 
such occasions, as on almost all 
other village rejoicings, consisting 
of a kind of drum beaten with the 
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hand, called a tom-tom, and which, 
to European ears, sounds anything 
but melodious. The nasal mono- 
tonous singing, and the beating of 
this drum by jerks, and fits, and 
starts, apparently, is the climax of 
village rejoicings, Both are con- 
tinued with a pertinacity and a 
dogged ‘resolution worthy of better 
music and greater harmony. The 
sixth day’s dinner, for instance, 
which terminates the ceremonials 
of the birth, may take place at mid- 
day. It does not last longer than 
an hour, or at the utmost two. 
Then commences the tom-toming 
and the singing, which are kept up 
till midnight or later—often till the 
small hours threaten the revellers 
with the intrusion of daylight upon 
their rejoicings. 

This sixth day’s festival at an 
end, the household resumes its 
wonted course of life. 

In the meantime, however, the 
astrologer has not been idle. The 
hour—if possible the moment—of 
birth having been ascertained, he 
proceeds to draw out the horoscope, 
which is generally minute, or the 
reverse, in its details and informa- 
tion, according to the amount which 
the parents are able to afford. | 
have had three of these horoscopes 
constructed by village astrologers 
to see of what they consist, and 
found, as I expected, that the intel- 
ligible portion consisted of such 
general predictions and foreshadow- 
ings as might be safely made of any 
one at any time: thus, ‘ 1849, pro- 
fit; 1851, travel and expense; 1855, 
profit and health; 1860, care and 
anxiety; 1866, health, travelling, 
and profit; 1873, much sickness 
this year; 1891, great happiness; 
1892, profit; 1901, happiness, Long 
life with varying fortunes are pro- 
mised to this individual.’ Besides 
this the paper is decorated with un- 
intelligible squares, lozenges, and 
figures of heavenly bodies. But all 
the meaning to be made out of it, I 
have given above. 

As a general rule village families 
pay from three to eight or even ten 
shillings for the horoscope; and, in 
most cases, amongst strict Hindu 
families, the astrologer gives the 
name to the infant. Mothers will 
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not always submit, however, to this 
last regulation of rigid Hinduism, 
and insist on their own nomination 
instead of the ‘fright of a name’ 
the astrologer would sometimes in- 
flict. Such is human nature all the 
world over. 

Il. And now that the infant has 
been ushered into the world safely, 
and the astrologer has done his 
part in providing for its future wel- 
fare, the parents, in the majority of 
the castes, but not all, begin almost 
immediately to think of his being 
affianced: if the little one is a 
daughter the necessity for the speedy 
betrothal is still more urgent. Be- 
trothals take place at all ages, from 
afew months to four or five years 
of age; but they must be negligent 
parents indeed who delay the cere- 
mony beyond the latter period. 
Custom has so willed it. There is 
little of ceremonial attendant upon 
the betrothal. The matter is settled 
entirely by the parents on either 
side. It has been said that John 
Bull can do nothing without dining 
over it; but the Hindus are much 
more open to this same praise or 
censure, Whichever it be intended 
for. Their lives are rounded with 
dinners. ‘They dine over the cere- 
monials of the birth, and feast over 
those of the betrothal and marriage, 
and dine ceremonially again when 
death has entered their abodes. 

When the fathers, or uncles, or 
elder brothers, of the youthful 
couple have decided upon young 
Mukhun Lall being the future hus- 
band of the little Arami they dine 
together, to show to assembled 
Hindudom that they are of one bro- 
therhood. The dining, not at the 
same table, but on the same ground, 
and at the same time, is a public 
recognition that the one party is 
fully recognized by the other as men 
and brethren, whatever malicious 
tongues may have said in times past. 

Little Arami, at whose house the 
(linner is given, knows and cares very 
little indeed of what is going on. She 
is being betrothed, well and good; she 
always knew she would be betrothed 
some day, at least she has heard the 
big people talking of it. She is 
hardly able to lisp out the word for 
it; but she likes the business not- 
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withstanding, for she has a shrewd 
suspicion there will be quantities of 
sweetmeats when it’s allover. Any 
meeting of the brotherhood, she has 
had experience enough to know, is 
always accompanied with distribu- 
tion of sweetmeats, and she supposes 
that when her betrothal is taking 
place it will be so likewise. 

To Mukhun Lall! Nobody knows 
anything about him. What has 
that to do with it? Fate has it all 
in its own hands—betrothals, and 
marriages, and births, and deaths, 
young people and old, good people 
and bad, all are in fate’s hands— 
and why not Mukhun Lall and 
Arami? And yet there is a tragic 
side to this apparently harmless 
farce of the betrothal—a tragic side 
that exposes an amount of human 
woe as the result of these early be- 
trothals, making one shudder to 
contemplate it. Should Mukhun 
Lall die, young Arami is regarded 
by grim superstition as a creature 
whose interests in life have ended, 
who ought not to be on earth at 
all. She may be a child or a beau- 
tiful girl just bursting into all the 
grace of womanhood; she may be 
possessed of ability and accomplish- 
ments, of a sensitive soul, glowing 
with poetic ideas, or of a strong re- 
solute determined mind; let her be 
possessed of what she may she is 
crushed, ground to earth, humi- 
liated, by a tyrant superstition 
that knows no pity. The unfeeling 
finger of scorn is pointed at her ever 
after as an outcast. The man who 
speaks a word of kindness to her 
does it as he would talk kindly to a 
dog or a horse. There is no human 
sympathy for her. She feels too, 
in her own mind, such is the power 
of credulity and superstition, that 
she ought to be in the grave of her 
husband ; she looks upon herself as 
the outcast men call her, without 
hope in cither world. In a popula- 
tion of some hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of human beings, think how 
many such cases occur, and then 
say, has}not this innocent-looking 
betrothal of Hinduism its tragic side 
as well? 

But it is not so with our little 
Arami. Mukhun Lall gets into all 
sorts of scrapes as a boy; and his 
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mother has been known more than 
once to say that it is a wonder that 
boy has ever been reared. Nothing 
but her own indefatigable attention 
and superior management would 
ever have got him through the dan- 
gers that he has gone through. 
Arami has heard her future mother- 
in-law say so often, and is quite 
sure there is much truth in it. She 
begins to love Mukhun Lall already, 
although she has never seen him 
yet, for his village is six miles away. 
But the day of the grand marriage 
ceremony is drawing nigh, and 
Arami will see her destined husband 
then. She is all excitement; the 
whole household is all excitement. 
Nothing else but preparations for 
he wedding are talked of. Arami 
is now nine, and Mukimn Lall just 
one month older; and the astrologer 
has been consulted to fix upon a 
lucky month and day and period 
for the marriage. Everything is 
prepared. Arami begins to feel 
herself quite a woman, with all a 
woman’s cares upon her. She has 
a host of things to think about and 
to attend to. Seven days before the 
eventful morn that is to witness the 
grand ceremonial, her mother bathes 
and dresses her with care, takes her 
outside the house, sprinkles a hand- 
ful of corn over her, and brings her 
back, holding a brass plate in her 
hand on which are peculiar sweet- 
meats prepared for such occasions. 
Five days before the same day 
Mukhun Lall’s mother goes through 
exactly the same ceremony with her 
son, and to his annoyance repeats it 
every evening of the five. In the 
same way is the ceremony repeated 
every evening of the seven on 
Arami’s side, who goes through it 
with solemn devotion. She does 
not know its import, and neither of 
the mothers can tell her respective 
child what is the sense of it. It is 
rigidly observed, however, and 
seems to be a sort of dumb-show 
invocation of fruitfulness. Nothing 
is said on these occasions. 

At length the long-anticipated 
morning has dawned, and Arami is 
to be married. Mukhun Lall’s 
father brings him to the house of 
the bride, dressed in his usual attire, 
as if nothing particular were about 
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to take place. A plate of sweet 
meats accompanies them. When 
they arrive at the house they find 
all the relatives on both sides as- 
sembled. Arami’s aunt comes out 
before Mukhun Lall enters the 
house, and taking the plate of sweet- 
meats distributes a small portion to 
each visitor. She then takes Muk- 
hun Lall aside and dresses him 
richly—suits of clothes being also 
prepared at the expense of Arami’s 
parents for all the household of her 
youthful bridegroom. Brilliantly 
dressed, as brilliantly as the means 
of the parties will admit of, he is 
crowned with a garland, and thus 
decorated introduced into the apart- 
ment where Arami, veiled from 
head to foot, awaits him, surrounded 
by her relatives. She is led forward 
by her uncle to mect Mukhun Lall, 
who anxiously endeavours, by au- 
guring from her gait and manner, 
to form some idea of the form and 
countenance to be hereafter re- 
vealed. A square platform having 
been prepared, a fire is lit upon it, 
into which some ghee is sprinkled. 
The flowing dresses of the two are 
tied together and sprinkled with a 
yellow powder, whilst they proceed, 
under the direction of the Brahman, 
to walk round the fire solemnly. 
When this is done seven times, as 
our youthful hero and heroine do, 
the marriage is one of the most 
formal character; and the husband 
subsequently attests it by saying, 
‘She is my wife by seven rounds.’ 
The presence of the Brahman is not 
indispensable, but if his services 
can be secured s¢ much the better; 
and some of them, learned in the 
Shasters, will repeat on such occa- 
sions, whole pages taken from the 
sacred books, which they have 
learned long ago by heart. 

And now comes the great feast— 
the marriage feast—without which 
the brotherhood would hardly con- 
sider it a marriage at all. At this 
feast the bride and bridegroom sit 
together and eat together, she being 
then first unveiled for the purpose. 
It may be easily supposed that our 
little Arami has no great appetite, 
that she is far more anxious to see 
what impression the disclosure of 
her features has had upon her boy- 
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husband than to regaic herself with 
the good things provided for her. 
It is not so with Mukhun Lall, 
however: he has had a long walk, 
and the morning air has given him 
an appetite. He says little until he 
has feasted largely on the excellent 
yiands provided, and then talks 
composedly and critically of the 
sweetmeats. Both parties are satis- 
fied, and the hookah or hubble- 
bubble, and the reception of cere- 
monial visits, and the inspection of 
presents, fill up the time until the 
evening. 

Then it is the turn of Mukhun 
Lall’s father to ask if Arami may be 
permitted to visit her husband’s 
family for ten or fifteen days. Here 
there is always a little friendly and 
graceful interlude of badinage. 
Courtesy requires that the father 
of the boy should make this request, 
and custom requires that the mother 
of the girl should protest he is quite 
unreasonable. ‘Ten or fifteen days! 
the idea is preposterous. The 
whole household would be deranged 
on both sides. No, truly, it cannot 
be granted; but she may go for jive. 
With this the boy’s father is fain to 
be conient, having known well all 
along that nothing else was to be 
expected. Custom has so settled it. 

Taking his garland off as he gets 
to the door, Mukhun Lall is carried 
off, miscellaneous presents of sweet- 
meats, clothes, and ornaments being 
sent along with him. The next day 
Avami, richly dressed, is carried in 
a litter to the village of her hus- 
band. She is met at its entrance 
by her hushand’s relations, who re- 
ceive her in charge; and, accom- 
panied by music and a fine retinue, 
is conducted to her husband’s house, 
or rather the house of his father. 
When the bride thus pays her first 
visit to the new household, it is in- 
cwnbent she should not go on foot. 
However poor the family may be 
they will provide some means of 
escort and some means of carriage 
beyond the common. It may be 
only a pony, or even a donkey, but 
something of that kind will certainly 
be provided. 

During the whole five days she 
remains in her new home, feasting, 
and inusic, and singing, and dancing 
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are kept up, as well as the means of 
the parties will permit; and when 
she leaves it again to return to her 
mother, fresh presents must be 
made, fresh expenses incurred by 
her parents to meet the demands of 
that grinding old tyrant, custom. 
It is all these expenses, without 
which Hindu marriages cannot be 
solemnized, which have conduced to 
cause the deaths of so many thou- 
sands of female children throughout 
Oudh. There was no crime more 
prevalent than female infanticide, 
and none more difficult to the Eng- 
lish Government to eradicate, if 
indeed it has yet been eradicated ; 
for it did not belong to the poor 
only, but was the characteristic of 
wealthier classes as well; and who 
shall tell us now the secrets of their 
zenanas ? 

And now our little Arami is a 
wedded wife. Still only nine years 
of age. However, fortunately for the 
people and the country, custom 
does not require that she should 
finally leave her father’s roof till she 
has attained her fourteenth or six- 
teenth year. Nor isit usual amongst 
the villagers for the wife to join her 
husband till he has some means of 
providing for her. Where wealth 
renders such considerations of small 
import, twelve is the more usual 
age. When she has thus finally 
left, her mother has the right of re- 
claiming her services for a month, 
at the end of two months’ residence 
in her new home; and every year 
after, as long as the mother lives, 
she has also the right of requiring 
her daughter to reside with her for 
at least six weeks—six weeks in 
each year—a curious provision, not 
in force, so far as I am aware, in 
other countries. 

From what has already bcen 
said it will be apparent that the 
expenses of marriage, as entailed 
upon the parents of the bride, are 
very considerable; yet there is one 
additional item not yet noticed, and 
which presses heavily on the poor. 
When the bride goes finally to take 
up her abode with her husband, she 
is expected to bring with her stores 
of provision sufficient to last the 
household into which she enters at 
least for a couple of months. Thus 
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every step of the tedious ceremonial, 
from the betrothal in early infancy 
to the final settlement of the two as 
householders, is fraught with very 
considerable outlay on the part of 
the bride’s family. 

As the Hindus form the great 
mass Of the village population, their 
habits and customs are properly 
those of the country itself. The 
Mohammedan form of marriage is 
more of a religious ceremonial, and 
the marriage procession of the bride- 
groom to fetch home his bride, which 
generally takes place in the evening 
or at night, forms the predominant 
and distinguishing feature of the 
outer ceremonials. It is this pro- 
cession, or something analogous to 
it amongst the Jews, on which the 
parable of the wise and foolish vir- 
gins is founded. Amongst some of 
them the boy and girl are seated 
upon a bed, when the sentences 
from the Koran are read; and the 
bride being closely veiled, the youth 
says, ‘ Be thou blind of one eye or 
both, or lame, or deaf, or ugly, or 
beautiful, or good, or bad, I take 
thee for my wife.’ In some cases a 
sheet is then thrown over their 
heads as they sit together, and a 
small mirror put into the bride- 
groom’s hands, into which both 
look, and thus he sees for the first 
time the features of his bride. I 
have heard of one faint-hearted 
swain falling back in a swoon when 
he saw the reflection of his fair 
one’s face. ‘They have married me 
to a squinter,’ he muttered, as he 
was being carried off. It was quite 
true; but ‘the squinter, as he un- 
gallantly called her, made him an 
excellent wife, as the ugly wives al- 
ways do in the novels of distin- 
guished female novelists now-a-days 
in England. 

Ill. There are few countries in 
which death seems to appal the 
people less than in Northern India. 
it is to them so much a matter of 
fate, that—although they often show 
themselves cowardly in the field in 
endeavouring to avoid it, yet once 
before them according to rule and 
form and custom—they look the 
grim ‘monster full in the face and 
are content. Numberless are the 
stories current amongst the Euro- 
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pean population of the coolness with 
which the mutineers met their fate 
when they saw that there was no 
help for it, die they must and 
should. It was not so much fear 
of death itself as of the improved 
death-dealing weapons of modem 
warfare, and the regularity of the 
whole procedure, that seems to 
have made cowards of such large 
numbers of men when they were 
fighting in 1857-8 against the com- 
paratively few Europeans. Perhaps 
conscience had something to do with 
it; to be ‘unfaithful to their salt? 
although under pretence of religion, 
was a reproach which perhaps they 
were unable to’ wipe out of the 
tablets of their own hearts; and it 
is well known that ‘this conscience 
doth make cowards of us all.’ 

Amongst the Hindus who line the 
streams of the great rivers of North- 
ern India, and look upon those 
streams as sacred—not the Ganges 
only, but all its tributaries—the 
belief isa part of their inner life, 
nurtured with them from the earliest 
infancy, that to be buried in any 
such stream, or to be burned on its 
banks, is a sure passport to eternal 
bliss. Amongst the higher orders 
in Oudh the desire is to die in 
Ajudhya, the sacred city. The 
river on which it stands, the Gogzra, 
is supposed at that particular place 
to be peculiarly holy; and sick 
wretches whom the astrologers have 
doomed to death, are hurried off 
without a moment’s delay that they 
may not breathe their last till they 
have reached the precincts of the 
holy city. Often, of course, the 
astrologer’s prediction of death is 
brought about by the means igno- 
rantly taken to secure the soul's 
benefit. 

Amongst the villagers at a dis- 
tance from Ajudhya, however, this 
is too expensive a luxury for the 
relatives of the sick to indulge in; 
and doubtless the sick poor are 
proportionately the better for their 
inability to purchase it. They die 
calmly on their rude beds; and as 
soon as the breath has left the body, 
the corpse, having been placed on 
the floor of the apartment, is shaved 
and dressed with new clothes if 
possible, and ornamented or deco- 
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rated as the means of the relatives 
will admit. It is then carried off 
by the nearest relatives, if possible, 
either to the place of interment—for 
all the Hindu castes do not burn 
their dead—or to the river’s bank 
to be burned. On these occasions 
offerings of rice-balls and sweet- 
meats are made, accompanied by 
invocations to the superior powers, 
and to the spirits of the deceased’s 
ancestors, Who are called upon by 
name. These constitute the funeral 
rites properly so called; and often 
is the litigant in our English courts 
of justice heard to declare, when 
seeking a disputed inheritance, ‘I 
performed his funeral rites, and who 
then shall have his property?” 
Whilst in the marvellous tales with 
which they delight to pass away the 
day or night that is too long to be 
otherwise spent, it is frequently 
asserted that the hands of those 
whose names are mentioned when 
the funeral rites of the deceased are 
performed, appear above the waters 
of the river to receive the offerings 
dutifully and religiously made to 
them; the appearance of the hand 
being an indication of satisfaction, 
of reception of the offerings, and of 
interest in the soul that is to join 
them when the rites are complete. 
In the meantime the women are 
not idle, they are beating their 
breasts and wailing for the deceased 
with all the energy of which they 
are capable on such occasions. 
Those Hindus of the low castes 
who do not burn their dead or bury 
them unburnt in the sacred rivers, 
dig a grave, but do not make use of 
a coffin. The corpse is laid upon 
the ground, the bedstead on which 
it was brought is laid over it, so 
as to protect the body as much as 
possible from the earth when: being 
filled in. Doubtless this latter ar- 
rangement is simply made that the 
relatives may be spared the pain of 
seeing the earth actually falling.on 
the body itself. The Mahommedans 
invariably use coffins, unless pre- 
vented from so doing by excessive 
poverty; and both classes of the 
population use blue clothes at the 
funeral ceremonies as mourning. 
When the body is thoroughly 
burnt, which of course requires & 
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considerable amount of fuel to ac- 
complish, and when ashes only re- 
main, those ashes are taken in hand- 
fuls and scattered to the points of 
the compass, each caste having its 
own customary phrases to recite on 
such occasions, consisting, for the 
most part, of invocations to the 
spirits of the earth and air. A din- 
ner on the ninth day afterwards, 
given to the brotherhood by the 
performer of the funeral rites, is the 
final ceremonial. 

As the rites vary somewhat 
amongst the almost infinite variety 
of Hindu castes, it would be tedious 
and unprofitable to enter into mi- 
nute particulars of no interest what- 
ever to the general reader. I have 
endeavoured above to give a sketch 
of the great events of the life of the 
Oudh villagers as it has been de- 
scribed to me by the villagers 
themselves. I have consulted no 
books to see what the rites and 
ceremonies ought to be, my object 
being to describe what is; nor have 
I entered upon the Brahminical 
ceremonies common to the whole of 
India, such as the investiture of the 
youth with the Brahminical cord or 
thread. These will be found in 
every work descriptive of the Hin- 
dus. 

And now, in illustration of the 
superstitions which enclose the vil- 
lagers of Oudh in a network of fear 
and anxiety, but from which also 
they often derive great pleasure, 
I shall mention an incident that oc- 
curred a few months ago—less than 
six—in one of these very villages, 
the lives of whose inhabitants I am 
endeavouring to illustrate. I be- 
came personally cognizant of the 
circumstances of the case through 
information derived from one of my 
servants. 

Mussumat Gopee, the wife of an 
honest and industrious cultivator, 
was nineteen years of age. She 
had already one child and was within 
a month or so of being a second 
time a mother. In the cool of the 
evening she was walking with her 
sister from the village in which her 
sister resided to her own residence. 
It was no great distance for one 
always accustomed to a good deal 
of walking, probably three miles at 
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the utmost. The first little one of 
Mrs. Gopee was just beginning to 
walk, and the two sisters amused 
themselves on the way with the 
little one’s gambols. The mother 
was holding its hand and walking 
earelessly forward, when her sister, 
who was a little behind, rushed up, 
and lifting up the child, exclaimed, 
*‘Gopee, Gopee, where are you go- 
ing? don’t you see the tree with the 
tomb right before you?’ A large 
tree shaded the path right-in front, 
under which was a tomb. Such 
trees are objects of superstitious awe 
to the populace, as they believe that 
the spirit of the occupant of the 
tomb inhabits the tree, and is often 
more malignant than benevolent. 
Fearful mothers will hear strange 
unnatural cries sometimes, coming, 
as they say, from such trees under 
which mothers have been buried 
that have lost their babes, and they 
ery for others. I have often heard 
the cry myself. It is always during 
the night that it strikes terror into 
the poor trembling mother’s breast, 
for it is never heard, they say, dur- 
ing the day. It is a sort of shrill, 
piercing ery, but what it comes 
from I cannot tell. This I am cer- 
tain of, there is nothing superna- 
tural about it. No man can account 
for half the noises of a tropical 
night, particularly if a number of 
trees be in the vicinity. 

‘Don’t you see the tree with the 
tomb right before you?’ asked the 
sister of Gopee, as she seized the 
child to take it out of harm’s way. 

‘Nonsense,’ said the mother, ‘I 
have gone under it a hundred times 
and nothing has happened from it. 
Don’t take the child.’ 

‘If you choose to destroy your- 
self” said the sister, ‘you shall not 
injure your husband’s child; I will 
take care of it.’ So saying, she took 
the child by force, and carried it 
by a roundabout road, avoiding the 
tree, whilst Gopee went straight on. 

It might have been mere wilful- 
ness on Gopee’s part, it might have 
been that she disregarded the po- 
pular superstition, it might have 
been simply fatigue. Whatever it 
was, she woke in the morning raving 
of the tree and the devta in it. She 
was in a fever, which grew daily 
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worse upon her. A dead child, a 
boy, was born; and not her sister 
only, but ali the village believed 
that Gopee’s child had been seized 
by the malignant devta in the tree, 
Her husband and her sister made 
constant offerings to the devta in 
question, to mother earth, to Kali, 
to Bhowany, to Deokully. At length, 
but with difficulty, Gopee’s life was 
saved, and she returned after a time 
to her usual avocations, firmly con- 
vinced that her own folly hac been 
the cause of all her sorrow, and with 
the chains of superstition riveted 
more strongly upon her than they 
had ever been before. 

It is a firm belief in Oudh, not 
amongst natives only, that children 
are often carried off by wolves and 
brought up by them in the jungle. 
I therefore add here the following 
information relative to what are 
called ‘ wolf-boys.’ It is chiefly de- 
rived from Sir W. Sleeman’s Tour 
through Oudh. A trooper at Chan- 
dour, near Sultanpore, saw in 1841 
a female wolf with three cubs anda 
boy on all fours following her, going 
down to a stream to drink. He 
endeavoured to secure the boy, but 
failed. Tracking the wolf to her 
den, however, he got assistance 
from the village, and secured the 
boy. They took the boy to the 
village, but had to tie him, he was 
so restive, and struggled hard to 
rush into every hole or den they 
came near. They tried tomake him 
speak, but could get nothing from 
him but an angry growl or snarl. 
When a grown-up person came near 
him he became alarmed and tried to 
steal away, but when a child ap 
proached he rushed at it with a 
fierce snarl like that of a dog, and 
tried to bite it. He rejected cooked 
meat with disgust, but seized and 
ate raw meat with avidity. He dis- 
liked human beings approaching 
when he was eating, but had no 
objection to a dog sharing his meal 
with him. This boy, generally 
called, like others of a similar kind, 
the ‘wolf-boy, was subsequently 
given up to Capt. Nicholetts, in 
command of the Oudh Local In- 
fantry at Sultanpore. Capt. Ni- 
choletts gives an account of him in 
a letter dated September, 1850, in 
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which he says: ‘He can never be 
induced to keep on any clothing, 
even in the coldest weather. A 
quilt stuffed with cotton was given 
him in the cold season, he tore it to 
pieces and ate part of it with his 
bread. He was very fond of bones, 
particularly uncooked ones, and he 
has eaten half a lamb at a meal. 
His features are coarse and repul- 
sive, and his habits abominably 
filthy. He was never known to 
laugh or smile, understood very 
little of what was said to him, and 
appeared to pay no attention to any- 
thing going on around him. His 
only favourite was a pariah dog, 
with which he would play by the 
hour together. It is said that his 
parents recognized him when he 
was first found, but finding him 
quite intractable and useless, for- 
sook him. When hungry he would 
point to his mouth, and when his 
food was placed on the ground he 
ran to it on all fours. On other 
occasions he usually walked upright. 
He shunned human beings of all 
kinds, and would never willingly 
remain near one. He sickened in 
August, pointed to his head, mut- 
tered words like “it aches,” asked 
for water, drank it, and died.’ 

Such is the very unsatisfactory 
account Sir William gives of this 
case ; no information obtainable ap- 
parently as to how old the boy was, 
how long he had lived with the 
wolves, or how old he was when he 
was carried off by them. 

A friend of mine at Fyzabad had 
one of these ‘wolf-boys’ in his 
household. ‘The doctor pronounced 
him simply an incurable idiot, and 
would not believe there was any- 
thing otherwise remarkable about 
him. But Sir W. Sleeman, who, 
being English Resident at the Court 
of Lucknow, had every opportunity 
of investigating the subject, seems 
to have been decidedly of opinion 
that wolves were and are in the 
habit of running off with children 
and rearing them in the jungle. 

Here is a more circumstantial ac- 
count, also related at length by Sir 
William. A labouring man with his 
wife and son lived at Chupra, twenty 
miles east of Sultanpore. The 
son was three years of age in 1843. 
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In March of that year the man went 
to cut his crop of wheat and pulse, 
and the woman took her basket in 
one hand to glean, and her son she 
led with the other hand. Whilst 
the father and mother were at work 
the boy was seated on the grass at 
some distance, amusing himself. 
A wolf rushed suddenly upon him 
—such is the parents’ story—and 
seizing him, ran off. The parents 
pursued, but the wolf got off with 
his prey. On the boy’s left knee 
there was a deep scar from a burn 
he had got the previous cold weather. 
Six years afterwards, the labourer 
being dead, some Sepoys captured 
a boy who was living with a wolf 
ten miles from Chupra. When the 
lad was first taken in February, 
1849, he turned upon the Sepoys 
and bit them. They kept him upon 
raw flesh for some time, but finding 
this expensive, they took him to the 
bazaar at Kolypore, that he might 
be fed by the charity of the in- 
habitants. One market day a man 
from Chupra was in Kolypore, and 
on returning to Chupra told the 
labourer’s widow of the wolf-boy. 
She went off to Kolypore, and re- 
cognized her son by the mark of 
the burn on the left knee, which was 
still very apparent. She took him 
home and supported him for two 
months, ‘ the sporting landholders 
of the neighbourhood sending her 
game to feed him on.’ His body 
smelt offensively. When he drank 
he dipped his face in the water, and 
sucked it up. He followed his 
mother about, apparently only be- 
cause she supplied him with food, 
but seemed to entertain no affection 
for her. He would not assist her 
in any kind of work. When she 
worked in the field he ran off to 
the jungle. At the end of two 
months the poor woman got tired 
of supplying his wants, and left him 
to the common charity of the vil- 
lagers. He learned after some time 
to eat whatever was given him, but 
usually ran off to the jungles at 
night. He muttered to himself a 
good deal, but could never be got 
to talk articulately or coherently. 
‘ The front of his knees and elbows 
had become hardened from going 
on all fours with the wolves.’ ‘The 
Y2 
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boy,’ says Sir William, ‘is still in 
the village (1851); he wears no 
clothes, prefers raw meat to cooked, 
and feeds on carrion whenever he 
can get it. The boys of the village 
amuse themselves by catching frogs 
and tossing them to him. He 
catches and eats them. When a 
bullock dies and the skin is re- 
moved, he goes and eats it like a 
village dog. The mother has never 
experienced any return of affection 
for him, nor has he shown any for 
her. Her story is confirmed by all 
her neighbours, and by the head 
landholders, cultivators, and shop- 
keepers of Chupra and its neigh- 
bourhood.’ Sir William, however, 
never saw the boy himself. 

Here is another circumstantial 
account of one of these wolf-boys, 
which I have abridged from Sir 
W. Sleeman’s interesting volumes. 
About the year 1844 a trooper in 
attendance upon Rajah Himdut Sing 
was passing near a small stream 
that falls into the Gogra not far 
from the Rajah’s seat at Bondy. 
He saw two wolf-cubs and a boy 
drinking at the stream. The trooper 
had a man with him, a sort of at- 
tendant, and between them they 
contrived to seize and carry off the 
boy. It was not without trouble 
that the boy was secured. He 
fought desperately, tore the trooper’s 
clothes, and bit both his captors 
severely. However, he was carried 
off in triumph to Bondy, where the 
Rajah put him into a cannon shed 
and gave him raw flesh to eat. 
After three months’ trouble with 
him, the Rajah tired of him and let 
him go. Amimicor comedian from 
Cashmere took possession of him, 
hoping doubtless to turn him to 
profitable account, but at the end of 
six months he too got tired, and re- 
turned him to the Bondy bazaar, 
to be a pensioner on the charity of 
the inhabitants. Here the wolf-boy 
was guilty of some acts of petty 
larceny. He one day ran off with 
a joint of meat from a butcher’s 
stall, a butcher who supplied the 
Moslem inhabitants with animal 
food. Onanother occasion he upset 
some things in a cloth-merchant’s 
shop; the shopkeeper sent an arrow 
after him which stuck in the boy’s 
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thigh. At this time a Cashmere 
merchant from Lucknow was at 
Bondy, selling goods to the Rajah. 
A lad of the name of Ianoo was in 
the merchant’s service, and seeing 
the wounded wolf-boy, had compas- 
sion on him, and extracted the 
arrow. Ianoo made a bed for him 
near his own, and tried to wean 
him from eating raw flesh by giving 
him rice and other vegetables to eat, 
but for some days the wolf-boy was 
obdurate, and would eat nothing, 
Tanoo, however, persevered, and the 
little savage gave in at last. It 
took fourteen or fifteen days of 
severe treatment to make the young 
savage take civilized food without 
opposition. Ianoo’s next aim was 
to remove the offensive smell from 
the wolf-boy’s body. For this pur- 
pose he rubbed him all over with 
mustard-oil and mustard-seed soaked 
in water, and this treatment he con- 
tinued for some months, but the 
smell, although diminished, was 
never removed. The wolf-boy had 
‘hardened marks upon his knees 
and elbows,’ from having gone on 
all fours. It was not till after six 
months of JIanoo’s indefatigable 
treatment that he consented to walk 
upright, like other human beings. 
He pronounced only one word, and 
that was ‘ Abudya,’ the name of the 
Cashmere merchant’s daughter, who 
was kind to him. In four months 
more he began to understand and 
obey signs; he would prepare the 
hookah and bring it to Ianoo when 
told. This was a great triumph. 
At length one night when the wolf- 
boy was lying in his bed under the 
tree as usual, secured to a tent-pin, 
for Ianoo had still but little confi- 
dence in him, Ianoo saw two wolves 
come up stealthily and smell at the 
boy. They then touched him, and 
he got up and began to play with 
them. Janoo was alarmed, and 
called out to a sentry near that the 
wolves would eat the boy, but the 
sentry paid no attention to him, 
and after some time Ianoo suc- 
ceeded in driving the wolves off. 
The next night, according to Ianoo’s 
account, three wolves came and 
played with him in the same way, 
and so for several nights. They 
showed great affection to the wolf- 
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boy, licking his face, whilst he played 
with and patted them. The Cash- 
mere merchant being now about to 
return to Lucknow, told Ianoo to 
let the wolf-boy go, but Ianoo would 
not. Even when his master threat- 
ened to drive him from his service, 
Janoo would not consent to give up 
the half-tamed savage. The mer- 
chant at length relented, and Ianoo, 
tying a string to the wolf-boy’s arm, 
led him along, making him at the 
same time carry a bundle on his 
head. Several times did the wild 
lad throw down the bundle and at- 
tempt to break off into the jungle, 
but Ianoo beat him and made him 
resume it. During three months 
that Ianoo kept him in Lucknow, 
he became much more docile, but 
at length escaped and was never 
found again. Two months after- 
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O great affliction, perhaps; no 
great tax upon a man’s heroism, 
or his fortitude: but a grievance 
nevertheless, an undoubted griev- 
ance, whether we look forward to 
it or look back to it, or contemplate 
the eighty-four hours of enforced 
idleness, on either side from noon of 
the intermediate day. Yet, apart 
from acute physical pain, or the 
prostration of really serious illness, 
a week in bed is not without its ad- 
vantages both to body and mind. 
It is not even devoid of a round of 
pleasures and amusements pecu- 
liarly its own; and it is perhaps in 
no case so beneficial as in that of the 
active, energetic temperament which 
chafes the most at want of occupa- 
tion or necessity for restraint. 

We are not, of course, speaking of 
the labourer or mechanic, the hard- 
working man to whom the loss of a 
day’s employment is the loss of a 
day’s bread, who tries the powers of 
his enfeebled frame, or looks wist- 
fully at his shattered limb, with the 

consciousness that the wife must 
be overworked, and the children 
hungry, till he is strong and sound 
again. Well for him if he be a 
member of some friendly society ; 
well for him if he be neighbour to 
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wards a woman came to Lucknow, 
sent by the Rajah from Bondy, who 
said her son, then four years of age, 
had been taken from her six years 
ago by a wolf, and from the descrip- 
tion she heard of Ianoo’s protégé 
she had no doubt that was her son. 
She remained four months in Luck- 
now looking for him, but without 
success. ‘The merchant, the trooper, 
and Ianoo,’ writes Sir William, ‘ are 
still at Lucknow, and before me 
have all three declared the above 
facts to be strictly true.’ 

All over Oudh the natives speak 
of ‘ wolf-boys’ as being quite com- 
mon, but regard them as irreclaim- 
able. I have never seen any of 


them, nor apparently did Sir Wil- 
liam Sleeman, with all the resources 
of the presidency, succeed in pro- 
curing one for actual inspection. 
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IN BED. 


some Good Samaritan, who affords 
both sympathy and assistance com- 
forting to the poor sufferer, and good 
for the Samaritan too. No, we have 
in view now a person of the middle 
or upper classes, well to do, and 
— with the necessaries, and, 
indeed, the luxuries of life, one to 
whom the loss of a week is an in- 
convenience rather than a misfor- 
tune, an infliction which is not an 
affliction, with a tendency more to 
irritate than to depress. Such a 
person, we hold, derives many ad- 
vantages he little dreams of from a 
week’s confinement to bed. 

We will put the matter, then, in 
its most favourable form. We will 
suppose that you have received 
some considerable injury of limb: 
say, for instance, a broken leg, or an 
ankle very badly sprained, for which 
you have been obliged to call in 
medical assistance, and you are told 
that perfect rest is the only chance 
for speedy recovery, the doctor, 
more suorum, blandly ignoring your 
eager anatomical inquiries, and 
leaving you in profound ignorance 
of the nature and extent of your 
ailment, also in the vaguest uncer- 
tainty whether you will be out of 
bed after eight-and-forty hours, or 
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as many weeks. You are married 
of course, and subject to no more 
than the normal state of matrimonial 
thraldom; there are three or four 
pretty little shafts in the quiver; 
and you have a business of some 
sort which must not be neglected, 
but which can yet bear well enough 
the short absence of its head with- 
out derangement to its professions! 
routine. Under these conditions, 
we repeat, you are not the least to 
be pitied for your week in bed. 

In the first place, you are released 
from one of the most unwelcome 
duties of every-day life—viz., the 
effort of getting up, and when you 
wake from habit at your usual hour 
you can enjoy, with a good con- 
science, the sluggard’s luxury of 
‘slumbering again. Everybody 
knows the value of those ‘forty 
winks,’ generally purchased at the 
price of an uncomfortable toilet, a 
hurried breakfast, and a haunting 
sense of being too late for every- 
thing all day. To you who have 
got to stay in bed for a week, such 
considerations are of no importance. 
You turn on your side as far as cir- 
cumstances permit, and treat them 
with the contempt they deserve. 
Waking at last, thoroughly refreshed 
and comfortable, every limb steeped 
in an atmosphere of equable warmth, 
and with not the slightest intention 
of shaving, you like to remember 
that breakfast and the newspaper 
will be brought, without effort on 
your part, the instant you are ready 
for them. You will not even have 
the trouble of making your own tea, 
or buttering your own toast; and 
your wife bustles about with appli- 
ances for your comfort, in the 
highest possible spirits and good 
humour. 

A cynical friend of ours, not a 
bachelor, says that women make 
good nurses, because they take a 
pleasure in the contemplation and 
infliction of pain. Far be it from us 
to endorse such a sentiment! It 
seems rather, to our limited percep- 
tions, that they make good nurses 
because their whole position in life 
relating to ourselves, is that of the 
wise attendant on the fractious child, 
because their province is to soothe, 
dissuade, and cajole; on occasion to 
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merge admonition in reproof, and 
scold in downright earnest; at all 
seasons to bewail, not without a 
leavening of approval, the violence 
and self-will of their charge. 

So your wife brings you your 
breakfast, and you watch her glossy 
hair, her flowing garments, and her 
busy white hands, wondering the 
while you do not find more time to 
admire her fascinations when you 
are up, and wandering dreamily 
back to the days when a fair young 
girl sat with you under the limes at 
noon, or walked with you in the 
summer sunset by the sea, and you 
believed earth possessed no treasure 
like the love you are trying so hard 
to win. 

Well, well, madly as you thought 
yourself in love then, you might 
have cared, and perhaps did care, 
for half-a-dozen others in your life 
as much as for her; nevertheless 
you feel now, though no longer 
dazzled by her glances, though 
wide awake to, and, indeed, some- 
what impatient of, her faults, that 
nobody else would have suited you 
for a life-companion half as well, 
and that without her the mornings 
would never look bright and joyous 
again. Besides, is she not the 
mother of your children, pattering 
on the stair carpet, and drumming 
at this moment at yourdoor? Enter 
the little people in a high state of 
triumph and jubilation. Any 
casualty, of whatever nature, that 
upsets the domestic routine of a 
household is to them a subject of , 
intense and unalloyed satisfaction ; 
and they execute a war-dance on the 
threshold, and march in, as though 
to triumph over a fallen enemy, and 
take possession of a conquered place. 
The youngest, a demure little fatty 
of two-and-a-half, is lifted up at her 
own request, to squat with short 
straight legs upon your pillow, far 
the gravest and quietest of the 
troop, and notwithstanding that she 
gets one shoe into your tea, im- 
pressed with a deep conviction that 
her superintendence greatly furthers 
the progress of breakfast, and is in- 
dispensable to your comfort. The 
others, kept with some difficulty at 
skirmishing distance by mamma, 
hover lightly about the room, 
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settling, for choice, at the dressing- 
table. How rosy, and fresh, and 
happy they look, and how pleasant 
to know that they will pay you a 
visit precisely at the same time, and 
with the same ceremonies, every 
morning till you get well. 

Tea never tastes so good as when 
drank in a recumbent position ; and 
thin bread and butter, cut by a pair 
of white hands that you can trust, is 
a food of which it is almost impos- 
sible for the supply to equal the de- 
mand. Breakfast goes on slowly 
indeed, but with considerable en- 
joyment ; and when it is at length 
concluded, and taken away with the 
children, instead of putting a filthy 
bit of tobacco in your mouth, and 
hurrying off to catch a train or an 
omnibus, behold the broad sheet 
of your newspaper aired, ironed, 
nicely spread out before you, and 
nothing to do for the next two 
hours but to pore over it at your 
leisure. 

On other occasions you know well 
that you never get the worth of the 
penny stamp out of your paper till 
theevening. Thesubtle arguments 
of a leading article are necessarily 
thrown away when absorbed alter- 
nately with hurried gulps of hot 
tea and wedges of half-masticated 
mufiin. The usual process is to 
glance at consols, skim births, 
deaths, and marriages—called by 
one of our most formidable wits 
‘Hatches, matches, and despatches,’ 
stare vacantly at the foreign news 
without obtaining the slightest clue 
to the Emperor’s policy, or the future 
of Germany, and put off the perusal 
of the rest to that leisure interval of 
business which you know by expe- 
rience is never uninterrupted for ten 
consecutive minutes, or, failing such 
respite, to the arm-chair after din- 
ner, when the happiest efforts of the 
journalist shall prove but pleasantly 
provocative of sleep. 

To-day you go regularly through 
the two sheets, including the adver- 
tisements. You are surprised to 
find how numerous are the facts of 
which ‘our readers can scarcely be 
ignorant,’ yet concerning which you 
are totally in the dark. It is humi- 
liating, but you pass on nevertheless, 
tolerably at ease, to the columns of 
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smailer type, in which are detailed 
matrimonial differences, romances in 
real life (often more romantic than 
real), generally acted in the south 
of France, and police cases that 
make your blood run alternately hot 
and cold. You clinch your hand 
involuntarily, reading of the poor 
hard-working victim with her dis- 
figured face, and the brute who has 
so maltreated her. You wonder 
whether he was maddened by drink, 
or literally possessed by a devil; 
and you speculate a little also, per- 
haps, on the amount of provocation 
he may have received. At this 
juncture your wife, who can be pro- 
voking too sometimes, but not 
to-day, taps gently at the door, and 
enters half-pitiful, half-radiant, te 
tell you the doctor’s carriage is in 
the street. 

While she speaks, smoothing your 
bedclothes the while, and, running 
a comb through your hair, a ring at 
the door-bell seems to vibrate over 
the whole house. Quick as light- 
ning she hides away one or two 
feminine articles not intended for 
exhibition, and hurries off to receive 
the man of art in the dining-room, 
an apartment the least of all adapted 
for comfortable conversation by day- 
light, yet invariably selected in all 
establishments for important collo- 
quy, professional or otherwise. 

It seems a very long time since 
you heard that dining-room door 
shut, and you wonder what she can 
have to say to him, though you have 
not now to learn how dearly all 
women love a good long chat upon 
matters of medicine, especially with 
a practitioner of the healing science. 
Presently voices are heard in the 
hall, and the cough, half-cautious 
half-reassuring, without which no 
doctor ever yet ascended a staircase ; 
then, above and besides the solemn 
measured footstep, your ear, a little 
nervously sharpened, detects a 
smothered titter and a childish 
scuffling of feet high up on the next 
floor. Remembering with grief and 
shame little Charlie’s proclivities 
(he was always a pickle) you de- 
voutly trust that he may not be so 
fascinated by the bald and glossy 
surface of the doctor’s ascending 
head, as to drop on it, through the 
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bannisters, the heaviest of his play- 
things. 

The injury you have received is 
considerably below the waist; 
nevertheless, the first thing you 
have to show is your tonguc, and 
you put it out perforce as if you 
were ashamed of it; then he feels 
your pulse for about five beats, asks 
how you slept, but does not wait for 
an answer, and proceeds at once to 
a dissertation on the weather, and a 
light summary of the news of the 


y. 

Fortified by the morning’s study, 
you might meet him here upon 
something like equal ground; but 
you reflect that, though he seems so 
good-humouredly to ignore it, his 
time is of value, and you take the 
initiative by demanding at once an 
inspection and consideration of your 
injury. 

Here I defy you to gather from 
his countenance the slightest clue 
to his opinion of your case. Whether 
you are to draw a boot on to-mor- 
row, or amputation is unavoidable 
to-day, it bears the same calm, pro- 
found, and somewhat disapproving 
expression ; but he has his instru- 
ments and other appliances at hand. 
Your wife, who entertains her own 
misgivings about Charlie, and has 
been upstairs to place him, for the 
time, under close arrest, comes in 
just as she is wanted, and in a few 
minutes you are supine and com- 
fortable again. 

And now, these two, obviously 
playing into each other’s hands, 
begin to treat you, a man of forty, 
exactly like a very helpless and 
somewhat spoiled child of three 
years old. You inquire, with par- 
donable interest, about your diet, 
and he replies, looking at her, exactly 
as you feel they settled he should a 
quarter of an hour ago. You are to 
live generously, of course; but this 
generous living, being analyzed, 
dwindles down to a basin of beef-tea 
and a glass of sherry and water. 
You would like to get up for half- 
an-hour to have your bed made, and 
you suggest this arrangement as the 
merest matter-of-course. Again 
the pair of traitors glance respon- 
Sive across your prostrate form, and 
it is provoking to feel that this wish 
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too has been anticipated and nega- 
tived in the dining-room down- 
stairs. 

Lastly, you ask the doctor point 
blank how long he thinks it will 
take you to get well, not believing 
it necessary to tell him that it is of 
some importance to attain at least 
an approximation to the length of 
time you are to be debarred from 
business or pleasure. 


Aio te, acide, Romanos vincere posse! 


Make out of his answer anything 
less dubious than the oracle if you 
can! He will call you ‘my dear 
sir” but pooh-pooh you neverthe- 
less, as if you were no more a 
reasoning being than you are a free 
agent while under his hands. He 
will tell you that these matters re- 
quire ‘time, my good sir, time. 
Nature has great restorative powers, 
but she must be allowed to work 
for herself. We can but assist her, 
and watch the case. If she were 
thwarted (here a long word that 
sounds like metempsychosis, and 
frightens you accordingly) might 
supervene. Your good lady would 
inform me immediately, but I have 
no apprehension of this so long as 
you keep still. Patience, my dear 
sir, patience and rest will do more 
than the whole pharmacopeeia. I 
will see you again, shall I say this 
time to-morrow ?’ and so exit, at- 
tended by your ‘good lady,’ who 
shoots down at you a triumphant 
glance as she goes by, which expe- 
rience has taught you to read, ‘J 
told you so,’ 

Everybody who has been ill knows 
that the doctor's visits are succeeded 
with great regularity by alternate 
fits of elation and depression. Tues- 
day he leaves you buoyant and 
hopeful, Wednesday resigned but 
despairing, Thursday better, Friday 
worse, and so on. Under any cir- 
cumstances your wife confirms his 
opinion directly he is gone, and im- 
presses on you the necessity of 
slavish submission to his authority, 
and her own as his delegate. 
Household affairs, however, require 
her presence; and when your room 
has been ‘done out’ you are left for 
an hour or two in solitude and re- 


pose. 
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* There is but one drawback to the 
Jeasure of reading in bed—viz., the 
ifficulty of keeping the arms warm 

during the process. Nevertheless, 
to have a book of travels or adven- 
tures all to yourself, supine and easy, 
ina comfortable room with a good 
fire, and to accompany its author in 
spirit, through peril, fatigue, cold, 
and hardship, is one of the keenest 
enjoyments that can be extracted 
from the force of contrast. 

For ourselves, we think we should 
prefer some sea-faring narrative, 
such as an Arctic explorer’s, or, 
better still, a daring whaler’s log- 
book in the South Pacific seas. 
‘Maintop there!’ ‘ Aye, aye, sir! 
‘Keep a bright look-out to leeward!’ 
‘Steady with your helm!’ ‘ Keep 
her up a point!’ ‘No higher!’ and 
all the rest of it. Then the captain 
of the fore-top, scanning the smooth, 
heaving surface of milky water, with 
the ken of a sea-eagle, shouts lustily 
that he has made her out at last. 
‘Whale on the starboard bow!’ 
Welcome news, and productive of a 
stir on deck. ‘Thar’ she blows! 
Thar’ she breaches!’ shouts the 


look-out man, half an octave higher 


from sheer excitement. Down goes 
the helm, and the good ship moves 
solemnly and steadily towards her 
prey, for there is but a light breeze 
stirring; and though the top-sail 
draws, the fore-sail flaps ever and 
anon heavily against the mast. 
Then out with the boats, and ‘ At it 
my sons, with a will!’ How they 
bend their backs, and strain those 
honest, brawny arms, blue-streaked 
with quaint devices to the wrists. 
So the dancing whale-boat, with a 
way on her, shoots nearer and nearer 
tothe game. Up flukes, and down 
goes the whale, sounding, as it is 
called, still on the same course. 
‘Give way, my sons!’ again, and 
now ‘Steady, harpoon! Easy oars! 
Stand by all hands!’ and down she 
goes once more in a whirl of green 
and white water, but this time the 
harpoon is quivering in her blubber, 
and fathoms of rope are spinning on 
her track. Thus the whale comes 
creditably through her ‘flurry, as 
they call her death-struggle, and the 
great floating fishy mass is moored 
safe alongside the ‘Mary Jane,’ by 
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an unsavoury process, to be con- 
verted into the first condition of 
train-oil. Perhaps there is a frontis- 
piece, or other plate, representing 
such an incident, and you close the 
book for a moment to think of the 
bold hearts and manly natures who 
win their daily bread amidst the 
dangers and wonders of the great 
deep. 

Immersed in continual occupa- 
tion, as in this age of competition 
every man of business must neces- 
sarily be, and too much accustomed 
to tread daily the same circular 
round of thought, such change of 
ideas as is produced by a day’s lei- 
sure cannot but be beneficial. Half 
the world, says the proverb, does 
not know how the other half lives, 
and, alas! seems but little to care. 
Men’s ideas get cramped for want 
of elbow-room, and stifled for want 
of breathing space. Lying on your 
back helpless, and reading of bold, 
venturous deeds, you take pleasure 
to think that you too have erewhile 
had life depending on quickness of 
eye, or coals of hand, or know- 
ledge, or practice, or presence of 
mind—that you can claim kindred, 
from some previous experience or 
another, with the brave; at all 
events, that you are possessed of 
coolness,’ energy, and courage on 
oceasion. ‘The pride of a young 
man is his strength.’ You begin to 
think that you have never been 
thankful enough for the strength 
and activity you possessed, till now 
that you are deprived of both by 
your late misfortune. How pleasant 
it seems to be able to run, leap, 
skate, or swim! Nay, to walk erect 
down the streets, to go unassisted 
over the crossings, even to hail an 
omnibus, and climb deftly to the 
roof. You begin to remember, with 
something of the desire that arises 
from separation, and something of 
the attachment that springs from 
the misgivings of loss, the many 
blessings and enjoyments of every- 
day life: you are ashamed you have 
hitherto prized them so little. You 
wonder you could ever be cross 
when your wife kept you waiting, 
and could speak harsh words be- 
cause your dinner was late or your 
boots badly blacked. To walk sound 
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to-day you would cheerfully wear a 
pair that had not been cleaned for a 
week. Things seem very trifling 
now that were sufficiently provoking 
to you in full health, and the some- 
what irritating condition of high 
strength constantly employed. You 
remember that there is a keen plea- 
sure in the very fact of able-bodied 
existence, and from your heart you 
pity the poor fellow who sweeps the 
crossing near your office so cheer- 
fully on one leg, and you wonder 
how you could yourself bear to be 
crippled for the rest of your days. 
Would your eye be as bright as his, 
your voice as cheery, your thanks 
for small mercies as sincere? Com- 
pensation, you believe, is the funda- 
mental principle that keeps hu- 
manity in equipoise, and you sup- 
pose that he too has hopes and 
happiness of some kind. ‘They can 
hardly, however, be on this side ‘of 
helpless old age—the hospitality of 
the workhouse, a friendless death- 
bed, and a pauper’s grave. 

Your beef-tea and your sherry- 
and-water are by this time bumping 
through the door on their neat nap- 


kin-covered tray. Both are strong 
and good of their kind, and, not- 
withstanding your dislike, shared 
by the rest of your sex, to the 


former, the latter is refreshing 
enough. Your wife brings her work 
to your bedside, and, having made 
up the fire, settles herself in an arm- 
chair for the afternoon. Although 
you know that she had long ago ar- 
ranged with 

That gossip Mrs. Jones 

To rattle o’er the stones, 


this very day, she never alludes to 
the subject, nor to the note she has 
written to decline an expedition, 
from which, with the shopping it 
must have entailed, she would have 
extracted as much enjoyment as you 
have ever done in the stubbles from 
twenty brace of partridges and a 
leash of hares. 

Dear, dear! if women would only 
be as good to us when we are well 
as they are in our sick rooms, if 
they could but share our high spirits 
as genially as they coax and comfort 
our low, what a world it would be 
for Jack and for Gill too! Before 
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she ;belonged to him, he cannot but 
remember how Gill’s eyes used to 
brighten when he came in. How 
she shared his triumphs, and lis- 
tened so eagerly with those red lips 
parted wide to his details, often suf- 
ficiently voluminous, of his own 
‘scapes, and exploits, and peculiari- 
ties-—of his wit, wisdom, and general 
success in everything he undertook. 
Because poor Jack may have got a 
thought prosy with increasing years 
and rotundity, shall Gill therefore 
become a damper? ‘Though it be 
but a farthing rushlight with which 
he illuminates, shall hers be the 
blanket to put it out? Why should 
they spill a drop of that pail of 
water they went together so far up 
the pleasant hill to fetch? Notwith- 
standing the French wit’s saying, a 
man dves like to be a hero to his 
vulet de chambre, and very often is; 
much more would he wish to assume 
the heroic part in the eyes of his 
wife. 

When Jack cracked his crown, 
and Gill came tumbling after, are 
we not sure that she leapt lightly to 
her feet, and ran to fetch brown 
paper and vinegar, cutting away the 
clustering curls and plastering up 
the thick honest head, with gentle 
murmurs of pity and fond words of 
admiration for the courage with 
which he bore his tumble? And 
because his cranium has got so bald 
now that the old scar is distinctly 
visible, and she herself can no longer 
move as lightly either up hill or down, 
are these reasons why they should 
not continue to be Jack and Gill to 
each other as of yore? Are these 
reasons why she should choose the 
first pause during dinner to observe 
that the Paving and Lighting have 
called again, or wake him up from 
his evening nap te report that Jane 
has that day given up her place? 
There are plenty of people out of 
doors to remind him that he is 
mortal, why must he have a moul- 
tress at his fireside in the person of 
his wife? When the new-born child 
is sprawling, pink and powdered, in 
its bassinet (or berceaunette), and the 
capricious fairy hides behind the 
door with her casket of gifts, s0 
often but churlishly lined, it some- 
times happens that she has neither 
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beauty, nor talents, nor wit, nor wis- 
dom to bestow. Nevertheiess, to 
make amends for these deficiencies, 
she drags up from the very bottom 
of the lucky-bag an accommodating 
little quality, elastic as gutta-percha 
and versatile as the chameleon, 
which is called Tact. With this the 
male infant occasionally, the female 
almost invariably, isendowed. What 
is there in our Marriage Service that 
induces the bride to lay it down so 
often at the altar-rails? Why does the 
wife so steadily forget to resume it, 
till she has lost all the other good qua- 
lities of wifehood ? The more people 
love each other, the less reason is 
there for interchanging disagreeable 
remarks in a disagreeable manner ; 
and although the domestic fireside 
is a spot sacred to ease, repose, and 
confidential intercourse, there is no 
comfort even there without good- 
humour, no happiness anywhere 
without self-restraint. 

Moralizing thus, no wonder you 
fall asleep, and waking, somewhat 
astonished to be in bed at this pe- 
riod of the day, find that it is tea- 
time, and the candles are already lit. 
We need not follow you through 
every hour of the twenty-four, only 
maintaining that each of these, if 
properly regulated, has its pleasures 
as well as its advantages. The 
longest are those of the night, when 
the whole household is buried in 
profound repose, and mysterious 
beings, never heard by day, begin 
to tread the floors of the rooms and 
passages, causing the wainscots to 
tremble and the boards to crack— 
when the country-mouse holds a 
jubilee, scurrying about with the 
action and almost the noise of a 
Shetland pony, while its cousin, in 
town, seems only awed into quiet 
by the policeman’s echoing tread 
reverberating through the empty 
street, as if his boots were hollow, 
and clamped besides with iron up 
to the ankles. 

And now you pay the penalty of 
your afternoon nap and your even- 
ing cup of tea. You never felt so 
wide awake in your life as you do 
at this moment, lying on your back 
and staring blankly at the window- 
curtains, and the bed-furniture, and 
the grim mahogany wardrobe, a 
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ghastly and forbidding edifice 
enough, as seen in this sombre and 
dubious twilight,— 


Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and 
the shadows rise and fall ; 


but the aspect of which, suggestive 
though it be of depression, has no 
tendency towards repose. There are 
many receipts for the wooing of 
slumber, which people tell you are 
specifies, as ‘ poppies, mandragora, 
and the drowsy syrups of the 
East, but of which the favourite 
and most infallible would appear to 
require some an intense effort of the 
imagination, others the closest appli- 
cation of the mind. To picture to 
oneself a volume of steam continu- 
ously issuing from the spout of a 
tea-kettle, or a flock of South Downs 
following each other persistently 
through a gap, would seem to be 
anything but a train of thought 
conducive to rest; while counting 
steadily on up to several thousands, 
without any definite object, although 
a wearisome and monotonous task 
enough, is obviously no bad method 
of remaining awake till sunrise. The 
best plan is, perhaps, to give your- 
self up without an effort to your 
destiny, and allow your ideas to 
flow on, wave after wave, in their 
accustomed channel, eccentric and 
unaccountable though it be. 

And here we may broach a theory 
—call it a crotchet if you will— 
which must stand for what it is 
worth. We hold that a man’s cha- 
racter, though it originaies them, 
may in its turn be reacted on to an 
important extent, for good or for 
evil, by his last thoughts before 
going to sleep. If people would tell 
the truth, few, we believe, would 
deny that the engrossing topic of 
their lives, whatever it may be, is 
then in full possession of their fancy 
—that the brain is at that period, 
more%than at any other, busy with 
the desire of the heart. If you have 
witnessed any unusual and exciting 
spectacle during the day, such as a 
race-course, a regatta, a nomination 
on the hustings, or a review of 
troops, you will find when you shut 
your eyes at night a phantasmagoria 
of the scene impressed, as it were, 
on your mental vision, with a strange 
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relationship to the actual faculty of 
sight. It is a physiological mystery, 
for which we can no more account 
than for a hundred other conditions 
of our every-day life; but it has its 
parallel in the effect surely pro- 
duced on the mental system, by 
steeping it, so to speak, in a train of 
thought recurring day after day 
with jthe regularity of clock-work, 
until it reproduces the essence of 
that element which it has so assidu- 
ously absorbed. It would be curious 
to know how many people nightly 
close their eyelids only to behold 
some haunting face of which an idol 
has been made, alas! to be worship- 
ped perhaps in grief, and solitude, 
and unhealthy longing, fatal to the 
worshipper. Nay, even when the 
idol has been taken down from its 
pedestal, to lie prostrate and moss- 
grown in the rank luxuriance of 
decay, or has been shivered into 
atoms by a stroke, which men call 
the pitiless blow of destiny, and 
angels the wise dispensation of God, 
the marble brow, still towering in 
its pride of place, holds dominion, 
as of yore in the world of darkness, 
and alone by night with our sorrow 
or our shame, we do homage yet, 
for all that is come and gone, to the 
face we loved so well. 

Perhaps, however, the thoughts 
that haunt us in this shadowy bor- 
der-land between sleeping and wa- 
king may be of a more practical 
and material kind. It may be that 
we have offended the dark majesty 
of Proserpine, and she has recalled 
her doves from flitting round our 
heads, and replaced them by owl 
and raven, and carrion crow, ill- 
omened birds of night. We may be 
tempted to think of all that is worst 
and most ignoble in our nature—we 
may dwell upon our evil wishes, and 
brood over our baser feelings, till 
we have thoroughly pioneered and 
paved the way for malice and hatred, 
and revenge and sin. There is no 
fear but that these will rush in fast 
enough when they find their road 
ready made; and the man who be- 
gins by deploring that he cannot 
govern his thoughts may soon learn 
to his cost that he can no longer 
control his actions. 

It would be a step gained, surely, 
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to acquire the habit of reflecting 
every night before we go to sleep on 
something noble, and loving, and 
good—on some rare instance of he- 
roism—some glorious effort of self- 
sacrifice—some great example, supe- 
rior to, yet in perfect sympathy 
with, the ordinary type of mankind, 
Such thoughts, repeated night after 
night, and persisted in, would gra- 
dually raise the mind into a purer 
atmosphere, would gather at length 
into an ideal which we might strive 
to imitate, though to its perfection 
we could never hope to attain. Such 
an Example and such an Ideal is 
before us all. Sin is no hindrance, 
weakness no discouragement, igno- 
rance no drawback to our attempts, 
however feeble and unworthy. Suc- 
cess is open to every competitor. 
Trust and humility are the only 
conditions exacted, and he who 
stoops the lowest shall spring high- 
est towards the prize. 

A week in bed, you see, makes 
you ponder over many things which 
escape you in the hurry and turmoil 
of every-day work. It gives you 
time to consider the future, as well 
as to reflect upon the past. It pro- 
bably originates many good resolu- 
tions, some of which are to be ig- 
nored, some broken, and some alto- 
gether forgotten. Nevertheless, this 
is a crop that cleans the land, 
though it seldom produces a harvest 
by any means proportionate to the 
seed sown. Good intentions are said 
to form the pavement of a certain 
locality ; but at least they afford a 
foothold from which to struggle up- 
wards out of the abode of evil. The 
man who tries for a fathom will pro 
bably gain an inch; and he who is 
always resolving to improve cannot 
but havé the importance of amend- 
ment continually before his eyes. 
Besides, nothing on earth stands 
still. There is no such thing 
reality as the statu quo, and every- 
body knows the impossibility of get 
ting back to the status ante. Upon 
the principle of ‘a penny saved’ 
being ‘a penny gained,’ every step 
in the right direction counts for 
two. Nay, the rapidity with which 
our moral character tends to evil is 
only to be calculated by that geo- 
metrical progression with which wo 
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estimate the fall of some heavy sub- 
stance through the air. Mean well, 
therefore, as strenuously as you 
lease while on your back. You are 
neither a devil nor a monk *—far 
from it; and never doubt but that, 
when on your legs again, you will 
strive to the utmost to fulfil the 
engagements entered into by the 
bedridden penitent with yourself. 

It is almost worth while to be ill 
for the pleasure of getting well 
again. One of the most remarkable 
attributes of the human mind is the 
facility with which, in the shortest 
space of time, it accommodates it- 
self to radical change of any descrip- 
tion, provided it be permanent and 
inevitable. The beggar on horse- 
back, ere he has gallopped a mile of 
his infernal ride, feels as if he had 
been an equestrian all his life. The 
ruined gamester, who walks away 
from the table at Homburg or Baden- 
Baden without a five-franc piece in 
the world, contemplates his position 
with a calmness that is astonishing 
even to himself. Criminals under 
sentence of death, though stupified 
and paralyzed by the fatal verdict, 
recover themselves in a few hours 
with an elasticity that is inconceiv- 
able to other men, and can even 
occupy their minds with their dress, 
or express anxiety about their din- 
ner. Nothing when it comes is 
either so delightful or so terrible as 
we expected it to be; and just as 
man’s bodily constitution is created 
capable of bearing every climate in 
every extreme, so does his mental 
organization assimilate itself with- 
out difficulty to every change of 
fortune, every variety of condition 
and circumstance. By the time you 
have been a week in bed your habits 
have become those of a man who is 
crippled for life. You are a little 
fidgetty, a little querulous—-you like 
to dwell on your grievances, and to 
be pitied by your visitors; but you 
are, nevertheless, tolerably resigned 
and easy, and altogether wonderfully 
comfortable. 

Can it be only seven days since 
you were up and doing ?—only a 
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week ago that you were one of the 
busiest atoms in the swarm of the 
busy street? It seems incredible, 
and more incredible still that to- 
morrow you are to go down stairs, 
and, by the permission of wife and 
doctor, occupy yourself once more 
with the work and play of every-day 
life. Reflecting on this new change 
in your position, you suddenly begin 
to feel as if you really belonged to 
the world once more, and had never 
left it. The bed-furniture, the win- 
dow-curtains, even the grim maho- 
gany wardrobe, lose their imposing 
significance, and relapse into mere 
necessary articles of housekeeping, 
which you feel conscious are fading 
and wearing out more rapidly than 
you could wish. Already your plea- 
sure in release from confinement is 
somewhat damped by anticipations 
of extra work, accumulated letters, 
much to be put right that has una- 
voidably gone wrong from such a 
stoppage in the main stream of busi- 
ness as the absence of its head. You 
will enjoy it when you get fairly at 
it; but in the mean time you have 
learned to appreciate the blessings of 
an interval of idleness and repose. 

With your convalescence we have 
nothing todo. The delight of get- 
ting down stairs, the charm of the 
cheerful breakfast-room, the sensa- 
tion of renewed health and energy 
experienced by every hard-working 
man after a period of rest not too 
long protracted, the uproarious ex- 
ultation of the children, shared by 
all but one, that youngest little 
damsel, who is demurely sorry be- 
cause she will sit on papa’s pillow 
no more —these various pleasures 
have xothing to do with our sub- 
ject. Your probation is over—you 
are off the sick-list—-you are a help- 
less cripple no longer. 

We shake you heartily by the 
hand, we congratulate you on your 
recovery, and we beseech you now 
and then, in the full tide of manly 
strength, and health, and energy, to 
bestow a thought on the more se- 
rious subjects which occupied your 
attention during ‘ A Week in Bed,’ 

G. W. M. 


* The devil was ill, the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil got well, the devil a monk was he. 
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JEM NASH, THE DULL BOY. 


‘fT OW I wish my uncle and aunt 

would understand that Jem is 
stupid. ‘There they are persuading 
themselves that he is idle and care- 
less, and unmindful of the sacrifices 
they have made for his sake; and 
making themselves and poor dear 
Annie (to say nothing of Jem him- 
self) miserable, and all because they 
won't see that, as Nurse says, “ you 
can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” Harry says he works 
fearfully hard,and is more pudding- 
headed than ever. I suppose it is 
very presumptuous to doubt the 
wisdom of one’s uncle and aunt, 
and that I ought to believe that all 
these years of torture have been ne- 
cessary; but to my mind Jem is 
more of a martyr than a sinner. 
People are born to be dull or clever 
I suppose, as well as tall or short. 
What a blessing it would be if their 
families could take the measure of 
their intellect, and not expect it to 
stretch at will.” So thought Louisa, 
as she impatiently stretched an 
elastic band between her fingers 
until it snapped in two’; and then 
she embarked in a simile between 
intellect and india-rubber, in which 
she found more amusement than we, 
I think, should do. 

Louisa was staying at Ashford 
Rectory when she indulged in the 
foregoing soliloquy, with her aunt, 
and her aunt’s husband, the Rev. 
James Nash. Her brother Harry 
was at school with Jem Nash, and 
they were spending part of their 
holidays together at Ashford. 

Ashford was not an ugly place, 
and the Rectory was a tidy and mo- 
derately comfortable house. Life 
might have been easy and pleasant 
enough there but for a constant 
sense of effort and striving. Mr. 
Nash had in a great measure made 
his own fortune in life; but his for- 
tune, such as it was, did not alto- 
gether satisfy him. He had a good 
capacity, great industry, had be- 
gun early to show a decided pre- 
dlilection for study, had steadily 
persevered in the pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties, had gained 
a scholarship, had in consequence 
been allowed to go to the Univer- 


sity, had there distinguished him- 
self, and taken a fellowship; and 
when he relinquished that for a 
living which was given to him ex- 
pressly on the ground that the 
patron had the ‘ full assurance that 
he could not make a better use of 
the power entrusted to him than 
in securing for Ashford the services 
of a man so distinguished by his 
learning, industry, &c., &c.; and 
when he married the daughter of a 
well-to-do country gentleman, whose 
family would assuredly have ob- 
jected to the match had he not been 
so distinguished; he saw in these 
pieces of good fortune, not the le- 
gitimate result of his labours and 
self-denial, but the beginning of a 
series of rewards, the first steps 
gained in that ascent that was to 
lead him at last to the most pro- 
minent places in his profession. 
This expectation had also encour- 
aged him in beginning his married 
life comfortably, 7. ¢., in living fully 
up to his income. The income was 
so sure speedily to become larger, 
and he wished that his wife should 
feel as little difference as possible 
between life with him and life in 
her old home. Time had sped, 
however, and the income had re- 
mained stationary. Many old friends 
and acquaintances had passed him 
in the race; many whom he felt to 
be in every respect his inferiors. He 
had set himself a hard task. Could 
he have confessed that he had made 
a mistake all would have been well, 
but this was not his way; irritated 
and depressed by disappointments, 
he wished to believe that he never 
had had any disappointments at all. 

Of course, with ‘society con- 
stituted as it was, no man without 
interest could get on, and no man of 
common sense could expect it to be 
otherwise. Poor Mr. Nash! If 
they might have been all disap- 
pointed together, and all admitted 
that they were poor together, how 
happy they might have been; but 
that anything but success and pros- 
perity should ever visit Mr. Nash 
was a heresy not to be named in 
the family. And though Mrs. Nash 
grew worn and faded in her unceas- 
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ing efforts to make both ends meet, 
and the whole household was made 
irritable by the constant watching 
and worrying over the expenditure 
of a shilling, the subject was never 
discussed, and shabbiness crept 
upon them, unnoticed if not unfelt. 

Their three children were, Annie, 
a year or two older than Jem; Jem, 
our hero; and Mary, a year or two 
his junior. 

Jem was a stupid fellow. He had 
been a dull sleepy baby, a big awk- 
ward child; always spilling, break- 
ing, and tumbling over everything 
in a heavy matter-of-fact manner ; 
never profiting by his many expe- 
riences in the form of bruises, cuts, 
or scoldings; never clearly under- 
standing that any one event was the 
natural consequence of any other; 
never-able to take in more than one 
idea at a time. 

Poor Jem! He might have done 
very well had he been born heir to 
some thousands a year. Ina happy 
and genial atmosphere his self-con- 
fidence might have received sufii- 
cient nurture to enable him to pass 
muster among his peers, and be 
pronounced in the county (even 
apart from his fine horses and fine 
wines) a very good fellow. 

As it was, he was expected to 
make his own way in the world, 
and his proud but timid parents 
watched him with the most aggra- 
vating anxiety from his cradle. His 
sisters were quick little things. 
Curious—he never was; confiding— 
he never could express himself; 
observant—he only understood his 
fellow-creatures well enough to feel 
no interest in their concerns; but he 
was the hope of the family. 

Mr. Nash used to sit and plan all 
that ‘James’ might accomplish in 
these days of open competition, when 
James was an innocent infant suck- 
ing his large red thumb, trying the 
veracity, or rather, —_— the in- 
genuity, of every lady visitor to the 
house, so difficult was it to discover 
where the mother’s weak point 
night be in that shapeless doughy- 
looking mass. 

Mr. Nash had not got on in the 
world as well as he would have 
wished ; but then he had never had 
the chance that James would have. 
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James would easily be able to pro- 
vide a home for the two girls if any- 
thing should happen to him and Mrs. 
Nash. He was determined to spare 
no pains or expense in his educa- 
tion, and he should be one of that 
band who would prove to the world 
what lights England had hitherto 
hidden under the bushel of aristo- 
cratic influence and corruption. 
Jem certainly took some time to 
master his alphabet, and laboured 
under a chronic confusion as to B 
and R up to a very mature age of 
childhood ; but then to be ‘ slow but 
sure’ was what Mr. Nash always 
wished for his boy. He would have 
been ‘quite disappointed had he 
been as quick and volatile as Mary 
was.’ Jem’s lessons in arithmetic 
were long remembered in the family. 
And his little sister’s ideal of ;the 
acme of human woe was Jem one 
lovely summer’s day forbidden to 
go out until a certain sum was 
finished. ‘Lying first on his back, 
then as time went on and his brain 
grew more hopelessly clouded, on his 
face, his thumbs in his ears, that he 
might not hear the birds, and worse 
than that, Dash’s impatient bark of 
joy at Mary throwing sticks and 
dawdling near the house with him, 
waiting, as Jem well knew, for him; 
his fingers through his thick heavy 
hair, repeating by rote but without 
one ray of comprehension the rule 
that ought to have made it all clear 
to him. ‘Tears at last dropped 
slowly one by one on the slate under 
his nose. I think he was occupied 
in wondering how long it would be 
before the round drops would join 
together and make a stream, and in 
judiciously guiding their course by 
tilting the slate, when Mary came 
in. Angry to be discovered thus, 
his tears were dashed away by 
slaty fingers. In spite of her in- 
tense sympathy she could hardly 
help laughing at the effect of the 
dirty furrows all across his woe- 
begone countenance. Poor Jem! 
the rule had been explained so often 
and was so self-evident to his father, 
that his failing to accomplish his 
task was put down to obstinacy, 
and it was considered a moral duty 
to conquer him. He never got out 
all day, had bread and water for 
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supper, went early to bed, slept like 
a top, and was quite as stupid and 
almost as imperturbably contented 
and happy as usual next day. At 
night his mother lingered in his 
room, spoke to him lovingly, but 
gravely, told him how his own fu- 
ture and that of those who loved 
him depended mainly on his own 
exertions, c&c., &c. ; how he must try 
always to do his very best, and not 
let ‘temper’ interfere. Jem found 
out at last that she alluded to his 
unfortunate sum of the day before, 
and began an emphatic assurance 
that he couldn’t really. . . but was 
immediately implored not to add 
another fault to that of yesterday, 
kissed, told to pray to be an honest 
and truthful boy, to love and obey 
his father, and left alone, puzzled, 
but hardly sad. 

By degrees, however, the sense of 
being a continual source of disap- 
pointment and vexation to those 
around him began to tell upon him, 
and he grew morose and rough. It 
was ‘ his own fault,’ he had ‘no one 
to blame but himself,” as the world 
says so often and so glibly, if he 
were misunderstood. He chose to 
show no feeling, and even his mo- 
ther began to think that he had 
very little. Of how she sorrowed, 
and how she prayed, and how her 
husband’s bitter tone about the boy 
smote her to her very heart, I mean 
to say nothing. 

His sister Mary, who was clever 
and younger than he was, was often 
quite unconsciously very hard on 
poor Jem. She found it very easy 
to do all her lessons, and knew per- 
fectly well that when she failed it 
was her own fault; and she had not 
yet learned that people are not all 
made alike. Annie, who was older, 
suspected the truth; but it would 
have been such an insult to the 
family to breathe it that she hardly 
dare confess her suspicion to her- 
self. She had once in a daring 
mood tried the experiment of an- 
nouncing that she did not believe 
that Jem could learn as much or as 
quickly as she could, and was not 
nearly as clever; but as the only 
result had been a lecture on vanity 
and conceit, she now contented her- 
self with doing all the lessons they 
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did in common lazily and carelessly, 
partly for her own sake, but partly, 
let us hope, for his. One day Mary 
came running to her. 

‘Oh, Annie! poor Jem is so mi- 
serable; he says he knows he is a 
stupid lout, and that he wishes he 
had never been born. He wonders 
if it would be very wicked to drown 
himself, or, to run away. He is a 
burden and disappointment to papa 
and mamma, and never can be any- 
thing else.’ 

‘ Did he tell you this, Mary? 

‘Oh no; but I was on my seat in 
the tree by the river, and thought I 
would hide for fun. He came down 
talking to Dash, and would not let 
him go, but lay down with him, and 
told him all this, and asked him 
if he loved him. Then I am almost 
sure he cried ; so of course I did not 
dare come out, he would have been 
so very cross. I was so afraid Dash 
would discover me; but luckily a 
large rat came out and ran along 
by the hedge, so they both ran after 
him, and I crept out and came here. 
But, Annie, what does Jem mean? 
Will he drown himself? Must I go 
and tell mamma ?” 

Annie affected to be very calm, 
and superior to Mary’s fears; told 
her that she was a foolish child, and 
that Jem had been talking non- 
sense; proved quite to Mary’s sa- 
tisfaction that as she had overheard 
by accident what Jem had never 
meant for other ears than those of 
old Dash, she ought not to tell any- 
one, or to allude to her guilty know- 
ledge before Jem himself. So she 
sent Mary away full of the import- 
ance of having a secret; openly 
condemning Jem very severely for 
being so wicked, secretly admiring 
and respecting him more than she 
had ever done before. He had 
dared to think and feel as she could 
not. Mary looked at his stolid coun- 
tenance as he devoured his bread 
and butter that evening with ‘real 
awe, and went to bed, after cun- 
ningly getting out of her nurse 
some information as to suicides, to 
imagine Jem being buried at mid- 
night where four roads meet, with 
a stake through his heart, and woke 
in the morning with a_ horrified 
sensation at her own want of feeling 
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and hardness of heart, as she re- 
collected that she had at last fallen 
asleep while calmly wondering 
whether the four lanes by the pond 
would do, or whether they would 
take him all the way to Ashton 
Cross. It would be a long walk at 
midnight, but then the roads were 
so much wider. 

Annie had been anything but 
really calm when Mary left her, and 
had pondered, and thought, and 
planned, till she had suddenly awoke 
to the consciousness that it was very 
late. And where was Jem? She 
threw her shawl over her head and 
rushed out, prepared for any cata- 
strophe, and met, within a few yards 
of the house, Jem and Dash in full 
glee. They had killed their rat; and 
anything less tragic than their ap- 
pearance at that moment could not 


well be imagined. She felt an un-- 


usual glow of satisfaction in seeing 
Jem happy, and was running up to 
him, feeling that she should like 
immensely to give him a kiss, and 
show him that some one liked him, 
by listening with the most intelli- 
gent interest she could command to 
the history of. the rat-hunt, when 
Mr. Nash’s voice was heard. 

‘Who can have left the gate of 
the fieid down there open? I had 
it tied up on purpose to keep the 
calf in: now some idiot has not only 
untied it, but left it wide open, and 
no doubt the calf is half a mile off, 
or in the village by this time.’ 

‘Oh, Jem, was it you?’ whispers 
Annie. 

‘Well, how did I know I was to 
shut the gate?’ responds Jem. 

‘Didn’t you hear papa talking 
about it at breakfast this morning, 
and afterwards in the garden, tell- 
ing Andrew about it? 

No—Jem had heard nothing—he 
never did hear, it seemed to Annie. 

‘Annie,’ said Mr. Nash, ‘do you 
know how that gate came to be 
open ?” 

Poor Annie! she always knew or 
guessed everything, and was well 
used to be appealed to; but she felt 
how as though she were aiding and 
abetting suicide as she answered, 
hesitating-~ 

‘Oh, papa—I think—Jem had to 
open the gate to help Dash to kill a 
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rat. Good old dog, Dash,’ she went 
on, hoping to make a diversion in 
Jem’s favour by patting and draw- 
ing attention to the dog. ‘Jem 
didn’t know about the calf, you see.’ 

‘James, said the awful voice, 
‘when you found the gate tied up, 
instead of open as usual, did it never 
occur to you that this was done for 
a reason ?” 

No—Jem opened his mouth— 
looked, it must be confessed, sheep- 
ish enough to provoke the most in- 
dulgent of parents, and held his 
tongue. 

‘ Well, sir, go along now. Get the 
calf back somehow, tie up the gate 
and that fool of a dog, and come in 
to your tea as soon as you can.’ 

Annie had mean time matured a 
plan for saving time for Jem. She 
knew that his Latin for next day 
was still unlearned, and that he 
would never know it if he did not 
give it an hour or two’s study—(she 
had just done it in half an hour)— 
so she ran after him to tell him that 
she had seen Bob, the gardener’s 
boy, go into the cottage, and that he 
had better give him sixpence (she 
had one ready), and make him go 
for the calf. 

‘Jem!’ she called, ‘Jem! Jem!’ 

No—Jem would not came back— 
he dreaded some new message or 
order. 

Oh, if he were only quick enough 
to see from her face that she wanted 
to help him! She ran after him; 
but she knew her father would not 
let her run past the turning. Sure 
enough she is called back, told ‘ not 
to be a goose. What was the good 
of her going too? Did she want 
anything ?” 

‘Oh no, nothing.’ 

‘ Well, then, come and take a turn 
with me.’ 

She came, and was less of a com- 
panion to her father than usual. 
She forgot to be surprised when she 
heard that Farmer Barton had sent 
his boy to school; forgot to ‘be 
sure,’ from that fact, that he meant 
very soon to give way about that 
path through his farm, and be good 
friends with ‘the parson.’ The 
parson, unwittingly perhaps, had 
counted upon this assurance, and 
missed the sympathy he was so used 
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to, and went in depressed, and more 
than ever convinced that all is va- 
nity and vexation of spirit. He sat 
down before the quire of blue paper 
that before the end of the week 
would beasermon. Surely he would 
be able to write a telling discourse 
against the love of this world. He 
found it such a wearisome place, he 
was fully convinced that he had 
overcome it. 

Annie tried in vain to imagine the 
state of mind that would quietly ac- 
quiesce in the certainty of suffering 
and disgrace for the morrow, with- 
out making an effort to avert it. 
She nearly persuaded herself that 
Jem must have had some better 
plan than hers when he ran off. 

‘Will he never come back? He 
has had time to go to the village 
twice over. But he can’t well run 
away or drown himself, with Dash 
as a companion, that is one comfort.’ 

At last he appeared, having, it 
was hoped, effected all that was re- 
quired of him, and was gulping 
down his cold tea in hot haste, when 
his father stumbled into the room 
very nearly head foremost, and Dash 
rushed in, muddy and howling, from 
between his legs. Of course he 
jumped up on Jem, who of course 
dropped his tea-cup. Mr. Nash could 
bear most things better than any 
loss of dignity. He felt that he had 
looked ridiculous, and was very 
angry—would hardly listen to Jem’s 
assurance that he Aad tied up the 
dog. Jem had done so, but he had 
tied him to a ring that every one 
else in the house knew had been 
broken a week ago, and had never 
thought of looking for himself to 
see that all was right. He never did 
think, as he was told now roughly 
enough by the diseomposed Mr. 
Nash, who rang the bell, and de- 
sired the servant to tie up the dis- 
consolate dog. Mary tries to give 
him a patas he slinks by her; but 
Dash is too conscience-stricken to 
be comforted, and thought that even 
her hand was raised against him. 
I wonder if the neighbour’s dog de- 
tected the depths of contrition that 
were stirring within him as he 
howled to the moon that night? 

Annie was too much vexed, for 
her mother’s sake, at the stain. that 


would be so evident on the carpet 
that had just been remade—at the 
loss of one of the new dozen of tea- 
cups that had been bought at: last, 
after so much consideration and 
consultation—too much occupied in 
rubbing and putting to rights to feel 
at the moment keenly for Jem. But 
she heard her father’s parting allu- 
sion to his Latin and the ominous 
slam of the door upstairs as he went 
off to bed, struck painfully on her 
heart. Jem had at last been worried 
enough, and was sulky. Annie 
doubted, and wavered, and put her 
hand on the lock of his door, and 
took it off again, a dozen times as 
she passed it an hour later on her 
way to bed. At last she peeped in 
—the light was out, and she was 
more distressed to see him sleeping 
peacefully than she would have 
been to find him crying, as she 
would have done, had a tenth part 
of his troubles that day fallen to 
her lot—or painfully toiling at his 
Latin, cross and angry, as she had 
imagined him. 

Poor Jem!—even Annie did not 
then do you justice. He had in- 
tended to learn his Latin well before 
going to bed; but he was so tired 
and sleepy, and his wet leg, where 
all his tea, poor fellow, had fallen, 
grew so cold and stiff.. He would 
just undress, and put on another 
pair of trousers, and sit up till mid- 
night if necessary ; but then he could 
only find his clean white pair for 
Sunday. He felt he would only get 
into another scrape if he meddled 
with them. His room looked very 
comfortless, and his bed very tempt- 
ing. If he could only learn it m 
bed ?—but then that promise to his 
mother about putting the candle 
out. He migit have asked Annie te 
come and put it out, to be sure; 
but then he had not done so, and it 
was too late now. The end of it 
was, that the candle was blown out 
suddenly, and that Jem groped his 
way to bed, fully intending to wake 
very early, and learn his lessons be- 
fore any one was up next morning. 
He said his prayers, and wondered 
helplessly how he came to be always 
naughty and in disgrace; for he 
really would Zike to be good, and 
meant every day to try hard to be 
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so. Sometimes he felt quite as good, 
if not better, than Annie. He never 
was as angry, wilful, or impatient 
as she could be, nor hated any one 
as much as she did; but yet, some- 
how, she was always praised and 
liked. Certainly she generally knew 
about everything, and could help 
people very nicely, and seldom for- 
got anything. He supposed that 
was being good really, and he would 
try hard next day, and go to sleep 
now at once, so as to wake early. 

I don’t like to say much about 
that next day. The Latin was very 
difficult. He did say it right though 
to Annie—hardly missing one word 
—just before going in to his father’s 
study. Unluckily, his father, mean- 
ing to be especially kind, told him 
he need not say it all, but begin in 
the middle, giving him the word. 
This put Jem out: he came out of 
the study, his hands sore and ting- 
ling, his face burning, but his eyes 
dry, his heart swelling with a sense 
of injustice, spoke as cruelly as boys 
only con speak, to Mary who met 
him in the passage, sent her in 
aying to Annie with the news, and 
shut himself up in his own room. 

I don’t know who in the house 
suffered most that day. Poor Mrs. 
Nash! between your compassion for 
your boy, your yearning desire to 
comfort him, your mother’s instinct, 
that made you at times feel, though 
you would not acknowledge the 
truth, and your wifely belief in your 
husband’s wisdom, kindness, and 
infallibility of judgment—your de- 
sire to excuse the boy, which could 
only be done at the expense of your 
husband—to worship your husband, 
which could only be done at the 
expense of your boy—you had a 
hard time of it. That night Mr. 
Nash resolved to send the boy to 
school, a resolve that cost him 
much. It involved the confession 
of failure, and was a sad end to 
many, many days and weeks of te- 
dious labour and self-denial on his 
part, and the result, as he believed, 
of idleness and carelessness on 
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Both the girls loved their father 
dearly; and Mrs. Nash had never 
for a moment doubted that the most 
fortunate event in her life was her 
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having met Mr. Nash—the most 
wonderful, his choosing her—the 
wisest, her having left a very happy 
and comfortable home to share his 
poverty and cares; and she was 
right, I doubt not. Still, with all 
this, there was a sense of relief when 
Mr. Nash left home for a few days 
to look out for a school for Jem. 
Mrs. Nash and Annie were less 
anxious and less observant of Jem, 
and breathed more freely, now that 
constant dread of disappointment or 
misunderstanding for one or other 
of them was removed. Mary was 
allowed to talk more nonsense and 
make more noise ; Dash was an hour 
later than usual of being tied up; 
Jem seemed brighter and less awk- 
ward. Was it only that less was 
expected of him? or did he gene- 
rally move through his daily orbit 
with a pervading sense of failure 
that clouded his dull intellect, and 
damped his not over bright spirits? 

Saturday arrived, her father came 
home, and Annie was almost fright- 
ened to acknowledge to herself what 
a pleasant three days they had had, 
and glad to be able to attribute her 
sinking of spirit to the idea of part- 
ing with Jem. She imagined mi- 
series and tortures for him at school, 
until she cried herself to sleep. 
Jem was very glad to go. He had 
visions of companions, and shirking 
lessons, and getting free of certain 
rules and regulations respecting car- 
pets and dirty shoes, shutting and 
slamming doors, &c. &c., that made 
his life at home a burden to him; 
and Jem’s was not a nature to fore- 
see sorrows imaginary or real. Mrs. 
Nash was pleased with the boy's 
spirit, and Annie and Mary both 
admired and wondered at his cou- 
rage and stoicism. Mr. Nash was 
very low; he could ill afford this 
expense; he had failed in a long- 
cherished plan, and he looked back 
with fond regret to the long weary 
hours he had spent in vain. Jem 
went off to school with a character 
for indolence, carelessness, and occa- 
sional obstinacy to live down—a 
character given confidentially to the 
master by his truthful and conscien- 
tious parent. 

I don’t mean to attempt to de- 
scribe his life at school. Annie could 
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not make out as muchas she wished 
either from his letters or from him- 
self in the holidays; but there were 
still constant disappointments. He 
never got on as Mr. Nash expected 
he would, and asserted he ought to 
do. Mrs. Nash wrote tearful and 
loving letters, imploring him to 
work hard and do his very best, the 
only effect of which was that Jem 
had to give up all hope of being 
even with the other boys at cricket 
er any game, a hope he, poor fellow, 
had once fondly entertained. He 
did several really heroic things for 
his mother’s sake; but she never 
knew of them, or at least not in 
such a way as to be able to appre- 
eiate them. Jem was far too dull 
to make the most of his own good 
deeds. Younger boys passed him ; 
masters were displeased ; he had to 
bear all sorts of gibes from the boys. 
He was not a coward; but his slow- 
ness of apprehension and his awk- 
ward, unwieldy figure, made him an 
irresistible object for practical jokes, 
and his want of quickness allowed 
the perpetrators nine times out of 
ten to escape scot free. Jem suffered 
less during his first year than later, 
when he got into another form. A 
stricter and less intelligent master 
ruled here, a man who took the 
view of Jem that his father had 
taken. The poor lad was punished 
every day, and became more and 
more hopelessly dull. An elder boy 
was entreated to take him in hand 
to help him in his tasks, and try 
what could be done; and very kind 
and very patient he was, and very 
carefully and even tenderly did he 
explain and try to make clear to 
him some of his most hopeless 
puzzles. Latin had been bad enough, 
but this Euciid was too terrible to 
poor Jem. He plodded on, however, 
and Lytton told a friend, after a long 
afternoon with him, that he never 
before had realized the patience of 
an ass. Jem tried his best. Day 
after day he tried and tried again, 
but all in vain: beyond a certain 
point he could not go. Lytton felt 
for him, but for a long time was de- 
eeived by the boy’s hardness, and 
thought that he at least did not feel 
his own inferiority. At last, one day 
when Jem had seemed more than 
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ordinarily dense, and Lytton was 
almost tired out, and showed it, the 
poor lad broke down. He wished 
he had been born blind, or deaf, or 
lame—with any deformity that would 
at least command pity ; but only to 
be a ‘ blockhead—a hopeless, loutish 
blockhead —oh, Lytton, you don’t 
know what it is. Look at this letter 
from my father, and this from my 
mother —no—give me that one back. 
What shall I do?—what shall Ido? 

Lytton was touched, and immea- 
surably sorry for the poor fellow. 
He went tothe master and assured 
him that Jem was not idle, and did 
try to get on; but I fear the master, 
although henceforward he took less 
trouble with Jem, and punished him 
less, forgot to write the letter he 
had determined while under the in- 
fluence of Lytton’s earnest tones, 
that Mr. Nash should receive next 
day ; and Jem went home, and found 
himself as usual under a cloud. 

Before he went back to school he 
went with Annie to their uncle for 
a weck. While there Annie heard 
from her cousins certain jokes and 
allusions to nicknames, «&c., &., 
that wounded her deeply; and one 
day she overheard a conversation 
that she long pondered over. 

‘Well, did you ever see such an 
unfortunate specimen of humanity? 
and he is to gain university honours 
and make his way in the world by 
his brains.’ 

‘Don’t you think that there might 
be some hope of discovering the 
existence of mind if the superabun- 
dance of matter could be reduced? 
A course of starvation might be 
useful. Did you ever see such an 
awkward elephant as it is?’ 

‘Why on earth does his father 
keep him at Rugton? the boy must 
be wretched there. He had much 
better send him to an academy for 
the development of muscle, and 
then off to the back-woods or Aus- 
tralia; he would make a capital 
settler.’ 

‘Yes; but you see poor Nash 
educated ‘himself and knows little 
of the world, and it is hard after all 
for a man to confess that his only 
son is a fool.’ 

‘Well, I’m not the man to el- 
lighten him.’ 
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‘I wish Nash could have reversed 
matters, and taken to himself the 
lad’s own conviction of his dulness 
and incapacity, and given to him 
some of his confidence. He would 
get on twice as well if he had his 
father’s conceit; but I must go now 
and take the creature somewhere, 
for the boys say that he pulls so 
badly, and steers so stupidly, and is 
so heavy, they cannot have him in 
the boat. The animal is good-na- 
tured, and one can’t quite throw 
him over, if only for his pretty little 
sister’s sake.’ 

Sospake Harry, her eldest cousin, 
to his college friend. They had 
been discussing their cigars together 
on the balcony, and seemed to have 
forgotten that every word they ut- 
tured was distinctly heard in the 
room inside, where Annie was writ- 
ing a letter. As soon as they had 
gone, she rushed to her room, threw 
herself on her bed in an agony of 
grief, bursting indignation and bit- 
ter humiliation struggling with each 
other. One moment, with clenched 
hands and burning cheeks, she hated 
her cousins with the whole force of 
her nature, and wished all sorts of 
impossibilities that were to grind 
them to the dust, or hold them up 
to the unmitigated scorn of all man- 
kind. ‘Then, poor child, returns 
that haunting thought— It is true, 
it is all true. Oh God, why must his 
life be made miserable, why must 
he, why must she suffer in this 
way? Where is mercy, where is 
Justice to be found?’ Then she re- 
solved that she would speak boldly 
to her father, tell him all she had 
heard, and make him feel the truth, 
and be just to her poor dear dear 
Jem! Oh, if she could but help 
him! If she could but give him her 
mind and take his. She would 
cheerfully at this moment do even 
this for his sake. 

‘Annie, Annie, are you putting 
on your things ?” 

‘Yes, Lou,’ answers a voice that 
betrays no emotion to Louisa, though 
to Annie herself it sounds strange 
and harsh. In another quarter of 
an hour they all set out, Annie 
rather rosier and more talkative 
than usual, surprising her cousins 
by the sharpness and readiness of 
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her replies, and her almost con- 
temptuous indifference to her cousin 
Harry’s attentions. Harry begins 
to waver in his allegiance to his 
pretty cousin, but Bob never thought 
there was ‘so much stuff in the girl 
before.’ He has the boy’s natural 
instinct of liking to see his elder 
brother snubbed ; and Annie makes 
the most of his rough gallantry, and 
with his aid manages to make the 
rest of their visit tolerably pleasant 
to poor Jem. 

Jem is now eighteen, big for his 
age, and Oxford is imminent. Mr. 
Nash looks graver than ever, Mrs. 
Nash a shade more faded. Annie 
and Mary are good girls, teach in 
the schools, dress very badly, and 
perform the several duties expected 
of them cheerfully and well. Kvery- 
thing is dear, and the money ne- 
cessary for Jem’s education can ill 
be spared. Mr. Nash sometimes 
feels a doubt of his own wisdom in 
postponing for so long the laying 
by that is always ‘to be’ begun for 
the girls; but Mr. Nash has his 
hobby, and that hobby is the unfail- 
ing power of education. He has 
spoken speeches, he has written 
pamphlets, on the subject, and how 
can he after that confess a failure in 
the person of his own and only son? 
Besides, Mr. Nash has a pride in 
always going through with anything 
that he has begun. Jem looks 
manlier and more hopeful. His 
cut-away coat suits him better than 
his jacket did. His manly bass 
commands more respect than his 
heretofore childish treble. He is 
sent fewer messages, has fewer rules 
to remember, and consequently, 
fewer failures are recorded against 
him. He has in the course of these 
five or six years mastered some 
Latin and a little Greek; and when 
there is no question of Euclid, and 
no other lad with whom to compare 
him, as is the case just now, he does 
well enough. 

Annie has never found the op- 
portunity she wished for making 
her contemplated speech to her 
father, and she feels it won’t do 
now. She did try a feeble protest 
against Oxford, and wondered if it 
was necessary to go to the great 
expense of sending him there, as 
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books did not seem to be quite Jem’s 
line ; but she felt that she had been 
misunderstood, when her father and 
mother returned next day from the 
town near them, with a new gown 
for her, and tickets for Jem, Mary, 
and herself, for a concert to be given 
there the next week. Annie felt 
their kindness, and tried to be pro- 
perly grateful for it; but she was 
eonscious that her opposition to 
Oxford had been attributed to a mo- 
tive which was not the true one. 
Her parents thought that she longed 
for the pleasures and enjoyments 
that she saw her friends and neigh- 
bours sharing in, and looked for- 
ward with dismay to the poverty— 
to last three years at least—that 
Jem’s university career would entail 
on them. They did not blame the 
poor child, but as we have said, 
brought her what they could ill 
afford; and she knew too well how 
ill they could afford it to have the 
full and perfect satisfaction they 
anticipated. Jem, thanks to Annie, 
was supplied with a pair of white 
gloves, did not forget the tickets, 
was not much too late, and they 
really enjoyed their evening. 

Next day his father took him up 
to Oxford. His name had been 
duly put down at St. A——’s. Some 
months later the news of his having 
got into St. Z——’s Hall was thank- 
fully received at Ashford Rectory. 

For a term or two Jem enjoyed 
his usual content, and had no very 
vivid sensations. Mr. Nash was 
rather complacent about ‘my son at 
Oxford ;’ his dreams resolved them- 
selves into fellowships and livings 
with tolerable distinctness. A friend 
and patron of his too spoke in a 
very encouraging though somewhat 
vague manner of what he would do 
for the lad if he did well at college. 

Very little was said of two failures 
at the first examination ; but another 
year of Oxford was inevitable, and 
Mr. Nash grew anxious and irri- 
table. He wrote more strongly to 
Jem, and urged upon him more and 
more the necessity for exertion, both 
for his own and for his sisters’ sake. 
He explained to him how large a 
portion of their means had been 
expended on his education ; how his 
peace of mind and that of his mo- 
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ther depended on his doing well, 
‘as every one with proper diligence 
and steadiness could do; as he 
would then not only repay them for 
their love and exertions on his be- 
half, but enable them to look for- 
ward to leaving this world without 
that anxiety for the future of their 
girls that now weighed upon them. 
In these days—so different from his 
young days—a young man’s future 
was entirely in his own power; and 
he knew that when once Jem had 
secured for himself comfort and 
competency he might safely trust to 
him not to forget his sisters, but to 
share with them what he had gained 
by means of that education on which 
their father had spent a perhaps 
unfair proportion of his fortune; 
and generally wound up by begging 
him seriously to consider whether 
he thought tuition or the ministry 
of the Church would offer to him the 
most likely means of distinction 
after taking his degree, and even 
hinted that it might be well to turn 
over in his mind the possibility of 
trying for some lucrative civil ap- 
pointment, assuring him that in 
these matters his choice would he 
left entirely free and unfettered. 
Jem gazed at the words ‘after taking 
your degree,’ and his imagination 
did not trick him into taking any 
flights beyond that longed-for pe- 
riod. 

He had fierce struggles. He was 
sorely tempted to give himself up 
to such idleness and enjoyment as 
many of those around him seemed 
to live for. He felt as keenly as it 
was in his nature to feel anything 
the hardship of toiling and slaving 
ten times as hard as his companions, 
and succeeding only in proving 
more and more incontestably his 
own inferiority. If it had not been 
for Annie’s letters and an undefined 
though deep conviction that one 
person at least really appreciated 
his efforts, he must have given i. 
Her sympathy helped and e2- 
couraged ‘him even more than she 
had dared to hope it might do; she 
could not believe that all this sel 
denial would be in vain. She too 
wrote of duty; but her criterion of 
merit did not seem to be success. 
She wrote of those who did their 
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best as of the truly great. She 
reminded him that nothing more 
could be required than that of him 
it could with truth be said, he has 
done what he could. He was of a 
stolid, much-enduring nature, and 
doggedly honest, even with himself. 
If Annie had known how much it 
took to persuade him that he had 
done his best she might have written 
less graphically of the hopes, the 
fears, the prayers, the tears, of which 
he was the object. Night after 
night found him reading; day after 
day he denied himself all pleasure, 
nay, even the exercise necessary for 
his health. He had failed last year; 
this year he knows that his father 
has made a great effort to keep him 
at college. He also knows how 
completely he has set his heart on 
his taking his degree. What a ter- 
rible grief it will be to them all at 
home should he fail! 

During a short visit paid by Harry 
and Louisa to Ashford, Harry told 
Annie that he feared Jem was work- 
ing too hard, that that sort of thing 
never answered. It was evident to 
Amie that the cousins saw very 
little of each other, and she feared 
that Jem had not much to cheer him 
in his intervals of study. Jem was 
not a very gay companion; his most 
lively recreation at home was throw- 
ing sticks into the water for Dash, 
or smoking a cigar and gazing si- 
lently into space; she could not 
wonder at his not being sought out. 
Mr. Nash questioned his nephew 
closely, and grew more and more 
nervous at his account of the ordeal 
approaching for James. He} heard 
nothing and answered everything at 
random that was not connected 
with St. Z——. His fingers nearly 
cane through the large black gloves 
he pulled on and off, patted and 
stretclfed, so incessantly. 

The day at length arrived. Jem 
went in. He did his best carefully 
and stupidly as usual. How his 
head throbbed as he came out. He 
went home, sat patiently till the 
hews came. He had not got through. 
He sat long immoveable, his head 
between his hands, bitter disappoint- 
ment welling up at his heart; striv- 
ing to feel resigned, but it was very 
difficult, and the old feeling of being 
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a burden, a clog, a sorrow, to those 
he loved so well and would so fain 
have helped—the old feeling, why 
was I born, why should I not die ?— 
rose up again with its old strength. 
His imagination was not vivid, but 
now his fevered brain pictured but 
too clearly the arrival of the post 
next mornmg at Ashford. At last 
he roused himself and wrote his 
letter to his father. 

His cousin Harry came in later. 
Harry had been ashamed of Jem, 
ashamed of his gaucheries, his dul- 
ness, his looks—had joined in joking 
and laughing at him; but now he 
took the cousin’s privilege of coming 
tohim. He left him puzzled, as well 
as saddened. Jem looked perfectly 
wretched, and Harry felt sure was 
really ill; but there was something 
about him that almost awed him, 
and made him feel that at least he 
could not openly pity him, and that 
somehow his light words of chaff 
and comfort were strangely out of 
place. In spite of all his dulness 
and his failure, there was that about 
him that commanded something 
very like respect. 

The next morning was a memo- 
rable one at Ashford. None of the 
family had slept much, none could 
eat any breakfast, each started at 
every bell, at every step. Annie 
first saw the postman, lingering to 
talk to the gardener. Oh, would 
he never come! Her father’s eyes 
followed hers. He thought he 
would go and get the letters him- 
self; went as far as the passage, and 
came in again pale and irresolute. 
Mrs. Nash was trembling like an 
aspen; Mary sees it, glides away, 
and returns with some sal volatile, 
she looks so faint. At last the 
letters are brought in. Why does 
the maid linger? Who cares now 
whether the blind is crooked or 
straight? Mr. Nash does not open 
his letter till she is fairly gone, 
reads it twice before giving it to his 
wife, tries to speak, fails, and then 
walks slowly out of the room. His 
wife seizes it, reads it too, says 
‘God bless him, I knew he would 
do his duty; what right had we to 
expect more?’ and then cries as if 
her heart would break. Annie and 
Mary read the letter together. 
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‘My dear father—I am plucked 
again. It grieves me very much to 
be once more the cause of disap- 
pointment, I may almost say dis- 
grace to you. I have worked hard 
and done my best. It is plain to 
me that I have not the intellect of 
other men. I have long thought 
this. I hope you will believe it. I 
would rather you thought me a fool 
than that I had not done my duty. 
I hope and believe it will be less 
painful to you. I will do as you 
wish about coming home, and hope 
soon to write to Annie. My love to 
my dear mother. 

‘Your affectionate son, 
‘ James Nasi. 
‘St. Z—— Hall.’ 


Mrs. Nash soon joined her hus- 
band. Mary seemed stunned. Annie 
felt a curious sense of relief after 
first reading Jem’s letter to her 
father, through all her sorrow. 

Mr. Nash could not yet make up 
his mind meekly to accept this 
blow. He alone perhaps knew how 
much was involved in Jem’s taking 
his degree. Something in the boy’s 
letter touched him; he would not 
yet write kindly, he could [not 
take his usual upbraiding tone. 
They were all wretched, and Annie 
fancied could not be more unhappy. 
Next day she was tried. A letter 
came from Harry. He had been to 
see Jem again, and found him really 
ill—utterly worn out. How hard 
Mr. Nash now felt himself to have 
been, how thankful that at least 
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he had not written angrily. Mrs, 
Nash persuaded him to take her 
with him, and set out for Oxford at 
once. 

Poor Annie! she could not doubt 
that he would now be tenderly 
nursed and tended, his mother being 
with him; but it was hard not to see 
him. As she lay awake that night, 
and passed in review all the inci- 
dents of his life, all the contempt, 
ridicule, disappointment; the con- 
stant struggle, the almost as con- 
stant failure and mortification ; the 
rare gentleness, scant sympathy, 
and grudging help, that he had met 
with, could she pray that he should 
be kept from that rest to which at 
times she felt that he was hasten- 
ing? 

Well, did Jem die then, and have 
over his tomb the words he so con- 
stantly repeated in his illness,— 
‘Brothers I have done my best, I 
am weary, let me rest,’ or is he still 
among us? I donot know. Iam 
not sure that he will not recover 
very quickly, that he will not try 
again, and that either by desert or 
because examiners even sometimes 
find that there is more justice in 
mercy than in sticking to the letter 
of the law, he will not take his 
degree ; and who knows but that he 
may some day be a much-respected 
rector, doing his duties admirably. 
I cannot tell. I only know that 
Annie has a patience with and sym- 
pathy for dulness that I humbly 
hope is shared in at this moment by 
my readers. 


agp 
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THE GLADIATORS.* 


HE classical novel is a form of 

composition which has afforded 
sufficient temptation to the artist 
conscious of his strength, to have 
been attempted by many of our 
most successful novelists ; but never 
more than once. It seems as if it 
would no more bear repetition than 
the Doctor’s celebrated classical 
dinner in Peregrine Pickle. Even 
Scott, in the decline of his powers, 
allowed himself on a single occasion 
to be seduced into the semi-classical, 
in his unfortunate Count Robert of 
Paris. Lockhart, in Valerius, Bul- 
wer Lytton, in the Last Days of 
Pompeti—not to mention James 
Smith, Croly, and other inferior 
artists—each made in like manner 
his unique tour de force, and then 
abandoned that special line of sub- 
ject for ever. And! yet Sir Edward 
had accomplished therein what 


many, and ourselves amongst the 
number, are disposed to consider 
the highest effort of his genius. 
Mr. Whyte Melville, in the volumes 
before us, has made a similar essay, 


and with what appears to us strik- 
ing success. His touch is vigorous 
and sharp, his power of exciting 
dramatic interest as conspicuous as 
in his domestic novels, his power of 
bringing before us in picturesque 
delineation the world of old Rome, 
with all it had of repulsion and 
attraction, not surpassed by either 
of the distinguished predecessors 
with whom we have compared him. 
And yet we scarcely expect from 
him that repetition of the experi- 
ment which they all failed to hazard 
—not from a sense of deficiency of 
power, or disappointment with his 
own achievement, but simply be- 
cause the stern old classical life 
does not lend itself to the regular 
stereotype conventionalities of the 
modern novel, which every novel 
reader, be the form and details as 
varied as they may, expects to see 
carried out almost as rigidly as 
Frenchmen of old did the rules of 
their Gallo-classical drama. 


* The Gladiators: a Tale of Rome and Judea. 


Volumes. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
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It must surely be the poverty of 
ancient life and usages for this 
special purpose, which has produced 
that curious uniformity, so charac- 
teristic of these productions, in the 
source of the romantic interest which 
is to be the ‘ motive’ of the story— 
so far at least as the fortunes of 
hero and heroine are concerned. 
Could not Mr. Melville, with all his 
resources of invention, have fur- 
nished us with anything newer than 
the venerable tale of love and con- 
version, which has! gone through 
so many editions under different 
names? One cannot open a classical 
novel without discerning at first 
sight the whole of the time-honour- 
ed machinery. There is the pious 
sage, who wins over to Christianity 
the distressed maiden. There is the 
good hero, whom the distressed 
maiden converts in her turn to or- 
thodox sentiments both in love and 
religion. There is the wicked and 
rejected pagan lover, who holds on 
tenaciously to the standard of those 
whom the late Duke of Wellington 
used to classify as ‘ Atheists and 
other Dissenters, and dies impeni- 
tent, usually by some tremendous 
catastrophe. All these are as in- 
evitable as their great antitypes, 
harlequin, columbine, and clown in 
the pantomime. We protest, once 
for all, against Mr. Melville, or any 
one else, thus seducing us into a 
mild course of early ecclesiastical 
history under the pseudonym of a 
novel. In our youthful days, as we 
well remember, there was a dead set 
made by the college authorities 
against the tendency of the fresh- 
man’s mind to round off every bit 
of original composition with a re- 
ligious sentiment. ‘Themes and 
essays,” said our dictators, ‘must 
not be turned into sermons.’ And 
acute ‘were our feelings when, on 
arriving at the phrase— But now, 
under the influence of Christianity,’ 
the stern’ censor would proceed to 
cut out without mercy all the ‘ tag’ 
which followed, down to the very 
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end. It would {satisfy our sense of 
retributive justice to exercise a 
similar severity of discipline on the 
classical novel, and to extirpate 
every alternate chapter, at least, 
“ that’ in the second volume 
where the distressed maiden iirst 
begins to preach to her lover, to the 
finale where the pair (with or with- 
out the sage, whom some novelists 
prefer to kill, and others to keep 
alive) embark to pass the honey- 
moon in some quiet and orthodox 
retreat. Even, however, while pass- 
ing by all this portion of Major 
Melville’s fiction as to our mind the 
most commonplace, we are bound 
in justice to him to say that his 
Christian sage, Calchas, is drawn in 
a much freer and more genial style, 
and far more resembles a denizen of 
this middle earth—zealous at once 
and self-devoted, and yet moving 
among other men, and partaking in 
their anxieties and passions—than 
his fellows, so far as we remember 
them, in the pages of the earlier 
novelists to whom we have referred. 

The interest of the fiction, how- 
ever, centres elsewhere; and first 
and foremost is the portrait of the 
Roman ‘ Lionne, Valeria. There is 
something unattractive, we fear, to 
readers in general—of whom the 
majority, doubtless, are dull and 
quiet people—going to bed early 
and afraid of scandal and the police 
—in the character of the fair 
lioness of any age or country. Even 
a Kate Coventry alarms their nerves ; 
but a Roman sister of that heroine 
goes a great deal further in that 
direction; for the thorough coarse- 
ness of Roman sentiment, especially 
in relation to the sex, must need 
render such a portrait, if faithfully 
drawn, repulsive in many of its 
features. It is to the honour of 
Mr. Melville as an artist, that, 
without sacrificing in any degree 
truth and breadth of portraiture, he 
has succeeded in inspiring us with 
something of an interest for the 
vigorous-minded, impassioned, sen- 
sual, and yet not ungenerous woman 
who is his real heroine. 

The reflection from the mirror was that 
of a large handsome woman in the very 
prime and noon-tide of her beauty; a 
woman whose every movement and gesture 
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bespoke physical organisation of a vigorous 
nature and perfect health ; while the strong 
white neck gave grace and dignity to her 
carriage; while the deep bosom and some- 


what massive shoulders partook more of 


Juno’s majestic frame than Hebe’s pliant 


youth; while the full sweep and outline of 


her figure denoted maturity and complete- 
ness in every part, The long round limbs, 
the shapely hands and feet, might have 
belonged to Diana, so perfect was their sym- 
metry; the warm flush that tinted them, 
the voluptuous fease of her attitude, the 
gentle languor of her whole bearing, would 
have done no discredit to the goddess, hang- 
ing over the mountain-tops in the golden 
summer nights to look down upon Endy- 
mion, and bathe her sleeping favourite in 
floods of light and love. 

Too fastidious a critic might have ob- 
jected to Valeria’s form that it expressed 
more of physical strength than is compatible 
with perfect womanly beauty, that the 
muscles were developed overmuch, and the 
whole frame, despite its flowing outlines, 
partook somewhat of a man’s organisation 
and a man’s redundant strength. The same 
fault might have been found in a less degree 
with her countenance. There was a little 
too much resolution in the small aquiline 
nose, something of manly audacity and 
energy in the large well-formed mouth, with 
its broad white teeth, that the fullest and 
reddest of lips could not conceal ; a shade of 
masculine sternness on the low wide brow, 
smooth and white, but somewhat prominent, 
and scarcely softened by the arch of the 
marked eyebrows, or the dark sweep of the 
lashes that fringed the long laughing eyes. 

And yet it was a face that a man, and 
still more a boy, could hardly have looked 
on without misgivings that he might too soon 
learn to long for its glances, its smiles, its ap- 
proval, and its love. There was such a 
glow of health on the soft transparent skin, 
such a freshness and vitality in the colour 
of those blooming cheeks, such a sparkle in 
the grey eyes, that flashed so meaningly 
when she smiled, that gleamed so clear and 
bright and cold when the features resumed 
their natural expression—grave, scornful, 
almost stern in their repose ; and then such 
womanly softness in the masses of rich nut- 
brown hair that showered down neck and 
shoulders, to form a framework for this 
lovely, dangerous, and too alluring picture. 


Valeria is counted both as a beau- 
tiful woman and as an advantageous 
matrimonial investment by Julius 
Placidus, the Tribune, the villain of 
the tale; one of those handsome, 
courageous, ambitious, artful, atro- 
cious, and impossible personages 
who seem necessary to the dramatic 
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development of the romance, and 
whom therefore we ‘may pretermit 
as not specifically distinguishable 
from many similar characters. But 
Valeria, though too much of a 
woman not to be flattered by his 
attentions, sees through his charac- 
ter, and despises his want of heart ; 
while he is too clever not to under- 
stand her real sentiments, too self- 
confident to doubt that he shall win 
her in spite of them. And this un- 
promising flirtation continues until 
the casual appearance on the scene 
of the true hero, Esca. This per- 
sonage is a young slave, fresh caught 
in Britain, the son of a deceased 
chieftainess, who in her unmarried 
state had been beloved by a Roman 
officer, Licinius; by whom, through 
a slight stretch of the novelist’s 
licence in the way of improbable 
contingencies, Esca has been bought 
in the market. With Esca the 
patrician lady falls instantly and 
violently in love; from returning 
which he, on his part, is preserved, 
partly by that simplicity of charac- 
ter and want of self-appreciation 
which have in all ages characterized 
Young England, partly by a ro- 
mantic attachment for the Jewish 
girl, Mariamne, by whom he is des- 
tined to be ultimately reclaimed 
and converted. 

The following is Mr. Melville’s 
picture of the strange outer world 
of imperial Rome, to which the 
newly-caught Briton is introduced 
under these dangerous circum- 
stances :— 


Thanks to the favour of his master, Esca’s 
time was nearly at his own disposal, and he 
had ample leisure to observe the busiest 
scene in the known world, and te compare 


it, perhaps, with the peace and simplicity of 


those early days, which seemed now like the 
memories of a dream, so completely had they 
passed away. 

The business of the Forum was over ; the 
markets were disgorging their mingled 
stream of purveyors, purchasers, {and idle 
lookers-on, The whole population of Rome 
was hurrying home to dinner, and a motley 
crowd it was. The citizens themselves, the 
plebeians, properly so called, scarcely formed 
one half of the swarming assemblage. 
Slaves innumerable hurried to and fro, to 
speed the business or the pleasure of their 
lords ; slaves of every colour and of every 
nation, from the Scandinavian giant, with 
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blue eyes and waving yellow locks, to the 
sturdy Ethiopian, thick-lipped and woolly- 
haired, the swarthy child of Africa, whose 
inheritance has been servitude from the 
earliest ages until now. Many a Roman 
born was there too, among the servile crowd, 
aping the appearance and manner of a citi- 
zen, but who shrank from a master’s frown 
at home, and who, despite the acquirement 
of wealth, and even the attainment of power, 
must die a bondsman as he had lived. Not 
the least characteristic feature of the state 
of society under the Empire was the troop 
of freedmen that everywhere accompanied 
the person and swelled the retinue of each 
powerful patrician. These manumitted 
slaves were usually bound by the ties of 
interest as much as gratitude to the former 
master, who had now become their patron. 
Dependent on him in many cases for their 
daily food, doled out to them in rations at 
his door, they were necessarily little eman- 
cipated from his authority by their lately 
acquired freedom. While the relation of 
patron and client was productive of crying 
evils in the imperial city, while the former 
threw the shield of his powerful protection 
over the crimes of the latter, and the client 
in return became the willing pander to his 
patron’s vices, it was the freedman who, 
more than all others, rendered himself the 
willing tool to his patrician employer, who 
yielded unhesitatingly time, affections, pro- 
bity, and honour itself, to the caprices of 
his lord. They swarmed about the Forum 
now, running hither and thither with the 
obsequious haste of the parasite, bent on 
errands which in too many cases would 
scarce have borne the light of day. 

And many a scrutinizing glance was cast 
by professors of this successful nation at the 
Briton’s manly form as he strode through 
the crowd, making his way quietly but surely 
from sheer weight and strength. They fol- 
lowed him with covetous eyes, as they specu- 
lated on the various purposes to which so 
much good manhood might be applied. 
The appraised him, so to speak, and took an 
inventory of his thews and sinews, his 
limbs, his stature, and his good looks ; but 
they refrained from accosting him with im- 
portunate questions or insolent proposals, 
tor there was a bold confident air about him 
that bespoke the stout heart and the ready 
hand. ‘The stamp of freedom had not yet 
faded from his brow, and he looked like one 
who was accustomed to take his own part 
in a crowd, 


This speculation on the muscular 
powers and combative spirit of our 
young barbarian bodes him no good. 
We must leave it to our readers to 
unravel the plots by which he is 
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brought into connexion with the 
profession of swordsmanship, under 
the tutelage of Hippias, the re- 
nowned Lanista, or trainer of gla- 
diators. The scheming Tribune, 
Placidus, has become aware of Va- 
leria’s strange passion for this ob- 
scure rival. Valeria, scorned by 
Esca, has urged Placidus to avenge 
her, which he does by wagering with 
Licinius his own person against that 
of the Briton, upon the following 
terms :— ; 


That Esca should enter the amphitheatre 
armed with sword, shield, and helmet, to 
oppose Placidus, whose only weapons were 
to be the trident and the net. That in the 
event of the latter being worsted, his four 
white horses and gilded chariot should be- 
come the property of Licinius; but that if 
he obtained the victory, and the populace 
permitted him to spare the} vanquished, 
then his late antagonist should become his 
slave. 


We cannot quote this passage 
without observing that it is one of 
those ‘crucial’ instances which 
prove the impossibility of embody- 
ing Roman manners and customs 
in our favourite form of the love 
romances. That a Tribune should 
have matched himself against a 
‘ professional,’ or even a slave, to 
please the Setnean. or to please 
the mob, or simply from addiction 
to the fancy, is conceivable é¢nough, 
for we know that such things were 
done. But that he should have 
done so in order to win the heart of 
a patrician lady by subduing a slave 
who had scorned her is about 
possible as that he should have 
loved after the fashion of the Cid, 
or vowed a vow like that of the 
peacock. 

As we have intimated, it is in 
order to acquire the necessary skill 
for this encounter that Esca is 
turned over by his master to the 
training of Hippias:— 


A retired gladiator, celebrated for his 
deadly swordsmanship and the number of 
his victories. He had been long ago invested 
by Nero with the wooden foil, which repre- 
sented a full discharge and immunity from 
future service in the amphitheatre. Habi- 
tuated, however, to the excitement of the 
fatal sport, and rejoicing in that spurious 
fame which so distinguished men of his class 
at Rome, he had set up a school for the 
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express purpose of training swordsmen for 
the arena, and had won such favour, under 
two successive Emperors, by the proficiency 
to which he had brought ‘his pupils, and 
his talent for arranging the deadly pageants 
in which they figured, that he had gradually 
become an lnoentuer ertible authority on 
such matters, and the principal manager of 
the games in the amphitheatre. 


The following is the portrait of 
this doughty champion, who figures 
as one of the most important among 
Mr. Melville’s dramatis persone :— 


At one end of the building paces the 
master to and fro—now glancing with w ary 
eye at the movements of his pupils, now 
pausing to adjust some implement of in- 
struction, now encouraging or chiding with 
a gesture, and anon catching up, as though 
in sheer absence of mind, one of the idle 
weapons, and whirling it round his head 
with a flourish that displays all the power 
and skill of the practised professional. 

Hippias, the retired gladiator, is a man 
of middle age, and of somewhat lofty 
stature, rendered more commanding by its 
lengthy proportions and the peculiar setting* 
on of the head. Constant exercise, pushed, 
indeed, to the verge of toil, and continued 
for many years, has toughened each shapely 
limb into the hardness and consistency of 
wire, and has rendered his large frame lean 
and sinewy like a greyhound’s, All his 
gestures have the graceful pliant ease which 
results from muscular strength ; and his 
very walk, light, smooth, and noiseless, is 
like that of a panther traversing the floor 
of its cage. His swarthy complexion has 
been deeply tanned by exposure to heat and 
toil, but the blood courses healthfully beneath, 
and imparts a warm mellow tint to the 
skin, ‘The fleshless face, in spite of a worn 
eager look, anda dash of grey in the hair 
and beard, is not without a wild defiant 
beauty of its own, and though its expression 
is somewhat dissolute and reckless, there is 
a bold keen flash in the eye, and the man is 
obviously enterprising, courageous, and steel 
to the back-bone. 


This Hippias, who unites with 
his half-servile calling a high repu- 
tation among the nobles of Rome, 
and has near made himself a ‘ po- 
sition,’ in society, who is on terms 
of rude friendship with his savage 
comrades, and yet in easy inter- 
course with generals and tribunes, 
and patronized by the Emperor 
himself, nay, enjoys a distinguished 
reputation for gallantry, and pos- 
sesses ‘a strange fascination for the 
Roman ladies,” is a character for 
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which it might be difficult to find 
a modern parallel. The leading 
torero of the season at Madrid or 
Seville may perhaps have sometimes 
approached it most nearly; but 
there is nothing exaggerated in the 
picture, as there is plenty of classi- 
cal evidence to testify. In fact, he 


is the identical ‘Hermes’ of one of 
Martial’s most elaborate epigrams. 


Hermes et gladiator et magister, 
Hermes turba sui tremorque ludi. 


And the principal ornaments of 
his academy are sketched one b® 
one, in less detail, but with equal 
vigour. Hirpinus, the brave and 
jovial secutor, afraid of one thing 
in the world only, namely, a ‘ re- 
tiarius’ armed with trident and 
net, of whom, having been once 
vanquished in this way, he enter- 
tained so abject a terror, that a mere 
threat that he would have to face 
one was enough at any time to awe 
his mutinous spirit into submission; 
Euchenor, the cowardly and treacher- 
ous cestus-boxer from Ravenna; 
Lutorius, the cunning of fence; 
Rufus, the tall, calm, steady man 
of business, ‘who had fought too 
often not to feel confident in his 
own invincible prowess ; and when 
compelled to despatch a fallen foe, 
he will do it with sincere regret, 
but none the less dexterously and 
effectually for that;’ working out 
his own freedom by steady applica- 
tion to his bloody trade, and looking 
forward to ‘a few acres of Italian 
soil and liberty to cultivate them in 
peace, as comprising all of happi- 
ness that life could give:’ and the 
rest of the gallant family—a wild 
and reckless crew, no doubt, and 
yet comprising more of valour and 
of the moral qualities which usually 
go along with valour, than might 
readily have been found elsewhere 
at that time in degenerate Rome. 

The combat between Placidus 
and the Briton comes off in the 
circus (the great Flavian amphi- 
theatre had not been yet con- 
structed), under the eyes of the 
glutton Emperor, Vitellius, pre- 
cisely as the scene is depicted in 
the famous French picture, which 
has evidently furnished the leading 
idea of Mr. Melville’s romance. It 
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is rather hard, by the way, that 
Vitellius should be selected by pre- 
ference as the embodiment of Ro- 
man taste for sanguinary spectacles, 
seeing that he alone among the 
Cwsars regarded these shows with 
indifference or dislike, and very 
much preferred his mullet and roast 
pheasant to the finest match of 
swordsmen that ever was exhibited. 

The Tribune succeeds in bringing 
down his adversary (by accident, in 
order to save the traditional in- 
fallibility of a hero), and Esca be- 
comes his slave.  Placidus still 
hopes to use him—how, he does 
not seem exactly to have known 
himself—as an instrument for win- 
ning the favour of the reluctant 
Valeria. But, while serving in his 
menial capacity, Esca happens to 
overhear a conversation between his 
master and Hippias, touching a plot 
for the dethronement of Vitellius. 
The listening slave is himself dis- 
covered, seized, and his doom only 
postponed through the intercession 
of Hippias, until the issue of the 
intended revolution makes it evi- 
dent whether he can be safely spared 
or no. Placidus, however, is re- 
solved to despatch him by poison. 
Valeria discovers his intent. The 
better part of her woman’s nature is 
aroused by the danger of the man 
who had spurned her advances. 
Then follows between her and Pla- 
cidus a series of plot and counter- 
plot, ‘attack and defence, with 
which we have not space to deal in 
these pages. Butthe female genius 
ultimately prevails. Esca is saved 
and liberated; and while Rome is 
struggling in the throes of the in- 
ternecine conflict between the Vi- 
tellian and Flavian factions, he, with 
Mariamne and her Jewish family, 
escape to Syria, there to take part 
in the still more terrific scenes 
which attended the siege of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. 

And Valeria. As she is the only 
personage of the drama whose cha- 
racter, to confess the truth, has 
much interested us, so it was not 
without some sense of repulsion 
that we read of her fate, though we 
acknowledge its poetical justice. 
At deadly war with Placidus, whom 
she has scorned; scorned herself by 
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Esca, whom she has saved only to 
give him away to another ; she finds 
her refuge in the arms of the gla- 
diator Hippias. And the cata- 
strophe is warranted, not only by 
what we know from satirists and 
historians, of the tastes of the half- 
unsexed matrons of imperial Rome, 
but also by the characters of the 
two personages as developed in 
these pages. Hippias had been the 
lady’s fencing-master—for the gla- 
diator’s skill was deemed by some 
of her class a graceful accomplish- 
ment—and was well qualified to 
enact the muscular Abelard of such 
an Amazonian Eloisa. 


In another minute Hippias stood before 
her; a man in whose dangerous career she 
had always taken a vague interest; whose 
personal prowess she admired, and whose 
reputation, such as it was, possessed for her 
a wild fascination of its own. He was 
reckless, too, from.the very nature of his 
profession ; and she, in her present mood, 
more reckless, more desperate, than any 
gladiator of them all. 1t would have done 
her good to stand, with naked steel, against 
some fierce wild beast or deadly foe. There 
was nothing, she felt, that she could not 
dare to-day. Nerve and brain wound up 
to the highest pitch of excitement—heart 
and feelings crushed, and wounded, and 
sore, when the reaction came it would neces- 
sarily be fatal—when the tide ebbed, it 
would leave a wearied, helpless sufferer on 
the shore. 

Such was the frame of mind in which 
Valeria received the gladiator; outwardly 
impassive, for her colour did not even 
deepen, nor her breath come quicker, at his 
unexpected appearance; inwardly vexed by 
a conflict of tumultuous feelings, and longing 
tor any change—any anodyne that could 
deaden or alleviate her pain. How could 
she but respond to his manly respectful 
‘farewell?’ How could she but listen to 
the few burning words in which he spoke of 
long-suppressed and hopeless adoration, or 
pretend not to be interested in the desperate 
enterprise which, he hinted, might prevent 
his ever looking on her fair face again. He 
soothed her self-love; he roused her curi- 
osity ; he set her pride on its broken pedestal 
again, and propped it with a strong yet 
gentle hand; and so the two thunder-clouds 
dvew nearer still and nearer, ere they met, 
to be destroyed and riven by the lightning 
their own contact had engendered. 


Hippias, having joined in the suc- 
cessful insurrection against Vitel- 
lius, obtains high military rank 
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under the conqueror Vespasian, and 
is sent out with his ‘ family,’ con- 
verted into a crack regiment of 
swordsmen, to serve under Titus 
in the siege of Jerusalem. Valeria, 
her spite-born passion long evapo- 
rated, but having now no other 
resource, follows him in the garb of 
a private soldier, and meets her 
death from a Jewish javelin, almost 
under the eyes of her sated pro- 
tector. 


There at his very feet over the golden 
breastplate was the dead face of Valeria; 
and the heart of the brave, reckless, and un- 
principled soldier smote him with a cruel 
pang, for something told him that his own 
wilful pride and selfishness had begun that 
work which was completed, to his eternal 
self-reproach, down there. He never thought 
he loved her so dearly. He recalled, as if 
it were but yesterday, the first time he 
ever saw her, beautiful, and sumptuous, and 
haughty, looking down from her cushioned 
chair by the equestrian row, with the well- 
known scornful glance that possessed for 
him so keen a charm. He remembered how 
it kindled into approval as it met his own, 
and how his heart thrilled under his 
buckler, though he stood face to face with 
a mortal foe. He remembered how fondly 
he clung to that mutual glance of recogni- 
tion, the only link between them, renewed 
more frankly and more kindly at every 
succeeding show, till, raising his eyes to 
meet it once too often, in the critical moment 
of encounter, he went down badly wounded 
under the blow he had thus failed to guard. 
Nevertheless, how richly was he rewarded 
when fighting stubbornly on his knee, and 
from that disadvantageous attitude var- 
quishing his antagonist at last, he distin- 
guished amidst the cheers of thousands her 
marked and musical ‘ Euge,’ syllabled so 
clearly, though so softly, for his especial 
ear, by the lips of the proud lady, whem 
from that moment he dared to love. 

Afterwards, when admitted periodically 
to her house, how delightful were the 
alternations of hope and fear with which he 
saw himself treated: now as an honoured 
guest, now as a mere inferior; at another 
time with mingled kindness and restraint 
that, impassible as he thought himself, woke 
such wild wishes in his heart. 


It was strange how little Hippias dwelt 


on the immediate past. How it was the 
Valeria of Rome, not the Valeria of Judzxa, 
for whom his heart was aching now. He 
scarcely reverted even to the delirious hap- 
piness of the first few days when she 
accompanied him to the East. He did not 
dwell on his own mad joy, nor the foclish 
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triumph that lasted so short atime... . 
It was all past and gone now, that constraint 
and repugnance in the tent, that impatience 
of each other’s presence, those angry recri- 
minations, those heartless biting taunts, 
and the final rupture that could never be 
pardoned or atoned for now. 


Oh, that she could but speak to him once 
more! Only once, though it were in words 
of keen reproach or bitter seorn. It seemed 
like a dream that he should never hear her 
voice again ; and yet his senses vouched that 
it was waking cold reality, for was she not 
lying there before him, surrounded by the 
slain of his devoted legion? The foremost, 
the fairest, and the earliest lost amongst 
them all. 


Hippias himself and Placidus are 
both conveniently disposed of in the 
same general slaughter, leaving the 
stage free for Esca and his Ma- 
riamne, who live happy ever after 
under the protection of his gentle 
patron, Licinius. 

Such are Major Melville’s Gladia- 
tors; and we are bound to say in 
their behalf that they are brought 
before us as living men, moulded 
into what they were by the exi- 
gencies of a profession, justly re- 
probated by the improved senti- 


ment of modern times, and yet 
which had its bright as well as its 
dark side, and cannot be dismissed 
in a few sonorous sentences as a 
mere excrescence of a luxurious and 


degraded civilization. Nothing is 
easier, or more popular, than to 
string together commonplaces in 
disparagement of that popular ten- 
dency which developed itself in ex- 
hibitions of mortal combat at Rome, 
as it does in other exhibitions of 
strength or valour elsewhere. And 
it must be admitted that it is al- 
most as easy, if not quite so popular, 
to string together equally polished 
commonplaces in their defence. 
When we have assented to the com- 
mon verdict that the gladiatorial 
exhibitions were ‘ bloody and brutal’ 
~-as they were, to an extent hardly 
conceivable by people educated in 
more humane ideas—we have by no 
means exhausted the subject of con- 
templation which they offer. ‘The 
effect of such exhibitions upon the 
Spectators themselves,’ says Meri- 
vale, ‘was simply evil; for while 
they utterly failed in supplying the 
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bastard courage for which they were 
said to be designed, they destroyed 
the nerve of sympathy for suffering 
which distinguishes the human from 
the brute creation.’ How far they 
‘failed in supplying courage’ may 
be a question; spectators sitting at 
a safe distance do not catch the 
infection from exhibitions of valour, 
but, indirectly, the habit of dwelling 
in imagination on deeds of daring 
is not without its influence on the 
character, and the seat of imagina- 
tion can hardly be reached in ordi- 
nary natures except through appeals 
to the senses. ‘hat they did in 
fact destroy the popular nerve of 
sympathy with suffering, seems— 
pace so great an authority—still less 
evident. History shows that all 
through the era when the taste for 
these exhibitions most prevailed, 
that nerve was slowly acquiring 
more acuteness, under the all but 
imperceptible, yet irresistible, in- 
fluence of increasing intelligence 
and material civilization. In truth, 
the absenee of the sentiment in 
question is commonly remarkable 
in youthful nations, just as it is in 
young children. The early Roman 
was brought up to give and take 
away life with the indifference of the 
American Indian. Or rather, his 
primitive morals, as far as we know 
them, are those of a slow struggle 
out of a condition of sanguinary 
barbarism, to which the customs of 
Dahomey alone afford a parallel. 
He was the descendant of men who, 
in times hardly yet forgotten, had 
practised human sacrifice in the 
market-place, had devoted to death 
all the children born within two 
months of spring, in the hideous 
mystery of the ‘Ver Sacrum;’ of 
those who had. still more recently 
confirmed by law the power of death 
to father over son, husband over 
wife, creditor over debtor. And 
when the slowly breaking light had 
scared away these grisly phantoms 
of domestic savagery, the law of war 
remained still deformed by the mur- 
derous usages which had become 
partially obsolete in the code of 
eivil life. The conquering people 
which scourged to death the princes 
of Etruria, and massacred or sold 
its commonalty, had not as yet be- 
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come acquainted with gladiators. 
The avengers of Hannibal’s vic- 
tories, who obliterated Carthage and 
its people, hardly knew them. In 
truth, these exhibitions themselves, 
brutalising as they are termed, were 
but a substitute for the more sa- 
vage practice of early times. Com- 
bats of gladiators, we are told by 
Servius, were introduced among 
funeral rites instead of the primeval 
slaughter of captives round the 
tomb; ‘quod crudele visum est.’ 
And in those early shows where 
the swordsmen fought round the 
funeral pyre, the spectacle would 
not have been deemed complete 
without the death of all the van- 
quished. And much later, fighting 
matches of gladiators without quar- 
ter—‘ sine missione ’—were common 
enough in the republican days. 
They were prohibited, it is said, 
under Augustus. And thus, as the 
unbounded license of blood which 
characterized the republican times 
became restrained by the slow ad- 
vance of what, with all its defects, 
we must call comparative civiliza- 
tion ; when human life began to have 
in men’s minds a certain amount of 
sentimental value; when wholesale 
massacre, in war or after war, began 
to be stigmatized as something ex- 
ceptional, something to be reproved 
or apologized for—it was then that 
the passion for gladiators culmi- 
nated, and this great Roman ‘fancy’ 
became interwoven with the thoughts 
and passions of all classes to an 
almost inconceivable degree. As 
the actual spectacle of death in war 
Was more and more removed from 
the popular eye, as the long com- 
pulsory peace of the early Empire 
succeeded to the bloody struggles 
of the preceding era, so the ‘ fancy’ 
gradually supplied more and more 
the place of the reality. It gratified 
no doubt the innate ferocity of the 
Roman—ought we not rather to say 
of the human—spirit? But it did 
much more. It furnished also the 
image of the manlier virtues which 
imagination attributed to the old 
days—hardihood, endurance, chi- 
valry, courtesy; for all these quali- 
ties were often and often exhibited 
by the hired gladiator in the exer- 
cise of his profession, and it was 
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through their exhibition that he 
became the hero of the hour, a fa- 
vourite at once with the populace 
and the higher classes, the trusted 
comrade of an Emperor, or the ob- 
ject of the fierce love of the patvri- 
cian ‘ Lionnes,’ in a higher degree 
than the most fashionable bull- 
fighter who ever knelt before a 
Queen of Spain. And as this kind 
of romantic halo was thrown round 
the character of the gladiator, so his 
profession itself—sanguinary as it 
still remained—acquired a kind of 
polish of its own. The ‘ bestiarii, 
or beast-fighters—slaves, criminals, 
Christians, and the like, who were 
sent to combat with wild animals 
for a chance of their lives— became 
altogether a different class from 
those accomplished swordsmen who 
were matched against each other 
with almost the solemnity of the 
judicial duels of after ages. And 
we may conecive that though the 
populace jealously retained the right 
of awarding life or death, by the 
well-known usage of turning the 
thumbs up or down, to the defeated 
champion, it was more and more 
commonly exercised on the side of 
mercy, as the memories of fiercer 
times melted away. Marcus Anto- 
ninus, clement beyond his age, is 
said even to have attempted to re- 
duce these combats to sham fights 
with blunt weapons. But with all 
this refinement, we are forced to 
imagine that the business lost by 
degrees its high popular flavour. 
It became overdone. 

Everybody who wanted to please 
the people, or to win an entry into 
public or fashionable life, gave a 
‘Judus,’ just as a lady eager to make 
her way into society gives a concert 
or a ball. ‘A shoemaker has just 
been exhibiting gladiators at Bo- 
logna,’ exclaims Martial, ‘ a fuller at 
Modena: where will a publican do it 
next? Then the fashionable world 
began to meddle with the business, 
not as exhibitors only, but as actors. 
Senators, knights, very fast ladies 
like Valeria, proud at first of taking 
lessons from distinguished profes- 
sionals, at last themselves turned 
gladiators for the nonce; and as 
there is no record, so far as we are 
aware, of any of these interesting 
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rsonages having been either slain 
in the fight or popularly condemned 
to death by the ‘rule of thumb,’ we 
are compelled to suppose that means 
must have been devised to accom- 
modate the bloody hazard to the 
requirements of persons of quality. 
Poets and novelists now got hold of 
it for ‘sensation’ purposes (see Ju- 
venal and Petronius), much as ad- 
ventures among Barbary corsairs 
and Highland caterans served at 
different times the turn of modern 
novelists in search of catastrophes. 
It became less and less the mimicry 
of existing life—the stage, exhibit- 
ing the form and pressure of the 
actual time—more and more an 
image, a reproduction of the past, 
an historical romance of Roman 
chivalry addressing itself to the 
eyes. It lost in life and freshness 
what it gained in artistic perfection. 
No doubt, also, it became too much 
ofa trade. A deal of business must 
have been done in a quiet way 
among the fighters and their illus- 
trious backers, of which the public 
had only an indefinite conception. 
It is true that the imperfect records 
of those times furnish no distinct 
evidence of a ‘ cross’ between secutos 
and retiarios ; nor were the Romans, 
albeit desperate gamblers in other 
ways, much addicted to betting—at 
least we hear only of occasional 
wagers on the chariot races, not of 
systematic book-keeping. But that 
something of the kind attended the 
degeneracy of the art we may be 
certain, and that it contributed 
greatly to its ultimate decay. That 
decay, as in most similar instances, 
was interrupted by many spasmodic 
reactions, when prodigal emperors 
or imaginative nobles furbished up 
the old sentiment for a time, and 
men who despised modern tenden- 
cies exulted in a revival of the man- 
lier spirit of old Rome; but, on the 
whole, the progress was towards 
extinction. Philosophers and poli- 
ticians looked in general with de- 
Spair on the practice; less, indeed, 
from our point of view than from 
one more appropriate to their age 
and country: as servile, ignoble, 
‘low, rather than as cruel. But, 
notwithstanding all the supposed 
brutalizing tendency of the exhibi- 
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tions themselves, reason and feeling 
made their way at last. Even before 
Christian sentiment had penetrated 
the masses Lucian could introduce 
his supposed philosopher, Demonax, 
as warning the Athenian assembly, 
in debate on a proposal to exhibit a 
show of gladiators, in order to eclipse 
the Corinthians who had just done 
the like: ‘Before you come to the 
vote on this subject, O Athenians, 
you must pull down the altar of 
Mercy.’ And we can hardly doubt 
that, though Christianity contri- 
buted largely to the decline of ‘the 
fancy, and ultimately produced its 
legal suppression, yet it did but co- 
operate in this matter with a change 
in public taste, caused partly by 
the slow but invisible softening of 
manners, and still more by the 
still slower but equally certain de- 
cline of interest in the amusement 
itself, as representing only the tra- 
ditional characteristics of a world 
gone by. 

Now in the history of the great 
Roman ‘ fancy’—the most magnifi- 
cent, extravagant, and diabolically 
pungent to which the world has given 
birth—we have, on a grander scale, 
that of all the ‘fancies’ of civilized 
nations. And where is the brave 
and hearty people which were ever 
educated without one? Delight in 
the exhibition of mere activity and 
bodily skill is an universal feeling; 
but when the game becomes one 
of danger, and bravery, endurance, 
forbearance, are called into exercise 
along with those more ordinary qua- 
lities, then this delight may become 
exalted into a passion, and a passion 
grounded in some degree on the 
nobler principles of our nature. 
But to be universally popular, the 
‘fancy’ must gratify another feeling 
beyond all these —what we may 
term the dramatic passion. It must, 
like the early stage, represent the 
world without. It cannot subsist 
long on associations far removed 
from those of actual life. The games 
of Greece grew out of the daily in- 
vigorating habits of the Grecian 
youth: when those daily habits lost 
their simplicity, the games became 
first mere artificial shams, and then 
nonentities. The tournament, the 
magnificent, though somewhat mo- 
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notonous, passion of the “middle 
ages, drew all its spirit and all its 
popularity from the circumstance 
that battles were decided and fiefs 
and castles won, and crowns given 
away, by the men who could with 
the greatest dexterity manage a 
heavy horse in heavy armour. 
When the German musqueteers and 
the Swiss pikemen had put an end 
to this absurd episode in the history 
of warfare, the tournament became 
out of date, but not for a long time. 
It was kept up by ‘the fancy ’ for a 
century or two with greater enthu- 
siasm than ever, and only grew by 
degrees first pedantic, and then ob- 
solete. So the bull-fight owed in 
truth its intense popularity to the 
fact that it represented on a mimic 
stage the free country sport of a 
gallant people of horsemen. Now 
that population has become more 
numerous, and equestrian habits are 
declining, it no longer represents 
reality: it has become, so to speak, 
professional, and, having lost its 
root in national manners, it is no 
doubt doomed to extinction, what- 
ever appearance of vitality it may 
yet exhibit. And such—to pass to 
our own great national fancy—is the 
real history of pugilism: the only 
instance of the kind, except that of 
the gladiatorial shows, in which a 
taste of this sort, first originating 
in the populace, has been taken 
through inoculation by the more 
refined class, and now chiefly owes 
its remaining vitality to the latter. 
It was in truth a representation of 
real life, such as it existed ‘in our 
rough English story’ not so many 
generations ago: the life of a brave, 
spirited, and quarrelsome race, who 
yet cherished a peculiar aversion 
to bloodshed, and also to the use of 
deadly weapons, not through fear, 
but through a peculiar sense of de- 
gradation in the employment of 
aught which might diminish the 
fair stand-up equality between man 
and man. So long as the noble 
science of defence was really an es- 
sential part of the education of any 
man who did not mean to give the 
wall to others through the whole of 
his life, so long pugilism enjoyed a 
real and deeply-grounded popu- 
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larity. As law and order grew more 
practical and uniform in their pro- 
saic application to society, so the 
Ring became more and more a thing 
apart, something professional, which 
represented nothing but itself; and 
now that we are all taught from 
childhood to rely on the policeman’s 
truncheon rather than on our fists, 
it is in truth out of date. Herein 
lies, as we suspect, the real reason 
of its inevitable decline: not so 
much in the improved tastes of the 
people, nor even in the blackguard- 
ism and swindling with which it 
has become unhappily connected, 
great as the evil influence of this 
latter cause has been. We are not 
criticising the efforts of those, doubt- 
less fundamentally in the right, who 
condemn all such exhibitions as in- 
consistent with the true develop- 
ment, and derogatory to the dignity 
of man. But these are boldly con- 
fronted by their opponents, who are 
now engaged in stirring up the em- 
bers of the old fire—who exhibit in 
eloquent language the nobler side 
of pugilism—who descant on its 
inanly and Christian points, or dwell, 
perhaps more effectively, on the 
mean and paltry tendencies which 
are apt to develop themselves in 
the progress of society, along with 
the decline of the taste for rougher 
sports. But the fact is, that ‘ the 
fancy’ is liable to a profounder 
cause of decay, which cannot be 
counteracted by any amount of pa- 
radoxical eloquence expended in 
efforts for its revival: it is obsolete 
and unreal, a sham and a ‘ formula.’ 
It must go the way of gladiators, 
and Olympic games, and bull-fights 
—aye, and of greater things than 
these; for it is as certain that loco- 
motives will extinguish horse-racing 
as that gunpowder put an end to 
tournaments, though most of us may 
fondly hope that they will last our 
time. Our descendants will no doubt 
accommodate their tastes and their 
inclinations to that strange new 
world—the stranger, assuredly, the 
more we endeavour to exercise our 
mental eyesight by gazing on its 
possibilities —of which the vista 
seems to open at the end of this 
waning century. 
M. 
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LAND TENURE QUESTION.* 


HE rulers of England—QvEEN 

and landed aristocracy—inherit 
a position nearly the most brilliant 
inhuman history. Spain for two ge- 
nerations was on a like eminence: 
Russia and the United States alone 
compete with us. China being in 
decadence and in apparent dissolu- 
tion, there now exist only three 
powers of the greatest scale, if we 
look at the surface of the earth 
which they cover, and the prospect 
of their future. All three are neces- 
sarily exposed to envy and severe 
criticism. Hitherto, in the compa- 
rison of the three, England has 
stood fairest in the eye of foreign 
censors; for the serfdom of Russia 
and the slavery sustained within 
the American Union have served as 
a foil, reflecting brilliancy upon our 
imperial policy, which, however am- 
hitious of territory and of subjects, 
has been impartially humane in its 
theory and strivings; nay, in regard 
to freedom of the press and of social 
life, has been the most liberal of 
known despotisms, both in India 
and in the Crown colonies. The 
freedom of the Englishman on his 
own soil has been an axiom over 
Europe, and, since the great Reform 
Act of 1832, has been supposed vic- 
torious over aristocracy, as, long 
before, over a tyrannical dynasty. 
Thus whatever nation aspired to 
well-ordered freedom, whether Spain 
and Sicily, Hungary, Greece, Naples, 
or Piedmont, looked up to England 
with admiration and with hope. We 
have been judged somewhat more 
severely since the concourse of fo- 
reigners, and especially of exiles, to 
our shores has made them more in- 
tmately acquainted with our state ; 
and we are about to be judged far 
More severely still, after American 
slavery has disappeared, and Russian 
serfdom been absorbed into a sys- 
tem of petty freeholders. 
_With a nation, as with a child, 
liberty has its grave moral dangers. 
If liberty be understood to mean 


that wisdom shall abdicate govern- 
ment, the character will soon dege- 
nerate into vice, and the gravest 
evils must follow. There are two 
possible courses towards virtue for 
an individual: either to plunge into 
evil and drink its bitterness, then 
through the miseries of repentance 
sadly struggle up towards a solid 
goodness; or, being warned, and 
becoming wise in due time, to shun 
evil before it can be dominant, and 
pass without convulsion into the 
higher state. The same is clearly 
true of a nation. But the latter and 
happier course implies wise instruc- 
tors for the child, wise institutions 
for the nation; and the wisdom of 
institutions must in part be mea- 
sured by their power of shielding 
each order from its own vices, as 
well as from oppression by another 
order. If we apply this test, it is 
to be feared that large deductions 
must be made from the panegyrics 
which we are accustomed to bestow 
on our national institutions. 

An American newspaper editor, 
wishing to illustrate the unfairness 
of one-sided representations, lately 
drew two pictures of England, fa- 
vourable and unfavourable, declaring 
that each separately was true, though 
either presented singly was unfair. 
Such a critic is not splenetic and 
sour-minded. And what were the 
chief features of the unfavourable 
portrait ? Foremost he places—that 
in England the rate of wages for 
agricultural labour is so small as to 
deprive the peasantry of all but the 
coarsest food and clothing, and of 
any reasonable hope of rising in the 
social scale ; that the manufacturing 
and mining population is to a great 
extent uneducated, intemperate, ir- 
religious, and immoral, and often 
reduced to severe suffering by strikes 
for increased wages; that Scotland, 
formerly eminent for piety and edu- 
cation, now consumes more spirits 
per head of its population than any 
other part of the kingdom; that in 
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Treland famine, disease, and emigra- 
tion have swept off two millions of 
persons, one-fourth of the whole, 
within the period of half a genera- 
tion; that so numerous and danger- 
ous are the criminal classes, as to 
cause periodical panics in London 
concerning safety in the streets, &c. 
&e. If we cannot deny such things 
to be true, we cannot by any spe- 
ciousness of reasoning avert the ine- 
vitable conclusion, that something 
is wrong in our institutions. It may 
possibly be nothing fundamental, 
only (what is called) ‘a screw loose ; 
but a screw loose in a steam-engine 
may work a great hole in the ship’s 
side: the more vehement the action 
of the machine, the greater is the 
peril. 

On one topic we must offer to our 
countrymen grave and sad congra- 
tulation—that we are beginning to 
open our eyes steadily and gaze at 
our own defects. A part of us is 
distinctly aware of the mischief to 
our national morality from the 
Church ceasing to be national; and 
that it ought to be enlarged, and 
made to embrace the nation. An- 
other part discerns and proclaims 
the evil (foreseen and denounced by 
the bishops in the reign of George 
Il.) which the multiplication of 
‘tippling houses’ hascaused. Lastly, 
we are slowly, yet steadily, awaken- 
ing to a perception that the condi- 
tion of our peasants is a disgrace 
and reproach to our land and polity. 
We do not approach the last topic 
in any spirit of hostility to aristo- 
eratic rule; but evil is evil. If 
it be neglected by those who have 
chief power to remove it, their neg- 
lect will undermine their social 
position, and may prepare the 
gravest dangers; much more, if they 
and their organs treat as their ene- 
mies the men who desire to elevate 
the peasant. To pretend that the 
evils complained of are inevitable 
and eternal is futile and mischie- 
vous: it is an idle and selfish ex- 
euse, and can do nothing but exas- 
perate. If the state of things in 
England were normal to the whole 
world, the opinion that it is inevi- 
table, and is providentially ordained, 
would be specious, however painful ; 
but the very opposite is notoriously 
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the fact. England is in this very 
matter peculiar and exceptional. 
We know not whither beside in all 
history to look for a nation of pea- 
sants living by wages, and divorced 
from all rights in the crops which 
they raise; in fact, the principal 
phenomena in the existing arrange- 
ments belong to modern England 
only. 

Adam Smith did not foresee the 
doctrines which his immediate fol- 
lowers would preach on these sub- 
jects. To Malthus, indirectly yet 
logically, the change of mind for the 
worse which presently followed ap- 
pears to be due. His memorable 
treatise gave rise to a panic fear 
concerning the dangers of a ‘ redun- 
dant’ population, of which Ireland 
was adduced as a glaring instance; 
no one seeming to suspect that the 
cure of poverty was to be better 
found in an improvement of laws 
than in a lessening of numbers. 
Since Ireland abounded with cot- 
tiers—petty cultivators, who were 
tenants at will—an aversion to all 
small holdings arose; and one eco- 
nomist after another, not satisfied 
with preferring large tenant-farms 
to small, ignored the difference of 
peasant proprietors from cottiers. 
If they did not assume it as a lawof 
nature that the cultivators of the 
soil must live on wages, it was cer- 
tainly regarded as the natural and 
best state. The Indian or Egyptian 
peasant, ruined by government ex- 
actions, was on one side a ferricu- 
lum; on the other, the French or 
German petty freeholder, living on 
black bread. While the United 
States adopted as a fixed policy to 
sell the public land in small por- 
tions, and to favour independent 
cultivators, the land in the British 
colonies was granted in large tracts 
to favourites of the crown; and, 
when this was no longer endured, 
was still dealt out but sparingly to 
the public. In fact, when in Aus- 
tralia a chance seemed to arise for 
peasant freeholders, a new philoso- 
phic principle was broached by Mr. 
Gibbon Wakefield, which expressly 
aimed to prevent so dreadful a re 
sult of abundant soil, and force emi- 
grants to work as hirelings, by arti 
ficially raising the price of land up 
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to the limit which should effect this 
object. Such have been the ten- 
dencies of our economists. The 
wisdom‘of ‘ clearing’ estates in the 
United ; Kingdom was in these 
writers tacitly inculeated; and all 
increase of population in an old 
country was treated as an alarming 
fact. Mr. J. 8S. Mill would, we sup- 
pose, call himself emphatically a 
Malthusian ; but, writing after Mr. 
Laing’s book on Norway, and judging 
for himself concerning France, he 
opened his eyes wide to the prodi- 
gious difference between peasant 
freeholders and tenants at will, both 
in other respects and in matrimonial 
prudence. Hence, without sacri- 
ficing his Malthusianism, he headed 
among economists a notable reaction 
in favour of peasant proprietors. 
The first edition of his great work 
appeared in 1848; and the able 
book of his friend, Mr. W. T. Thorn- 
ton (A Plea for Peasant Proprietors), 
bears the same date. A sixteenth 
year is passing, and nothing has yet 
been done to relieve the evils at 
which they pointed. On the con- 
trary, the accumulation of land in 
fewer and fewer hands is ever on 
the increase ; which apparently puts 
us farther than ever from that state 
which Italian, French, and German 
economists, peers and statesmen, 
proclaim to be alone wholesome for 
peasants and for rulers. But the 
doctrine can no longer be treated as 
heretical or eccentric in England. 
The Professor of Political Economy 
at Oxford, Mr. J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
in three able letters to the Morning 
Star, has recently avowed with em- 
phasis his adhesion to the views of 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright in agra- 
rian matters; and the most recent 
author of an Economic Manual, Mr. 
Henry Faweett, recently elected 
Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge, is on the same side. 
We do not see how any one can 
deny the substantial truth of the 
painful picture which Mr. Fawcett 
draws of our agricultural labourers, 
p. 11:— 

Even those who are most decided in their 
opinions as to the productiveness of Eng- 
land’s industry, must feel that the condition 
of those who are employed in agriculture 
18 Most unsatisfactory; for there are few 
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classes of workmen who in so many respects 
are so thoroughly wretched as the English 
agricultural labourers. They are so miser- 
ably poor, that, if they were converted into 
serts to-morrow, it would be for the interest 
of their employers to feed them far better 
than they are fed at the present time. In 
all those districts which may not happen to 
he contiguous to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, ten shillings a-week may be regarded 
as the maximum of agricultural wages dur- 
ing the winter months. A moment's con- 
sideration will show, that such wages are 
barely sufficient to supply the prime neces- 
saries of life. Meat cannot be tasted more 
than once a-week, and those who have te 
exist on this scanty fare are more exposed 
than any others to the inclemency of our 
trying climate. Such wages will not per- 
mit the slightest provision to be made either 
for the sickness or the feebleness of old age, 
Throughout a large agricultural district, 
with which we are intimately acquainted, 
we know that the great majority of the 
agricultural labourers have not saved a 
single penny. ‘To them a life of toiling 
and incessant industry can offer no other 
prospect but to drag outa miserable old age ; 
for then they will either be paupers in the 
workhouse [ poorhouse], or they must come, 
as suppliant mendicants, for parish relief. 
But even the physical suffering which is 
associated with their poverty is not the 
worst feature of their condition: their ig- 
norance is as complete as it is distressing, 
Improved schools, enormous educational 
grauts, and a general zeal for instructing 
the poor, have failed to educate the agri- 
cultural labourers. ‘The reason of the 
failure is obvious, and it is difficult to 
suggest a remedy, When children leave 
school at eight or nine years of age, to 
become ploughboys, the little that has been 
learnt is sure to be forgotten. . . . How 
can we expect parents who are so miserably 
poor, and who are ignorant themselves, and 
know not the value of knowledge, to sacri- 
fice the two shillings a-week that a child 
of eight or nine years of age may readily 
earn? Other countries, no doubt, possess 
labourers who are equally poor and equally 
ignorant; but the poverty and the igno- 
rance is heightened, when contrasted with 
the accumulated wealth and the vaunted 
civilization with which it is surrounded, 
We make these remarks in order to show, 
that even if the system of landed tenure 
in this country is productive of wealth, yet 
that the distribution of this wealth is so 
unsatisfactory, that those whose labour is 
instrumental in producing it are miserably 
poor, and their life in every respect most 
unenviable. They have, in fact, to work 
with the regularity of machines, without 
hope that their condition will be improved. 
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At the same time Mr. Faweett 
agrees with Mr. Mill and Mr. Thorn- 
ton, that peasant proprictors bring 
out of the land a larger produce for 
the market, after feeding their fa- 
inilies, than is yielded by the large 
tenant farms. This judgment is con- 
tirmed by the highest continental 
authorities in very different climates, 
as well as unbiassed English ob- 
servers. Mr. Laing first called at- 
tention to the excellent working of 
the system in Norway. Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch himself is obliged to admit the 
wonderful results of peasant free- 
holds in Flanders. Mr. Kay attests 
not only the ‘ perfect and economical 
farming’ of peasants in Prussia, 
Saxony, Holland, and Switzerland, 
but, by aid of statistics furnished by 
Mr. Reichensperger, maintains that 
the net produce is greater than 
where the land is held in masses by 
large proprietors. The same thing 
is recently attested by Mr. Tupper, 
in Guernsey, concerning which island 
Mr. Thornton gives very instructive 
details. No exact comparison with 
England at large is possible, be- 
cause our ‘agricultural interest’ 
have sedulously resisted public re- 
gistration; a resistance which gives 
unpleasant force to the less cha- 
ritable explanation of landlords’ mo- 
tives. But the Guernsey men are 
eontident as to the superiority of 
their system, not only in the far 
higher condition of the peasantry, 
who are described as living in plea- 
sant dwellings, made pretty by the 
unsparing care of hereditary posses- 
sors, but also in the larger supplies 
furnished to the market. Mr. Thorn- 
ton quotes from Mr. Brock, a late 
bailiff of Guernsey, who says, ‘ There 
are larger estates in England than 
the whole of this island; but where 
will be found one which produces 
the quantity of provisions sent to 
market by our small farms? Mr. 
Thornton adds the remark, that the 
large produce of the Channel Islands 
is not ascribable to their natural 
superiority of soil or climate ; for the 
soil is naturally rather poor, and 
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the climate is not better than in the 
southern counties of England. 

In France, a great authority is 
M. Passy, a peer of France, and 
once Minister of Finance, who has 
written an elaborate work on Sys- 
tems of Culture. We understand that 
he is himself a considerable pro- 
prietor, as well as a distinguished 
political economist. He treats as 
‘scarcely deserving notice’ the idea 
that large properties conduce better 
than small to the welfare of the cul- 
tivators, and sums up his results in 
the following words :—* 

rst. That in the present state of 
agricultural knowledge and _prac- 
tice, it is the small farms (/« petite 
culture) which, after deducting the 
cost of production, yield from a 
given surface and on equal condi- 
tions the greatest net produce. 

And 2ndly. That the same system, 
by maintaining a larger rural popu- 
lation, not only thereby adds to the 
strength of a state, but affords a 
better market for the manufacturing 
districts. 

The state of French agriculture 
and the condition of the French 
peasant are preferred to Lnglish 
agriculture and the English peasant, 
not only by aristocratic and noble 
Frenchmen, but by Henry Coleman, 
Professor of Agriculture in Massa- 
chusetts; and the asserted mischief 
of the division of land in France is 
emphatically denied by De 'Tocque- 
ville, by the Duc de Broglie, and 
by M. de Lavergne, author of an 
elaborate work on the Rural Eco- 
nomy of France since 1849. Never- 
theless, the last acknowledges that 
(owing to our more advanced me- 
chanism, not to the magnitude of 
our farms) our crops are on an ave 
rage heavier than theirs. Hence, 
unless he is at variance with M. 
Passy, we must understand the 
French writers to compare their 
‘small culture’ with the large farms 
of france, not with the large farms 
of England. In applying their 
statements to England, some dedue- 
tion might be needed, if it were im- 


* We quote the words from an able and elaborate letter, signed R.S. T., in the 
Vorning Star of January 25th last. 
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possible for small freeholds to bor- 
yow the aid of certain machines. 
3ut the testimony of the Guernsey 
authorities is not {liable even to this 
objection. 

Mr. Thornton’s own statements 
concerning the comparative yield in 
the two systems of culture are very 
definite and startling. He says that 
the soil both of Flanders and of the 
Channel Islands is for the most part 
of light sand, ill suited to wheat; yet 
in Jersey an average crop is 36 to 40 
bushels per acre ; in Guernsey, 32 is 
a common crop; in Flanders, at least 
30; while in 1837 the average in the 
large farms of England was only 21 
bushels, and the highest average for 
any one county was 26. He adds:— 


At the last meeting of the Guernsey 
Agricultural Society the largest yield of 
white wheat was reported to have been not 
Jess than nine imperial quarters per acre 


(72 bushels!); and that of red wheat seven ° 


quarters and a half. These crops would be 
thought so prodigious in England, that I at 
first suspected the account to be exaggerated. 
Its accuracy, however, is attested by a gen- 
tleman who is not likely to be mistaken, 
M. le Beir, the able secretary of the 
Guernsey Agricultural Society, His letter 
on the subject will be found in the Ap- 
pendix, 


Barley is better suited to the sandy 
soil. In some parts of Belgium the 
yield is 80 bushels per acre, and the 
average is 45; in England the ave- 
rage is only 33 bushels. Of potatoes 
the average produce in England is 
certainly not more than 300 bushels, 
or 22,200 lbs.; in Belgium it is ten 
tous,or 22,400 lbs.; and in Jersey 
35,000 lbs. Clover in Flanders yields 
(says M‘Culloch) ‘ prodigious crops’ 
from six pounds of seed per acre. 
Not to rest exclusively on these tes- 
timonies, Mr. Thornton goes on to 
urge, with the greatest justice (what 
to us indeed seems unanswerable), 
the high profit made in England 
from ‘allotments,’ as they are tech- 
nically called, or small pieces of land 
to be cultivated as gardens in extra 
hours. It is notorious that the rent 
which labourers will often pay for 
half an acre or a quarter of an acre 
Is beyond all the proportion of far- 
mers’ rents, and this because the 
produce from spade husbandry and 
minute care is so large. Such cul- 
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tivation goes on under great disad- 
vantages, as compared to freeholds 
of six or ten acres, unless it be ma- 
nured from sources scarcely as yet 
utilized in England. The exceeding 
productiveness of garden-culture is 
so proverbial, that it would require 
very cogent argument to overcome 
the extreme unplausibility of the 
doctrine that a farm of six acres is 
likely to produce less than one- 
hundredth part of the produce of a 
farm of six hundred acres, if the two 
were tended with only equal dili- 
gence. But ifthe smaller farm be 
freehold, and aided by the gratuitous 
weedings, waterings, and other small 
eares of the children and wife, the 
diligence employed upon it is sure 
far to exceed anything that a 
farmer’s wages can buy. 

We are aware that one or another 
farmer writes to the newspapers 
(generally without a name) to de- 
clare that ten shillings a week is 
too low an average for agricultural 
wages. To make any assertion con- 
cerning averages is difficult, when all 
public statistics are forbidden; but 
the writer of these lines has known 
of wages often at eight shillings, 
and in one year, in North Devon, at 
six shillings, which is probably quite 
@minimum. In fact, we do wrong 
to dwell on the rate of wages as 
though it were the vital point: the 
essential evil is, that the labourer 
should be permanently and for life 
dependent on wages only. That a 
young man should begin by labour- 
ing for wages is no hardship; that 
he should have no adequate motive 
for saving, no chance of becoming 
owner of visible and fruitful pro- 
perty, of having a little house and 
so much as a garden really his own 
—this is the grave evil. In the 
neighbourhood of manufacturing 
towns the rural wages are higher; 
so are they where high farming is 
practised, and numerous hands em- 
ployed. (By ‘high’ wages, we be- 
lieve, is understood something like 
fourteen shillings a week.) Yet it 
has been many times asserted, and 
we fear it is true, that the only re- 
sult of such wages is, either that 
the peasant feeds a little better, or 
that he indulges in more drink; but 
he in all cases spends every week 
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his week’s earnings, and continues 
on the brink of indigence, with no 
refuge in sickness, old age, or public 
calamity but the Poor House. Even 
if this be not quite strictly true, we 
cannot doubt that we here touch 
upon the spring of deadly evil; that 
the spirit of independence has been 
sapped and destroyed ; that the work- 
man despairs of securing for himself 
an independent future by any pos- 
sible self-denial; hence he has no 
motive for self-denial at all. He 
lives for the day, by the day. Not 
being able to provide for himself, 
neither does he take any responsi- 
bility for parent or child. He dreams 
not of being supported in old age 
by his son, and casts on the parish 
the support of his father; and of 
course (if this be the most dreadful 
thing which a man can do) he mar- 
ries as soon as he is inclined, or as 
soon as he can get mere housing for 
self and wife. 

Experience proves that equally 
among the artisans of the towns the 
great desideratum has been to give 
them an adequate motive for saving. 
They have had long periods of high 
wages and cheap food, while clothes 
have year by year got cheaper. They 
had plentiful ability to save, but 
most imperfectly used it. To this 
day they spend yearly many mil- 
lions sterling in useless and hurtful 
drink. Savings-banks began, clubs 
and trades unions aided, to teach 
workmen to save: building societies 
in afew places; last and best, co- 
operation societies, are carrying for- 
ward the lesson. Men will not prac- 
tise immediate self-denial for a dis- 
tant, small, and uncertain advan- 
tage. The utmost that one of our 
rustics can hope to gain by economy 
is, that in his painful years of rheu- 
matism he shall receive no parish 
pay ; nor will he be perceptibly then 
the worse, if a fraudulent officer run 
off with the store of the savings- 
bank, and the Government, with 
much regret, decline to be respon- 
sible. Men like to see what their 
savings have bought: when it is in 
solid existence before them it be- 
comes a daily pleasure, a daily re- 
ward to their eyes. In Birmingham 
the building societies have unde- 
sirably raised the price of land 
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against themselves ; and many a man 
has given a hundred pounds for 
what ought to have cost seventy 
pounds: nevertheless, had he not 
had that substantial motive for sa- 
ving, which the prospect of a house 
of his own gives, he probably would 
not have saved at all. To impart 
to our rustics new enterprise and 
new motives for self-denial, a fun- 
damental change in their relations 
is essential. 

In his present hopeless and thrift- 
less state of mind we have an un- 
welcome explanation of the fact, that 
the English peasant will not eat rye 
bread, barley bread, or oat-cake. It 
is in him so far from being a point 
of superiority to the French or Ger- 
man peasant proprietor, that it 
merely illustrates his more reckless 
and self-indulgent state. Our Poor- 
laws for eighty years past have 
taught him to believe, that if he 
consented to eat bread of an inferior 
corn, it would merely lower his 
wages. Under the old Poor-law 
this must inevitably have been the 
case; and in the great struggle 
against the Corn-laws the doctrine 
was put forth as an axiom by the 
Protectionists of every grade, that 
cheaper corn meant lower wages. 
Our foremost economists had main- 
tained this doctrine; and we fancy 
that we lately read even in Mr. 
Fawcett the words, that ‘ wages sink 
with the price of food ;’ but we can- 
not recover the passage. On the 
contrary, the Anti-Corn-law League 
urged, that if rural wages were so 
determined, it did but prove the 
labourer to be in so far a slave, who, 
like a horse, must be fed, but would 
be no better off by the cheapening 
of his food; and that, wherever the 
labourer is really free, the intrinsic 
estimate of his work is the deter- 
mining element; while the price of 
his food is irrelevant to the question 
of wages, in an artisan or a peasant 
equally as in a clerk, a painter, or a 
surgeon. This is undoubtedly what 
every spirited and improving farmer 
feels to be just. From a gentleman 
farmer who migrated into Hamp- 
shire we once heard the complaint, 
‘It is worse to pay ten shillings a 
week to these men than fourteen to 
Yorkshiremen: they aresoslow. If 
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I have a good horse, they spoil him 
by not allowing him to step quick.’ 
When a farmer buys a man’s work, 
and not his person, he feels it unjust 
to make him responsible for the la- 
bourer’s comfort. The purchaser of 
shoes or employer of a physician is 
not more responsible than other 
men that the shoemaker or the phy- 
sician shall have enough to live 
upon: why should the purchaser of 
labour be supposed to take on him- 
self so arduous a duty? The con- 
trary doctrine affects to be ‘merci- 
ful’ to the labourer, but, on the 
contrary, it does but put him ‘ at the 
mercy’ of others. Itdegrades him ; 
it breaks down his self-respect ; it 
teaches both him and other classes, 
that his normal and rightful position 
is that of being a permanent object 
of charity, not a self-depending per- 
son. It demoralizes the family by 
splitting it into units, of which each 
has its right of support from the 
Poor-law, while none (except those 
who are fools enough to be self-de- 
nying) are under duty to support 
the rest. In all this is contained 
the essential virus of the old Poor- 
law, for which it was condemned 
by all economists, and exploded by 
statesmen ; yet it survives for mis- 
chief, though enfeebled. Mr. J. 8S. 
Mill, in his first edition, p. 404, re- 
nounced the doctrine that wages 
rise and fall with the price of food ; 
but he was constrained to add, ‘ un- 
less they are artificially adjusted by 
law or charity.’ We do not say that 
they are still thus adjusted; but it 
is evident that neither landlords nor 
farmers dare boldly to explode this 
doctrine of adjustment, and that 
the peasants are as far as ever from 
imagining self-dependence, with all 
its duties, to be their rightful and 
desirable state. Until this moral 
idea is formed in their minds, we see 
not how a first step of real amend- 
ment can be taken. At present it is 
lamentable to hear the recrimina- 
tions which arise at agricultural 
meetings, if the wretched state of 
the peasants be broached. Some 
zealous and philanthropic clergy- 
man perhaps complains of the pea- 
sants’ dwellings, in which too often 
grown-up girls and boys sleep with 
the parents in one room, or a dung- 
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hill lies under the only window of 
the little kitchen and parlour. A 
landlord replies, that if he were to 
rebuild the cottages he should not 
get two per cent. on them; for the 
farmers pay wages so low, that the 
labourers cannot afford two shillings 
a week for a cottage. Some spirited 
farmer makes rejoinder, ‘If the 
landlords will do their duty, we will 
do ours ;’ which probably means—If 
they will give us longer leases or 
lower rents, we will raise wages. 
Evidently this sort of altercation 
may continue for a millennium with- 
out any benefit to the peasants. 
Duties so indefinite as this of pa- 
tronage and thoughtful disinterest- 
edness between class and class, when 
they meet to make a bargain, must 
always leave the weaker class in the 
lurch. 

It is often said by the opponents 
of aristocracy that our peasants are 
suffering from the old ‘ feudal prin- 
ciple. This is to state but a half- 
truth, and that so as to conduce to 
confusion. We almost think it 
would be more correct to say that 
the intrusion of purely commercial 
notions out of place is the source of 
our entanglements. The landlords 
have disowned feudal taxes and 
feudal obligations; yet, retaining 
feudal grants or rights founded on 
conquest, have incorporated on them 
commercial ideas of land which 
evade feudal restrictions. The 
feudal lord was bound to do many 
services to the king; from these he 
has voted himself free. He was 
bound to keep up soldiers for the 
king’s service; he now takes leave, 
if he choose, to clear his estate of 
men and women and make it a deer 
park. He had a right of certain 
payments and services from his re- 
tainers which were settled by cus- 
tom; but he was not able to eject 
an old tenant and replace him by 
another who would make higher 
payments. William of Normandy 
did, indeed, unless chroniclers have 
belied him, destroy villages to en- 
large the New Forest in Hampshire ; 
but so exceptional was this violence, 
that it has left an abiding brand on 
hismemory. None but a tyrannical 
and wilful king could then do such 
a deed, nor was he likely to endure 
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that any of his barons should imi- 
tate it. According to the feudal 
idea, every baron was a petty king. 
The baronial land belonged to the 
baron, only as the entire country 
belonged to the king; not as a coat 
of mail or a house belonged to him. 
His lordship over the land was not 
ownership; did not imply a right to 
drive others from their holdings, 
any more than royalty implied a 
right of arbitrary exile. While 
feudalism was unimpaired, the baron 
could not transfer his rights by sale 
—he was virtually a high officer of 
the Crown, though holding his post 
permanently. The Crusades gave a 
great impulse towards the selling of 
fields, and the mercantile com- 
monalty was interested in effecting 
the purchase, whether by permis- 
sion or by evasion of law. In the 
sale, the commercial idea was first 
applied to baronial land; but the 
purchasers, in course of time, when 
no longer visibly or ostensibly public 
officers, laboured to ignore to the 
utmost the distinction between lord- 
ship and ownership. If we under- 
stand the doctrine of those who now 
inveigh against feudalism and cry 
out for ‘free trade in land,’ they 
would go all lengths in assimilating 
‘real property’ (as the lawyers call 
it) to personal and moveable pro- 
perty ; yet, surely this would be in 
practice mischievous and in theory 
untenable. Land, being essential 
to life, as a surface to live on, and, 
in a well peopled island, very li- 
mited in quantity, cannot be assi- 
milated in law to property which is 
either not necessary to life or is 
practically unlimited in quantity. 
To forbid an individual to hold 
more than a definite number of 
acres might be unwise, even if it 
were adopted with consummate 
unanimity; but whether wise or 
unwise, it would be a measure 
totally different in character and 
effects from that of putting a limit 
to personal property. We should 
not expect much support to a bill 
for limiting landed property to five 
or ten thousand acres; but neither 
should we expect from such a bill, 
if it could be carried, any of the 
mischiefs which would result from 
enacting that no man ‘should have a 
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larger income than five thousand a 
year. 

We are disposed to believe that 
for any evils which we now expe- 
rience in the state of landed pro- 
perty, the mercantile class is a 
least as much to blame as the 
higher or feudal class. The eva- 
sions of the law which they pyrac- 
tised in order to effect virtual sales 
when illegal, were (as we under- 
stand) the original cause of the end- 
less complexity which the law of 
real property has assumed. Not 
only so; but from the very birth of 
our present parliamentary system 
under Edward I. it would appear 
that the burghers and the middle 
classes represented in the Parlia- 
ment gave energetic aid to depress 
the peasantry. In fact, the history 
of the Channel Islands suggests a 
plausible defence of feudalism. 
Under the pure feudal system, un- 
doubtedly the peasant was little 
better than a serf, and the small 
frecholder had not much chance of 
redress if injured by a powerful 
baron. Yet,in the progress of time, 
custom hardened itself into right, 
long tenancy led to copyhold; pea- 
sants might gain either a metayer 
position or a freehold, wherever 
public liberty had a happy course. 
The Channel Islands being part of 
the Duchy of Normandy, must have 
been feudal before the conquest of 
England; yet the peasants there 
have not had a common history 
with our peasants. Is not this 
owing to the oppression which was 
exercised by our early parliaments 
upon our agricultural labourers at 
the crisis when feudalism began to 
break up? Not only were sump- 
tuary laws enacted against them, 
forbidding them to dress in rich 
and handsome clothes—a mark that 
they were then prospering—but a 
maximum of wages was set, and the 
man who refused to accept the par- 
liamentary wage was liable to the 
punishment of scourging or of the 
stocks. From this infliction, the 
Channel Islands were exempted, 
since they have a separate legisla- 
tive constitution. Wesubmit there- 
fore to consideration, whether the 
mixed English Parliament which 
represented every class but the lowest, 
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is not more to blame than feudalism 
proper, for whatever is amiss in the 
present state of our peasantry. 
Their depression dates from a very 
distant era; hence their passive 
submission and their abject humi- 
lity, void of ambition, enterprise, or 
self-dependence. 

Not only is there no primé facie 
ground for charging the existing 
evils on the direct and positive 
agency of our modern aristocratic 
classes, the nobility which has 
arisen since our great revolution, 
but it is equally gratuitous to 
ascribe the diminution in the num- 
ber of frechold estates to any defi- 
nite plan contemplated by them as 
an order, and maliciously enacted 
through their overwhelming in- 
fluence in legislation. In fact, the 
laws of England concerning landed 
property have undergone no essen- 
tial change in recent centuries. 
The decrease in the number of free- 
holders was not noticeable at the 
time of the Commonwealth, and is 
attested to have become more and 
more rapid for near a century past. 
It has been greatest in the last half 
generation, apparently much accele- 
rated since the invention of rail- 
roads, and yet more since the aboli- 
tion of the Corn-laws. To recount 
such a history is nearly to enun- 
ciate that the change is caused by 
increasing wealth—wealth of the 
mercantile classes primarily, and of 
the greater landlords secondarily. 
Nothing is more intelligible than 
the process of agglomeration. No 
sooner does a manufacturer, a mer- 
chant, a banker, an engineer, be- 
come wealthy, than he desires to 
enter the ranks of landed proprie- 
tors; not only because this gives po- 
litical power and a higher social posi- 
tion, but also because the country 
has so many delights of its own, and 
the soil is the safest of properties. 
At the same time, the industry and 
prosperity of the towns has prodi- 
giously enriched the greater land- 
lords. Some who possessed land 
on the edge of a town find it to 
become of tenfold value by the pro- 
gress of building. Others have 
pieces of barren ground, which, by 
quarries or mines, become sources 
of vast wealth as soon as railways 
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approach the neighbourhood, and 
the demand of rich customers is 
felt. The ever increasing demand 
for food, which forced open the ports 
to foreign supply, has driven the 
English farmer to improved cultiva- 
tion, and has enabled rents to rise 
in spite of foreign competition. In 
fact, with one large and important 
part of farm produce—fresh agri- 
cultural luxuries—the foreigner can- 
not compete. The towns become 
wealthier by the enormously en- 
larged foreign trade, demand of the 
home market supplies of butter, 
cream, vegetables, poultry, which 
railways bring to the customer's 
door from counties once too distant 
to be reached, and the farmer’s gains 
quickly flow into the landlord’s 
coffers. Thus the whole body of 
landlords finds its resources swelled ; 
but chiefly, of course, those who in 
addition to the ordinary farm rent 
possess building land, mines, 
quarries, canals, quays; who also, 
in most cases, received large sums 
of money or free railway shares as 
compensation (generally at a pro- 
digious rate) for railway land, 
which previously was no source of 
wealth to them. Every great land- 
lord who thus has thousands every 
year to spare, equally with every 
highly successful merchant, en- 
gineer, or railway lawyer, desires to 
purchase land, not merely as an in- 
vestment, but asa mode of spend- 
ing; for there is no estate so great 
and so perfect but its owner would 
gladly ‘round it,’ by adding this or 
that little property which interferes 
with his eye and taste, or with his 
schemes, political or moral. Be 
the temper of the great proprietor 
artistic, domineering, or philan- 
thropic, reasons are never wanting 
for enlarging his estate by legal and 
honourable purchase as soon as he 
gets the opportunity. One desires 
to exterminate demoralizing beer- 
shops, another to repress political 
independence or ecclesiastical dis- 
sent, a third to enlarge his park, to 
divert a road, to remove an ugly 
workshop, or to drive to a distance 
a labouring population which swells 
the parish rates. When many rich 
men thus covet the land, their 
competition raises its price so high, 
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that when bought, it pays them but 
a small interest, perhaps three per 
cent. or less. Of this they either com- 
plain or boast, displaying it perhaps 
as proof how ill-used or how mo- 
derate are the lords of the soil; 
whereas, in most cases, the pur- 
chase has been desired for other 
reasons beside the direct pecuniary 
returns; in fact, may be a mere 
mode of enjoying money, indepen- 
dent of its wisdom as an investment. 
Perhaps we ought here to add, 
though we need not lay stress upon 
the topic, that the possessor of a 
large estate, even if he have not 
large ready money free at a critical 
moment, can always command it of 
bankers on moderate terms, so as 
to buy just when the opportunity 
offers. Notoriously, certain noble- 
men have embarrassed and impo- 
verished themselves by mortgaging 
one estate in order to buy another; 
and where political influence thus 
gained brings back to them payment 
in the form of lucrative appoint- 
ments to members of their family, 
such policy may not always be delu- 
sive. But in the long run it will 
entail its own ruin; nor do we sup- 
pose that permanent extension of 
landed estates can arise in the pre- 
sent state of our country from any 
other cause than the real growth of 
the proprietor’s resources. The in- 
terest of his capital invested in land 
cannot be counted on @ priori as 
equalling the four per cent. which he 
would pay on a mortgage. 

It is strange that any should be 
deluded by so transparent a fallacy 
as to infer that because a rich land- 
lord gets but three per cent. for his 
money invested in land, therefore a 
peasant proprietor could get no 
more if he bought at the same rate. 
Men of business, if they buy as an 
investment, certainly get more,* even 
as mere landlords. A correspon- 
dent of the Morning Star, who is 
assailing the principle of large do- 
mains, as illustrated in West Sus- 
sex, while deploring the ever in- 
creasing estate of Lord Leconfield, 
attests that that noble lord, who 
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buys land as an amateur and a poli- 
tician, rebuilds the cottages in a 
superior style, and lets them at a 
very low rate. We presume we 
may believe the statement, made 
as it is by a hostile party. A no- 
bleman who has an income vastly 
beyond what he knows how to 
spend, feels it a miserly thing to 
invest it where it is invisible. Rich 
or poor, men like to see their pro- 
perty ; and whenever;a freehold is 
tor sale, the wealthy neighbour com- 
mands the market by his willing- 
ness to give prices so large. Thus 
the huge estates have a tendency to 
increase without any direct injus- 
tice in the law, or anything dis- 
honourable in the individuals. 

But the question will here arise, 
What creates the willingness to sell 
the small estates? Why is not the 
process of aggregation counteracted, 
first by the same spirit which made 
Naboth unwilling to sell his patch 
of ground to King Ahab, next by 
the occasional sale and division of 
large estates? In general, it is to 
be expected in human life that pro- 
perty shall have a tendency to 
change hands. Mercantile wealth 
is said to pass away with the third 
generation. A priori, we might 
count that while in every quarter 
of a century a certain number of 
little estates would be sold to more 
thriving men, and perhaps added to 
estates already large, a few large 
estates would be sold, and very large 
ones broken into a moderate size. 
Why is no compensation of this 
kind met with in the United King- 
dom? A sufficient answer to these 
questions does not appear to be deep 
or difficult. 

Even where national law forbids 
the permanent alienation of small 
freeholds, each of which is defined 
to be the property of the family and 
not of the temporary holder—as 
among the ancient Hebrews—the 
imprudence or calamity of a certain 
number will lead to mortgages or 
temporary sale. ‘Thus in any nume- 
rous class of humble proprietors 
who have a power of absolute sale, 


* During the Anti-Corn-law movement Mr. Robert Greg, once M.P. for Manchester, 
caused great surprise to a Committee of Parliament, by attesting before it that he made 
seven per cent. out of a landed estate which he had bought. 
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there will be every year some frac- 
tion whom poverty drives to sell. 
But far beyond the margin of those 
compelled by poverty, is the num- 
ber of those who cannot resist the 
temptation of a large price, espe- 
cially when resistance gives offence 
to a powerful neighbour. The 
nominal high gains of trade much 
affect the imagination of simple 
rustics. They never hear of such a 
thing as even the wealthiest farmer 
becoming a millionnaiye; trade 
alone can confer such prizes. Many 
of their own advantages are taken 
and enjoyed without payment or 
estimate, and probably never figure 
in their accounts. A rural free- 
holder is well aware how slow is the 
increase of his own capital, and he 
knows little of the bankruptcies of 
trade. The gains of the prosperous 
are apt to pass with him as the 
average earnings of the commercial 
classes, so that when an inordinate 
price is offered for a little holding, 
the magnitude of the money—which, 
if invested in trade, is in imagina- 
tion quickly to be doubled—too 
asily overpowers the more san- 
guine and enterprising of rural free- 
holders. Whether such men lose 
all from unacquaintance with their 
new business, or become prospe- 
rous townsmen, matters not to this 
argument. In either case, the little 
freeholds are absorbed, and the less 
enterprising part of the rustic popu- 
lation is constantly abandoned by 
individuals who might have stimu- 
lated it. As to the compensation 
which might be expected by the 
occasional sale of large estates, this 
does happen in regard to those of 
the second and third magnitude, 
but not in regard to the first-rate 
estates, especially those of the nobi- 
lity, since these last are entuiled. 
Nothing is commoner than to de- 
tach from a small landed estate 
pieces of land for building, or of a 
few fields as site for a citizen’s ele- 
gant villa; but the greater land- 
lords, even in what is called the sale 
of building land, have long been 
accustomed to sell for ninety-nine 
years only. Whole towns have thus 
become their property. The actual 
process seems to be a secular disin- 
tegration of all properties except the 
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largest, which alone are artificially 
held together by law; and are 
allowed to increase without limit, 
while the imprudence, or whim, or 
deliberate desire of the owner is not 
permitted to lessen them. ‘Thus, 
though law does not actively cause 
their enlargement, it really deranges 
the balance of natural forces, and 
acts in the direction of bringing 
about estates as large as those of 
feudal kingdoms, while the tenure is 
commercial. The population, living 
on a large surface, have none but 
commercial relations with the great 
proprietor, who can eject them from 
their homes at his own private will, 
and banish them to a distance from 
their work and from their friends, 
without being responsible to law or 
to the opinion of his own order. 

As predial slavery is more de- 
testable by far than household 
slavery, because the capitalist re- 
gards the slaves as mere tools of 
production, and is brought into no 
moral contact with them ; so landed 
property, bought as an article of 
commerce, and conveying with it no 
well-defined duties towards the po- 
pulation which live on the surface, 
is an institution liable to generate 
great oppression to the people, even 
without any intentional injustice or 
unkindness in the proprietor. The 
laws which permit a man to count 
land his, when he does not cultivate 
it, to appropriate to himself the im- 
provements which centuries of la- 
bour have imparted to it, and sell 
it, as he might sell a horse or a 
cheese, to a wealthy stranger, are 
wholly arbitrary. If the working 
of such laws is found to be per- 
nicious to the millions who till the 
soil, their very basis must be freely 
explored; nor can anything in the 
matter be sacred, except the right of 
indemnity if any pecuniary sacrifice 
be demanded. Loyalty and con- 
tentment can never be earned by 
the silence of public speakers and 
writers concerning it. Perhaps we 
very imperfectly know what thoughts 
even now are brooding in rustic 
bosoms ; it would be evil to be taken 
by surprise, as were the French 
nobility in 1790. Those who elicit 
free talk from peasants, meet occa- 
sionally with much to startle. ‘The 
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agricultural incendiarism of 1832 
has of late been unpleasantly imi- 
tated in Yorkshire ; and this stupid, 
barbarous mode of displaying dis- 
content is a painful revelation, both 
of deep ignorance and of possible 
fanatical atrocities. On the ground 
alike of humanity, of justice, and of 
interest to every class, we must 
claim a right of full and free dis- 
cussion, without malice and without 
favour. 

The first topic of high polities 
which is suggested is, the interest 
of the State in maintaining a nu- 
merous rustic population. Rusti- 
corum mascula militum proles is pro- 
verbially necessary to the safety of 
every community which has power- 
ful and ambitious neighbours; and 
the panics of 1839 and 1852 as to 
possible invasion by Russia and by 
France, are anything but flattering 
to the pride of England. We will 
not dwell on the necessities inflicted 
on us by our imperial position, which 
at present claims a great British 
army for India, and numerous small 
armies for the colonies; beside that 
which is reasonably needed for home- 
defence. Obvious and important to 
out hereditary policy as this must 
be, we prefer here to press the topic, 
that the feudal system, on which 
alone manorial rights are based, 
distinctly imposed upon every baron 
the duty of maintaining on his 
estate, bands of retainers for the 
military service of the Crown. In 
the face of this fact it is peculiarly 
scandalous to read, on the one hand, 
of the dispeopling of extensive tracts 
for the maintenance of deer and 
grouse; on the other, of pulling 
down cottages and driving away 
rustic labourers, in order to lessen 
Poor-rates or get rid of vulgar tene- 
ments. What legal cure is to be 
desired is a grave and difficult 
question; but first of all, we claim 
that such practices shall be morally 
condemned by authoritative utter- 
ances. It belongs to the ministers 
of the Crown to maintain the rights 
of the Crown in its relation to the 
baronies; and, as entrusted with 
the high executive, to remonstrate 
against draining away the sources 
which feed the Queen’s armies. If 
at the time when the celebrated 
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Scotch clearances were in embryo 
the King’s minister had protested 
in parliament against any attempt 
to dispeople a district, and had 
pointed out that, if persisted in, it 
would justify new legislation against 
such an abuse of a landlord's right, 
the process would probably have 
been stopped. On the contrary, the 
mind of England—both official and 
literary—appeared to approve of 
whatever swelled the revenue of a 
landlord; as though the sole use of 
land were to pay rent. Economists 
pressed the miserable condition of 
the Highland peasant as a reason 
for congratulating him on being 
driven into some still more miser- 
able fishing-town; as if quite for- 
getting the possibility that his un- 
satisfactory state as a rustic may 
have been due to insecure tenure, 
or other unfairness of position. They 
have also urged that the country 
collectively is not less peopled by 
replacing peasants with stags, and 
crowding the towns with the evicted 
population. If they mean to argue 
that the towns thus peopled produce 
through manufactures an equal total 
of national wealth, they may be 
right—for aught that we now care 
to reply. But such a topic is the 
least part of the real question for a 
statesman, inasmuch as towns which 
are mere sinks to receive the influx 
of rustic misery, and convert hardy 
peasants into weakly townsmen, are 
the notorious plague-spots of de- 
caying civilization. Such were the 
great cities of the Roman empire, 
which, beginning from Rome itself, 
swelled their masses in proportion 
as slavery and pasture unpeopled 
the country. Towns which grow 
rapidly by accretion are, moreover, 
for the most part dangerous to pub- 
lic morality; in fact, are sure to 
outgrow all institutions of reli- 
gion and education, perhaps also of 
police, except where the people 
themselves unite high prosperity 
with intense self-organizing power ; 
a condition partially exemplified in 
the United States only—as in Buf- 
falo or Cincinnati, as contrasted with 
New York. But by the violence of 
law to displace rustics and force 
them in large masses into a town 
life—to which they betake them- 
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selves, not because their labour has 
there an extraordinary demand, but 
because they are mere exiles—is a 
form of oppression which neither 
economists nor statesmen should 
excuse. As to the alleged legality 
of the proceeding: if this mean 
that no written statute has been 
passed to forbid it, that of course is 
true. But if it be conceded that no 
baron or lord of a manor can have 
greater legal powers than the king 
from whom his powers are derived, 
then, inasmuch as the king never 
dared to claim a right of evicting 
his subjects from the soil, it seems 
to follow that no representative of 
the king has by common law any 
such right, and adeclamatory statute 
is needed to define the landlord’s 
power. If the baron or manorial 
lord claims feudal rights, he must 
remember how those rights were 
limited, and what duties to the 
crown they implied. 

In thus pointedly referring to a 
great evictment no longer recent, 
we do not enter on an unpractical 
question, for it shows distinctly two 
things: that the landed aristocracy, 
aided by the mercantile classes, has 
attributed to itself rights in the 
soil, as against the tenantry and 
peasants, far higher than those re- 
garded legitimate in feudal barons 
or monarchs ; and that the executive 
government has neglected to oppose 
and protest, even where the power 
assumed tends to cripple the mili- 
tary energy of the country and pro- 
pagate pauper towns. These are 
surely important @ priori indications 
that we need to reconsider the 
fundamental principles involved in 
the feudal grants on which landed 
property rests. 

The doctrine of ‘letting things 
alone,’ which is advocated by the 
most esteemed economists, becomes 
sheer ‘fatuity when adopted beyond 
the range of mere ‘ catallactics,’ into 
polities itself; for it is then, in fact, 
am abandoning of all government. 
The welfare of every nation depends 
on the justice of its fundamental 
principles as to public and private 
right; among which the rights of 
the soil are nearly the most vital. 
It surely is not for the convenience 
or benefit of a very limited class 
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called landlords that high powers 
over the soil are conceded to them; 
it is for the presumed benefit of the 
nation ; and in judging of that bene- 
fit, statesmen must not pass ques- 
tions by, as mere economists would, 
because they concern only national 
virtue or national safety. Among 
these questions, one highly import- 
ant concerns the density with which 
human dwellings are distributed. 
Too sparse and too dense a popula- 
tion are alike evil. If it be too 
scattered for its powers of locomo- 
tion, institutions of education and 
religion may become impossible ; 
marketing is harder, division of la- 
bour is less perfect; from all which 
follow national ignorance, languor, 
rudeness, and poverty. If the po- 
pulation be too dense—or rather, if 
its growth in density be more rapid 
than its organizations for cleanli- 
ness, health, mutual relations, and 
civic co-operation—then ‘vice, infec- 
tion, poverty, weakliness, and crime 
are the normal fruits. It is there- 
fore a primary duty of statesman- 
ship to watch against those en- 
croachments of private cupidity 
which may induce either of these 
unfavourable extremes; and we 
seem to have fallen into both. To 
check the unwholesome growth of 
manufacturing towns, it has been 
suggested, a limit should be set to 
the number of house chimneys and 
of manufacturing furnaces ina given 
area; but we name the topic here 
merely as a foil to the other side of 
the question—the ejection of pea- 
santry for the sake of emptying 
away human population. 

Hitherto it would seem that the 
whole movement in England, since 
the invention of the steam-engine, 
has been to encourage emigration 
from the rustic districts. ‘The new 
energy which it added to machinery 
attracted the great enterprise of the 
country into the towns. It is often 
remarked by Manchester men, how 
smal] a part of the inhabitants of 
that city—in the richer or in the 
poorer ranks—were born there, or 
even in ‘the county. While the 
towns attract immigrants both by 
higher wages and by the hopes of 
high profits for capital, the country 
sends out her population, not only 











into our towns, but into our colonies 
beyond sea, or into the United 
States. Nor does the vastly in- 
creased demand of the towns for 
agricultural products sensibly re- 
quire an increased number of agri- 
culturists, for foreign lands supply 
us largely, andimproved agriculture 
liberates hands from service. Thus 
it is possible for the population of 
all the great towns to increase, with 
little or no increase of that in the 
rural districts; and this appears to 
be becoming our normal state. In 
the last ten years the exodus of 
Treland is the cause which chiefly 
has lessened our collective numbers, 
yet in England itself the rustic po- 
pulation is stationary, although 
marriages are not less numerous 
nor less fruitful. 

It is not many years since the 
Quarterly Review earned much 
odium in the north by declaring 
that (if we may quote from memory) 
the country would be none the 
worse if Manchester and all the 
great manufacturing towns were 
swallowed up by an earthquake. 
This declaration was only an extra- 
vagant and offensive form of stating 
a proposition which was an axiom 
with all the wisest statesmen, phi- 
losophers, and great writers of 
Greece and Rome—and we believe 
we may add, of modern Europe— 
who harmonized beyond what was 
to be expected with the Mosaic insti- 
tutions also, in their warm approval 
of arustic population. Every school- 
boy knows the pride of the Romans 
in their ‘ rustic tribes, and contempt 
of the city masses, the ‘dregs of 
Romulus.’ From an English, from 
a Conservative, we will add, from a 
Tory, point of view, we claim to 
speak against and denounce as a 
national evil, the heaping of all the 
new births of the nation into cities. 
Rural industry ought to be de- 
veloped, villages and small towns 
should increase, so that the chief 
increase of the rural districts shall 
continue to be rustic. For the 
larger towns, their own natural in- 
crease ought to suffice, instead of 
their being swollen by a perpetual 
immigration from the country. A 
great landlord who calls himself 
Conservative, and drives the popu- 
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lation off his land, is acting as a 
demagogue desiring revolution 
would wish him to act. How long 
is it since the Tory press used to 
enforce that the unorganized flitting 
masses of population in huge towns 
are the material of sedition, tumult, 
and revolution? We used to hear 
of aristocracy as priding itself in its 
‘rustic retainers, the source of its 
honour and of its strength; what 
is the omen for its permanence, 
when it comes to think primarily 
of its preserves and of its parks— 
vivaria et hortos? It has also been 
said that an aristocracy never for- 
gives a member of its own order 
who sacrifices its political prospects 
to his own tastes or interests; but 
with us that too is changed, appa- 
rently, however, because the Order 
does not discern that its future is 
undermined, if its relations to the 
‘rustic tribes’ become economical 
only and not political. Evidently 
our landed aristocracy ceases to re- 
gard the peasants as its: retainers, 
It is become an aristocracy of Wealth, 
It thinks of sheep or stags as on 
a par with peasants, equally valu- 
able, and perhaps more picturesiue. 
A peasantry is no longer needed for 
their political greatness. If this be 
from an overweening confidence in 
the strength of a political institu- 
tion which has become highly arti- 
ficial, we doubt whether they duly 
read the signs of the times. The 
Hungarian nobility having been 
depressed under the Austrian crown 
—to the high satisfaction of their 
English compeers,—no other great 
peerage remains in all Christendom 
as a moral support to that of the 
United Kingdom. Because we do 
not desire, but gravely deprecate, 
such convulsion as any great poli- 
tical depression of the peerage and 
of the landed gentry would imply, 
we would anxiously urge foresight 
and prevention of danger. 

But in this question of the land 
two topics are involved, wholly dis- 
tinct. The one is, the lessening of 
the population in rustic districts, 
as a result of the spread of vast 
estates; the other is, the absence of 
all rights and interest in the pro- 
duce of the land on the part of the 
actual cultivator. The fewer the 
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landlords the greater is political 
envy, when they have feudal rights 
without feudal duties; the fiercer is 
passion, when sedition moves, and 
the easier is violent revolution. But 
the passion and the sedition would 
have no fuel, if the peasant had 
rights which made him conserv- 
ative. The dangerous combination 
arises When, side by side, you have 
vast estates held by force of mere 
wealth and for no visible object but 
that of personal indulgence, and a 
peasantry which has no present se- 
curity, no hope of a better future, 
and no power of understanding why 
it should labour and another reap. 
But on the danger of this combina- 
tion we say no more, and turn to 
another side of the argument. Let 
it be first observed, that the position 
of the "peasantry is only indirectly 
connected with the fewness of land- 
lords. We might still be far off 
from the cure, if every great estate 
were broken up and no landlord 
had more than a thousand acres. 
The essential evil to the peasant is 
the state of things which a majority 
of our economists have treated as 
normal (though in fact it is a 
marked peculiarity of our country) 
—the sharp distinction of landlords, 
farmers, and labourers, of whom the 
first are supported by rent, the se- 
cond by profits, the third by wages. 
Next to the slave, the hireling pea- 
sant has in all nations been regarded 
with contempt or pity; indeed, the 
Russian serf would have disdained 
to exchange with him. The poorer 
his employer, the worse is his case. 
When that employer has himself an 
Insecure tenancy, and not only pays 
rent, but is liable to have his rent 
raised—perhaps year by year—the 
peasant notoriously submits to wages 
Which he will not accept from ‘a 
gentleman, as many a gentleman 
farmer has found to the severe in- 
convenience of his pocket. In fact, 
this is the fundamental, and appa- 
rently incurable cause, which makes 
farming to gentlemen a fancy pur- 
suit only, not a source of profit, 
Whatever their intelligence and 
chergy. In Russia, notoriously the 
serfs had the hardest life under the 
Small proprietors; hence, if the fun- 
damental distinction of landlord, 
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farmer, and labourer, could be main- 
tained where few estates exceeded a 
thousand acres, it might seem that 
the landlord would screw the farmer, 
and the farmer the labourer, more 
severely than ever. But if estates 
so small abounded, their holders, 
being unable to play a high part by 
wealth, would largely become gen- 
tlemen farmers themselves; a sys- 
tem under which wages would more 
easily rise than now. Moreover, 
where landlords are very numerous 
as compared to farmers, the farmer 
has an easier bargain; nor would 
the landlord’s comparative needi- 
ness in itself enable him to raise 
rent. Whatever may be the theory 
of rent since Malthus, actual rent as 
exacted among us evidently depends 
on monopoly; and the fewer the 
landlords the more stringent is the 
monopoly in their hands. 

When it is admitted that the Eng- 
lish peasant works very hard and 
very continuously, all the Catholic 
holidays having vanished, in a cli- 
mate which has no part of the sum- 
mer and very little of the winter 
excluded from toil; the fact that he 
lives ordinarily on the verge of 
destitution, with no power of pro- 
viding for old age or sickness, make 
it difficult to doubt that something 
in our institutions acts unjustly 
against him. ‘Things were still 
worse under the old poor-law, under 
a system which paid part of wages 
out of poor-rates. But the funda- 
mental question returns, — ought 
poor-rates ever to be counted on as 
anything but an exceptional re- 
source? Is a nation in a whole- 
some state, when labourers who work 
diligently from the age of eight or ten 
tosixty or sixty-five, without peculiar 
illness or great calamity, have no 
resource for old age? Has this been 
the normal state of mankind? We 
virtually have a reply in the fact 
that poor-laws had no existence in 
medieval England, yet the peasants 
did not fear to die of starvation in 
old age. The Romans had no poor- 
laws until the city was crowded and 
the country emptied by the destruc- 
tion of small freeholds. In fact, as 
a general rule, barbarians have no 
poor-laws, and do not appear to 
need them, in arctic and temperate, 
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any more than in warm climates. 
They grow up with some forms of 
civilization, not with all; and as the 
need of them on any large scale in- 
dicates misery in the labourers, 
those institutions which occasion 
the need are so unfavourable to the 
labourer that we must call them 
unjust, even if they could not have 
depressed him, except through the 
improvidence of his distant an- 
cestors. 

The changes in law which have 
recently been claimed in one quar- 
ter or other for the benefit of the 
peasants, and for the increase of 
rural population, are chiefly the 
following: 1. An alteration of the 
law of settlement; 2. A restriction 
or abolition of the law of entail; 
3. Abolition of the law of primoge- 
niture; 4. A registration of estates 
and of mortgages, with a view to 
simplify conveyance and assure 
titles; 5. The granting to peasants 
a right to purchase freeholds, when 
they are able. On each of these we 
shall venture a few words. 

1. The law of settlement is 


highly vexatious, and probably needs 


alteration, great as are the diflicul- 
ties involved. The difficulties flow 
out of the effort to get rid of the 
burden of poor, which leads to eva- 
sion of enactments. Evasions, we 
fear, will continue under every 
system, as long as a large fraction 
of the people depends upon poor- 
laws. ‘The only real cure seems to 
lie in a general elevation of the pea- 
sants, such as no imaginable change 
in this law can bring about. Hence, 
without venturing to say that no 
reform is needed, we cannot look to 
this quarter for any sensible relief 
of the fundamental evil. 

2. Against the law of entail a 
prima facie case seems to exist which 
entirely justifies the call for a par- 
liamentary inquiry whether that 
law may be beneficially altered. It 
might be proposed to restrict it to 
the estates of peers of Parliament, 
and to a definite acreage, whatever 
seemed fully adequate to a peer’s 
dignity. Thus, whatever is the 
largest number of acres ever be- 
stowed by Parliament—or, to fix 
ideas, whatever number was _ be- 
stowed on the great Duke of Wel- 
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lington—might be adopted as the 
largest mass which could be legally 
affected by an entail. That any 
great or sensible benefit could come 
to the peasantry from such a change 
for another hundred years, it does 
not concern us to maintain. If the 
result were sure to be wholly insen- 
sible, that might be an @ /ortiori 
reason for adopting it, from the con- 
servative point of view; since, at 
least, it would tend to lessen public 
odium, and convince the nation that 
the evils which they feel are not 
chargeable on aristocratic entails, 
A change in the law not so great as 
to hazard a lowering of a peer's 
dignity, could not harm the nation, 
might do some small good, and in 
every case would promote good will 
towards the peerage. 

3. Those who oppose abolition of 
the law of primogeniture alternately 
represent the abolition as a trifling 
nullity and as of dangerous import- 
ance. On the one side, since it only 
affects intestate estates, and intes- 
tacy is extremely rare in relation to 
vast landed properties, the law (it is 
argued) is of no practical effect, and 
the call for its abolition is simply 
ridiculous. Nevertheless, when in 
1859 Mr. Locke King brought for- 
ward his Real Estates Intestacy 

sill, it was met by vehement oppo- 
sition, Lord Palmerston declaring it 
to be incompatible with the main- 
tenance of a constitutional mo- 
narchy! Yet all that Mr. Locke 
King proposed was to divide the 
land of an intestate by the same 
rule as his personal property. The 
paradox is clearly explained by the 
arguments of the Attorney- and Soli- 
citor-General, who maintained that 
the adopting of such a change would 
create a moral and political feeling 
in favour of the equal (or more 
equal) division of property among 
children. We cannot doubt that 
this would be its operation; that-by 
gradual and moral action it would 
affect, not merely intestate estates, 
but some other estates likewise ; and 
it would mark the era of a change 
in sentiment. But whatever is at 
a natural maximum varies but slowly 
on each side, and in every case it 
would be a tedious process to wait 
for amelioration from such moral 
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action. If no aid can be got from 
other quarters, revolution may be 
upon us before the cure is worked. 
Thus, while we must approve of re- 
formers urging the abolition of this 
law, and advise all whose prevalent 
sentiment is conservative to favour 
the abolition; yet we should hold it 
a folly to feel any large satisfaction 
or any safety from the concession of 
this demand, except as an omen of 
co-operation from the most powerful 
classes. 

4. The registration of estates and 
mortgages is a reform in which none 
are more interested than landed 
proprietors themselves. Only that 
part of them which is deeply in 
debt can have any interest to the 
contrary, and theirs is not a very 
honourable interest. It is much to 
be wished, for the good name and 
good will of the landed aristocracy, 
as well as the welfare of the nation, 
that the fullest publicity should 
exist both as to proprietorship and 
as to all agricultural facts. This 
reform deserves to be pressed on its 
own ground; but it would in itself 
barely lessen one barrier, and by uo 
means the stubbornest, which keeps 
the cultivators from earning righ: in 
the soil and its crops. 

5. Lastly, it is said by some who 
sympathize with the toiling pea- 
sant, ‘The landlord ought to be 
forced by law to sell land to a resi- 
dent cultivator who desires a free- 
hold, then the labourer would have 
a motive tosave.’ Of such a scheme 
we cannot judge rightly until it is 
detailed ; but, we are sorry to say, 
we are not able to conceive how the 
principle could be made to work. 
Enact that Lord Leconfield shall 
sell six acres to any peasant that 
claims it of him, and the questions 
arise, Which six acres? and at what 
price? The landlord could evade 
the claim by choosing them unfa- 
vourably, as well as by asking too 
much. Is a jury to make the selec- 
tion, and award the price? Every- 
thing here seems to depend upon 
the machinery, and it will certainly 
be a long time before the landed 
gentry submit to compulsory sale, 
which, if it become possible at all, 
may be repeated an unlimited num- 
ver of times. Lastly, one wonders 
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whence he who urges such a claim 
imagines that the peasant can save 
the purchase money. If only that 
be first done the chief difficulty in 
elevating the whole order will have 
been overcome. 

We fail back on the conviction, 
that though legislators and land- 
lords ought not to oppose, but in 
every nicely-balanced question 
ought kindly to assist, an indus- 
trial revolution in favour of the pea- 
sants, yet the motive power which 
alone can effect this revolution lies 
with the artizans of the towns pri- 
marily, and with the peasants them- 
selves secondarily. Thirty—nay, 
twenty years have wrought a vast 
change in the artizan class. The 
‘ physical-force Chartists’ have long 
since vanished. Their successors 
better understand their own strength 
and weakness, and in the last ten 
years have learnt that the road to 
competence lies through co-opera- 
tion. Beginning from a common 
shop, which virtually gives them 
retail goods at wholesale prices, they 
learn, first the value of cash pay- 
ments, next the rich reward of self- 
denial, especially of the very cheap 
self-denial involved in abstinence 
from tobacco and intoxicating 
drinks. Such are the small and 
feeble sources of their first gains, 
which quickly accumulate, as soon 
as a taste and motive for saving has 
been formed. Nothing can be more 
futile than the idea that the poor 
can be elevated by the charities of 
the rich. Our best charity is to 
teach them how to help themselves, 
and remove all gratuitous obstacles 
or diversions; but the wealth of the 
rich, if divided among the poor, 
would be simply absorbed, with 
little visible result. ke millions 
must earn their own wealth ; and they 
will do it when the motive is sup- 
plied and evil temptations are les- 
sened. The artizans have already 
learned that by co-operation their 
societies can in a few years save and 
earn capital which is computed by 
thousands and tens of thousands. 
From the common shop they have 
proceeded to the flour mill, and are 
contemplating to have their own 
farms. One attempt at least has 
been made at manufacturing; but if 
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they go beyond the supply of their 
own wants they enter upon a dan- 
gerous and uncertain experiment. 
Hitherto their safe and sure road 
has been in undertakings in which 
they themselves are immediate cus- 
tomers; and as they have supplied 
themselves with grocery and bread, 
the next step (they think) is to sup- 
ply themselves with meat and other 
farm produce by buying a freehold 
farm. 

So plausible is this idea that 
it seems certain to fasten on their 
imagination; nevertheless, so soon 
as they attempt to realize it, they 
will find the case widely different 
from their former undertakings. 
The farm, if tended by their hired 
servants, cannot be more productive 
to them than.to an ordinary farmer. 
They will need to pay their bailiff, 
as well as the wages of the peasants ; 
and will probably find, like many a 
gentleman who tries to raise vege- 
tables and fruit in his own garden, 
that, however pleasant the result, it 
is decidedly more expensive than 
buying in the market, and is a sin- 
gularly bad investment. ‘ Co-opera- 
tion’ cannot be talked of on the 
farm until it is divided into small 
holdings, or the workmen are all 
shareholders ; and it is only by the 
great increase of produce which is 
thus obtained that land can pay 
more than the small interest which 
amateurs accept. The artizans 
largely come from the country, and 
retain affectionate remembrances of 
their rural birth. Most of them 
would be glad to establish one or 
more of their children as peasant 
proprietors, if that were possible. 
They further begin to understand, 
that, as an order, they cannot rise 
politically, unless the peasants be 
raised, whose depression and scanty 
remuneration are the load which 
socially and politically weighs down 
the artizan class. They have, in 
the case first of Mr. Robert Owen, 
next of Mr. Fergus O’Connor, shown 
how zealously they desire a new 
agricultural development. For all 
hese reasons, itseems probable that 
if a co-operative society began by 
buying one moderate-sized farm, 
and divided it into portions of six 
to ten acres, they might find either 
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among their own members, or among 
other townsmen known and trusted 
by them, persons rich enough to 
provide seed and stock, and live 
through the first year on such hold- 
ings, and willing to occupy them for 
themselves or their sons. The be- 
ginning is the great difficulty, while 
plans are untried and every one is 
timid ; but in a society which counts 
its members by the hundred, it is 
not beyond probability that ten or a 
dozen may be found answering the 
above conditions. If the small 
tenants have but a secwie tenure, they 
will be able to pay a good rent 
without oppressing themselves—a 
rent probably double that of com- 
mon farmers ; so that the society, if 
it do not gain profits so large as in 
hazardous trade, may probably get 
six or seven per cent. The tenants 
must be secured in possession for 
themselves and children, so long as 
they pay the quit rent, and should 
have an option of converting their 
holding into freehold by buying off 
the rent in one payment or by in- 
stalments, on a scale previously ap- 
proved. Such conditions would 
make the tenure, from the first, as 
secure as a freehold to one who was 
not wholly poor, and would supply 
to him the motive for economy, dili- 
gence, and study of agriculture in 
the Flemish and Guernsey sense. 
The first thing of all is to show, 
on however small a scale, that such 
cultivation can succeed, can give in- 
dependence to the cultivator with- 
out loss to the society which estab- 
lishes him. Should the existing 
societies be unwilling to make the 
experiment, it is quite possible (if 
only the artizan class be prosperous) 
that a special society may rise among 
those interested for self or son, ex- 
pressly to make this experiment. 
When once it has succeeded, we 
predict that it will be taken up ona 
greater scale, that somewhat larger 
estates will be bought and broken 
up, and a real co-operation be intro- 
duced—on the one hand by the 
society providing certain agricul- 
tural machines, and letting them for 
hire; on the other, by the holders 
entering into special agreements for 
combined labour. The mere pea 
sants have not yet enterprise, intel- 
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ligence, or wealth enough to be the 
pioneers of such a movement; but 
if once they see peasant proprietors, 
and learn that such a state is not 
impossible to themselves, they will 
have a new and cogent motive for 
self-denial and saving. Some among 
them, where wages are high, will 
actually save, and a commencement 
will be made towards a more hope- 
ful state. 

Is it quite beyond hope that a few 
philanthropic landlords in different 
counties may, for so great a public 
object, rise above the routine of their 
class, and endeavour to initiate a 
better system? ‘This question we 
had many times asked ourselves. 
We have a partial reply in Mr. 
Fawcett, p. 292, and another in a 
letter of the special correspondent 
of the Morning Star, from Bucking- 
hamshire. Mr. Faweett writes: 

A considerable area of land, belonging to 
Mr. Gurdon, of Assington Hall, Suffolk, 
has been during many years most success- 
fully cultivated on the co-operative prin- 
ciple. . . . Mr. Gurdon let his land to the 
labourers, charging them the ordinary rent 
which would be paid to a tenant farmer. 
He advanced them sufficient capital to cul- 
tivate the land; and this capital was to be 
repaid in a certain number of years, Mr. 
Gurdon has now been repaid all the capital 
which he originally advanced, and these 
co-operative farms are in the highest state 
of cultivation. The labourers, as at Roch- 
dale, select from amongst their own body 
a committee of management, and those who 
are employed receive ordinary agricultural 
wages, The profits are divided according 
to a plan very similar to that which has 
been adopted at Rochdale. 


The correspondent of the Morning 
Star (October 6th), who in a series 
of letters graphically and pungently 
exhibits the miseries of the peasants 
in Buckinghamshire, gives at the 
same time high praise to some of 
the landlords, and to none so em- 
phatically as to Mrs. Fitzgerald of 
Shalstone, whom he calls ‘the pre- 
siding angel of the place,’ which 
seems like ‘a paradise in the midst 
of dilapidated villages.’ In pro- 
nouncing this lady’s conduct to be 
‘noble beyond all praise,’ we pre- 
sume him to take for granted that 
her great improvements in the 
labourers’ dwellings and schooling 
have been effected by a large pecu- 
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niary sacrifice. Such sacrifices show 
the heart, and are highly encourag- 
ing, but they cannot be expected of 
an order of men. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
has not introduced any new prin- 
ciple, as Mr. Gurdon has, which 
may be imitated by those who will 
not make large sacrifices. Even 
Mr. Gurdon’s proceeding, though 
justly panegyrized by Mr. Fawcett, 
leaves the problem but half solved. 
What is to forbid Mr. Gurdon’s suc- 
cessor to take advantage of the in- 
creased value which the diligent 
work of the co-operators has im- 
parted to the soil, and to raise the 
rent so as again to reduce the la- 
bourers to indigence? We presume 
that the fear of such an event has 
not hitherto sensibly checked their 
industry; yet in the improvement 
and decorating of cottages nothing 
can give to a tenant the same enter- 
prise and lavish care as freehold 
rights impart. Mr. Gurdon’s excel- 
lent and philanthropic work will be 
complete when he has fixed the 
yearly due as « quit vent incapable 
of being raised, and has guaranteed 
them against ejectment while it is 
duly paid. Even then it would be 
desirable that they should have the 
option of buying off this liability to 
rent, It will also be remarked that 
Mr. Gurdon magnanimously ad- 
vanced capital to men wholly indi- 
gent, who might have failed to pay 
from mere want of skill in a new 
enterprise. We cannot expect this 
example to be widely imitated ; but 
a landlord well-disposed, if not 
willing to run risks by such ad- 
vances, can evade the difficulty, in 
great measure, by giving to la- 
bourers, on one farm at a time, a 
sort of métayer tenure for several 
years. Let them be paid, not in a 
fixed wage, but according to the 
crop, and they will by voluntary 
zeal and extra work largely increase 
the crop. <A just landlord, if his 
contract prove from this cause more - 
profitable than a farmer’s rent, will 
pay back to them the difference. A 
few years of métayer tenure might 
enable the men to accumulate capi- 
tal so as to need no advance from 
the landlord when they take a farm 
directly on their own hands. 

In past days, any allusion to the 
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more prosperous condition of the 
actual cultivators in the Free States 
of the American Union used to meet 
the reply, that this is due to their 
abundance of land, and that we, in 
our little island, cannot hope for the 
same. We need not press hard in 
reply on cases like Mr. Gurdon’s 
peasants ; for, when we turn to the 
petty islands of Guernsey and Jer- 
sey the same phenomenon confronts 
us; their cultivators are more pros- 
perous and self-dependent than ours. 
Evidently, then, we have deluded 
ourselves. Neither largeness nor 
smallness of land is our defect, but 
false principle. Direct interest in 
the crop, and secure tenure of his 
place, are what our peasant needs. 
Recent years have shown how false 
was our notion concerning the po- 
verty of the French cultivator. 
Miserly the class may be, but not 
poor: the sums. of money which 
they freely lend to the Emperor is 
a decisive disproof of that error. 
Equally have we exaggerated the 
division of the soil in France ; a topic 
which ncvertheless is not here to 
the purpose, for no Englishman is 
jast now proposing to introduce the 
French law. At the same time, we 
habitually mistake that law; nor do 
its principles deserve the summary 
contempt which even our Prime 
Minister thinks it decorous to ex- 
press. Two instructive letters on 
the subject have appeared in the 
Morning Star, from the pen of Mon- 
sieur A. Ansas, ‘ Avocat,? who ex- 

lains that the French law does in- 

eed prevent a parent from wholly 
disinheriting a child, but does not 
enforce an entirely equal division of 
property. Like Frenchmen of every 
rank and class, he looks on our pea- 
sants with pity, on our aristocracy 
with amazement. Our peers ought 
at any rate to reflect that a peasan- 
try which has a stake in the soil is 
sure to be highly conservative, 
while ignorant ‘ proletaires’ may by 
slight causes become a horde of 
fiery insurgents. To let it be be- 
lieved that the very existence of the 
peers as an order is knit up with a 
maintenance of landed principles 
and practice as they are, is surely a 
most suicidal proceeding. . We de- 
precate everything that should base 
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political reform on the hope of pe- 
cuniary benefit to the cultivators of 
the soil, and regret to hear Messrs. 
Bright and Cobden couple tie two 
ideas; for it is dangerous to excite 
indefinite hopes of a selfish kind 
from organic changes. But far more 
do we deprecate a doctrine which 
solemnly warns the labouring mil- 
lions that they shall not have any 
relief from a system of virtual seri- 
dom—hopeless toil and helpless in- 
digence—as Icng as aristocracy and 
royalty stand in England. This is 
to kindle, not indefinite hopes, but 
definite hatred of existing institu- 
tions. For ourselves, we believe 
that no law on these subjects would 
be able to pass both Lords and 
Commons after a reform of the 
Commons, if it be such as cannot 
possibly pass before a reform. When 
the movement of social industry 
takes the land as its element, and is 
obviously impeded by something in 
the existing laws, we do not believe 
that either House of Parliament, 
under the present organization, will 
insist on maintaining that impedi- 
ment. 

There is only one other topic on 
which we must touch before closing. 
Many write confidently, as though 
the system of peasant proprietors 
had been tried in modern England, 
and had failed: the diminution of 
small estates in the last century is 
treated as in itself a decisive indica- 
tion that it cannot succeed. Yet, on 
the face of the matter, this is surely 
refuted by the experience of France, 
Belgium, Italy, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Norway, and Guernsey. Such 
experience is too broad to be decep- 
tive. There is nothing in England 
so unlike all these countries that 
what succeeds with them should be 
incapable of success with us. In 
fact, small freeholds which die out 
with us are not (as far as we are 
able to learn) those of petty cultiva- 
tors, but rather may be called those 
of petty gentleman farmers. Of 
these a principal type is found in 
those who are called ‘statesmen’ in 
Cumberland. From an educated 
gentleman, whose grandfather was 
one of these statesmen, we learned 
that his patrimonial estate was ol 
130 acres, more than ten times the 
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size which suffices fora peasant who 
has to cultivate everything by his 
own labour. ‘These statesmen need, 
of course, to hire labourers, as an 
ordinary farmer does. During the 
great I'rench war they were very 
prosperous, and did not at its close 
suffer like the farmers from increased 
rents; but during their prosperity 
they probably learned expensive 
habits. The whole class everywhere 
is said to be highly conservative of 
old customs, and especially of the 
eustom of hard drinking. Living 
asaclass by itself, it has not par- 
taken of the modern spiritual and 
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})" JOHNSON defines priestcraft 
as ‘religious frauds; manage- 
ment of wicked priests to gain 
power; and he gives no other 
meaning to the word. But surely 
if we recognize the existence of the 
priest at ail, if we keep the word in 
our Bibles and Prayer-books, if there 
be a distinct class of men not only 
set apart for the performance of 
sacred duties and religious rites, 
but more fenced in and tied down 
to this work than the members of 
any other profession are to theirs, 
priestcraft must be a_ business. 
There must be a right and a wrong 
way of doing priest-work—it must 
have some characteristic conversa- 
tion and deportment. There must 
be honest priesteraft. 

To make a beginning of the fol- 
lowing thoughts about priestcraft, I 
will first ask whether the evil savour 
of the word expressed though not 
monopolized by Dr. Johnson, may 
not be traced to the people as much 
as to the priest? The multitude 
like a sacerdotal class, with its mys- 
terious claims. They will have it. 
They are essentially Popish. The 
savage in the woods has his medi- 
cme-man, his ghostly soothsayer, 
his priest in paint and feathers, who 
pretends to hold the secrets of a 
malicious, irritable Deity, and have 
power with local devils. And in 
Christendom itself we see a great 
majority either affecting openly the 
Pope of Rome, or following some 
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mental movement, and has had 
neither taste nor spirit for improved 
agriculture. Thus it has dwindled 
by its own vice or ignorance. From 
this degenerate class, perhaps, Mr. 
M‘Culloch has drawn his picture of 
the idle and improvident petty pro- 
prietor. Itmay be that the owner of 
100 or 150 acres is unable to stand in 
modern England; but if this be ever 
so true, it is no practical refutation 
of an institution so different as that 
of proprietors who hire no agricul- 
tural hands—an institution entirely 
successful over so large a breadth of 
Europe. 
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small spiritual tyrant who curses 
opponents in the vulgar tongue, and 
is permitted to exercise sacerdotal 
power if he will prove its unlawful- 
ness; who retains the pulpit un- 
molested, and tells his flock what 
they ought to think as long as he 
upholds the theoretical independ- 
ence of his hearers. Many Papists 
and Dissenters meet in the fact of 
their attaching an excessive import- 
ance to the ministrations of the 
pastor or priest. They agree in re- 
fusing to judge for themselves. 
They are uncomfortable till they 
have chosen respectively a minister 
or director. Meanwhile there is a 
large body which protests against 
the sweeping claims of Rome and 
the bitterness of little sectarians, 
and yet approves strongly of the 
performance ‘of recognized religious 
rites by a distinct class. With this 
honest demand for it, there must be 
priesteraft proper. And as most 
men of all shades of opinion will 
have some one whom they can take 
as a guide, or at least quote as an 
authority in religious questions, 
whether he be preacher or writer, 
clerical or lay, no wonder that we 
find priestcraft improper. Nay, even 
the infidel, the scoffer, the rappist, 
has his philosopher, his favourite 
opponent of ecclesiastical influence, 
his authority in the things of the 
unseen, who is nothing else than a 
priest turned inside out. Talk of 
the Pope at Rome! what is he to 
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the Popes at home, the censors, 
dictators, enemies, supporters, stars 
of the religious world, who, what- 
ever the antagonism of their respec- 
tive dogmas, resemble the hereditary 
possessor of the title in exercising 
professional influence over those 
who are content to believe in them, 
and anathematizing those who are 
not? 

But what is a priest? The com- 
monest idea of a priest is of one who 
has, or claims, an access to God, 
which is either denied to the con- 
gregation, or is an inconvenient re- 
straint upon their common life. The 
priest is supposed either to have an 
interest with heaven, to be a friend 
at court, or, as it were, to satisfy 
the requirements of divine etiquette 
for the people, so that they may get 
off the discharge of irksome or re- 
pulsive duties by proxy. To one 
man the priest is a confidant, to the 
other a convenience. To one he is 
the mysterious, sympathetic inter- 
cessor, to the other a formal sub- 
stitute. One gladly consults him, 
the other is happy to leave him 
alone and hear no more of his busi- 
ness as long as he does it correctly. 
This. last is the worldly, the other 
the religious idea. In both we seem 
to demand a gravity and solemnity 
of character peculiar to the priestly 
profession. ‘The religious man re- 
quires it, for he is in earnest; the 
worldiy man requires it, for it is 
business-like. The one because it 
agrees with, the other because it 
differs from, the real disposition of 
his heart; for to one the priest is a 
welcome friend, to the other an eccle- 
siastical agent, whom re commissions, 
and then bows out with polite but 
unmistakable alacrity. 

It is in the Bible, however, that 
we Christians look for the true cha- 
racter of the priest. In the Old 
Testament there is, in some men’s 
eyes, a mechanical austerity about 
him which agrees much with the 
popular religious conception of his 
office. In the New, its Chief Ex- 
emplar sets it forth with a largeness 
and love which raises it above this 
as much as it divides it from the 
business-like agency between an 
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exacting God and an apologetic 
world. In Him who is the Head 
we see the priest living on the word 
of the Lord, and yet eating and 
drinking with his flock. We hear 
Him protesting against an exclusive 
priestly access to God, in these 
words, ‘I say not that I will pray 
the Father for you, for the Father 
himself loveth you.”* He did not 
pass into the Royal Presence and 
bring a message out to us, shutting 
the door behind him. He ‘opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lievers.’ His work must be the key 
to the understanding of priestcraft. 
Sympathy with others and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice are essential traits of 
all ecclesiastical profession and re- 
ligious performance. They do not 
sever the priest from the people, 
but, on the contrary, bring out and 
strengthen the ties which bind them 
together. To the genuine Romanist 
a priest is merely a clerk in God’s 
great bank of grace; he alone can 
honour the drafts made upon the 
riches of the Lord; they must pass 
through his hands; he must be con- 
ferred with; common customers 
may not treat directly with the 
Master of the house. The priest 
cashes the prayers, and hands the 
change back over the counters of 
the church. 

I do not wish, however, to dwell 
upon the sentiments or usages of 
Rome. Let us confine ourselves to 
the practice of the Church of Eng- 
land. At the first glance it is diffi- 
cult to disentangle the characteristic 
features of true priestcraft here. A 
practical confusion of the orders of 
the ministry has so dulled the dis- 
crimination of the laity, or destroyed 
their interest in the matter, that 
most people recognize no difference 
between a deacon and a priest. It 
is to them little more than a varia- 
tion in the spelling of the word 
clergyman or minister. The clergy 
all put Reverend before their names. 
Indeed, were any stranger spoken of 
in mixed society as a ‘priest, he 
would probably be set down as a 
Roman Catholic. The three orders 
of the Anglican clergy are, to the 
million, bishops, rectors, and curates. 


* John xvi, 26, 27. 
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Preferment is the vulgarly accepted 
sign of apostolical succession; and 
the cure of souls has come to be a 
legal phrase in the ecclesiastical 
market. Still, whether they be 
actually performed by men in 
priests’ orders or not, there must 
be priestly duties; there must be 
duties involving a certain amount 
of voluntary self-denial, for the sake 
of lifting men’s eyes and hearts 
above the ways and the works of 
time, agreeably to His spirit who 
suffered the just for the unjust that 
He might bring us to God. 

Rather than attempt any general 
essay on the subject, we will try and 
look at a few phases of the |priest’s 
lifeand work, as he appears to those 
who hear him in the church, and 
meet him in the street and in the 
house. 

Tuer PRIEST IN HIS Stupy. 

It is difficult to fix the useful 
mean between bustling ignorance 
and learned incapacity ; for there is 
a floating middle atmosphere of re- 
spectable indolence into which the 
priest, more perhaps than the mem- 
ber of any other profession, is 
tempted to be drawn, and doze 
away a kindly life. It gathers 
round a post which has few fixed 
duties connected with it; where the 
society is simple, uneducated, and 
stationary; where enthusiasm is 
suspected, and where a pushing 
character has less influence than 
that which is granted without ques- 
tion to the quiet inheritor of the 
parsonage. It shows a great reserve 
of energy in a priest to air and 
ripen his mind by study, when per- 
haps throughout his life he is sur- 
rounded by plodding peasants and 
shrewd yeomen, who read little be- 
yond the almanac and county paper. 
A well-educated man thus situated 
must look to the book-shelf for 
much of his society, to save himself 
irom growing small and stale. The 
pastor, too, who is wearied with the 
important gossip of the country 
town (or the secular bustle of the 
city, will find in his study that 
which nothing else can supply. We 
vill leave lists of books to catalogues 
and advertisements. If a grown-up 
man, a priest, too, who has been at 
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school and college for some fourteen 
or fifteen years, who has been lec- 
tured and examined in general, 
classical, and professional literature, 
ean’t tell what he ought to read, has 
no appetite or prejudice of his own, 
his time as well as purse would pro- 
bably be saved if he declined any 
advice on the matter. To most 
adults, indeed, a course of heavy 
reading is a deceptive prescription. 
They ought to know what agrees 
with them, what they can digest. 
That which is wholesome to one is 
poison to another. The same diet 
fattens A and starves B. Few men, 
however, committed to an active 
life can study books much. It is a 
weariness to the flesh. Either they 
don’t like it, or it does them small 
good. They learn most by other 
channels than the type. Once a 
priest, especially, a man can seldom 
remain a student. Perhaps too 
much is thought of the literary ele- 
ment of priesteraft. A ripe scholar 
and refined gentleman is by no 
means necessarily a man of God. 
The Lord has put his word in the 
mouth of the simple, and stirred the 
spirit of man with the tongue of the 
unlettered. He has kindled the eye 
which has not fed upon the page, 
and pointed the rough unscholarly 
hand at the centre of truth itself. A 
ministry of laborious and precise 
theologians may have its drawbacks 
as well as an illiterate priesthood. 
Sound previous instruction is, how- 
ever, more useful than subsequent 
study. When a man is made a 
priest he must learn more of his 
business by teaching others what he 
knows, than by poring ‘over books 
of divinity which are new to himself. 
Some, indeed, commune with the so- 
called dead more ‘easily than with 
the living, and prophesy with 
greater effect from the writing-desk 
than from the pulpit. They see 
their vocation. ‘Chey are called to 
be scribes, and instead of learned 
leisure have hard work. It is true 
that we may hear some parish 
priests complain that they have 
little time for heavy reading; this 
is, however, mostly a self-deception. 
They fancy a want which would 
soon be satisfied or silenced. Few 
men can study solid books with 
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much profit after a certain age. 
They continue to learn, let us hope, 
and occasionally set themselves to 
master something new and hard by 
means of print; but, as a rule, the 
parish priest in active work can do 
little more than keep himself abreast 
of current thought, and re-read 
some standard books with which he 
is already acquainted. Every age 
has its appropriate work. If he has 
let the precious years of student life 
slip by ill used, he cannot repair the 
loss. I do not mean merely because 
he has not the time, but because he 
has not the capacity todo so. The 
claws of nis scholastic apprehension 
have lest their sharpness. Let him 
tighten his grasp on what he has 
got, and not run after new game. 
‘What do you read?’ said a pert 
young parson to a learned and an 
effective senior. ‘I read the Bible 
for my principles, and the 7imes for 
my facts,” was the reply. An in- 
veterate book-worm is seldom a 
useful man. He eats too much 
learning, and is full without being 
strong. If the priest could resist 
the devil successfully without get- 
ting out of his arm-chair, why then 
perhaps he would be wise to fortify 
himself with tomes; but as it is he 
must meet him in the street and 
the chamber, the drawing-room and 
the church. He must be ready in 
season and out of season. If he is 
cumberetl with a multitude of 
weapons, however excellent, he can- 
not use them well. While he is 
choosing a guard or thrust, his ad- 
versary smites him and whisks off. 
A handy staff is better than a per- 
plexing choice of swords, and a 
good book digested than a dozen 
swallowed raw, or laid upon the 
table. For all this the priest is a 
constant learner. The really good 
books he has mastered give out 
fresh meaning and ripen into richer 
thought; but the chief additions to 
his library do not lie on his shelves ; 
he reads man as he runs with un- 
conscious but assimilating power. 
Books, after all, are but the pictures 
and translations of deeds, many of 
which, with some experience, may 
be studied fresh as they are done. 
A priest has to deal much with the 
present; and when once he has 
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caught the seerct of seeing at first 
hand, he will not hamper himself 
with paper spectacles. There are, 
however, two great rules for whole- 
some realing which many discover 
for themselves. One is to choose 
large-hearted books, and the other 
to be jealous of commentaries on 
the Bible. 

The true priest leads human 
thought; but he cannot do so if he 
moves in a small professional cir- 
cle. The position assigned to him 
hinders his knowledge: of the 
world. He cannot mix with other 
men as freely as the lawyer or the 
doctor. He does not hear what 
they hear. Society holds its tongue 
before him. Say what you will 
about the priest being the confidant 
of the family, most people shrink 
from speaking their minds freely 
before him. He is by many sup- 
posed to have cominitted himself to 
a set form of correct thoughts which 
plain speaking might ruffle; and 
therefore, out of politeness and con- 
sideration, men are careful how 
they think aloud before a priest. He 
is kept in the dark. If in addition 
to this social hindrance he com- 
munes mainly with writers who are 
severely professional, he draws still 
more apart from those with whom 
he has to do, and either judges them 
by a narrow ecclesiastical standard, 
or goes blind with his eyes open. 
He knows not ‘what is in man’ 
Thus he fails in genuine influence. 
‘The best pleader or judge does not 
deluge the jury with legal terms, 
but translates the tangled evidence 
and pompous law into common 
sense. In the same way the priest 
who has to apply the great prin- 
ciples of God’s truth and human 
action to the concerns of every-day 
life, will not do well with a display 
of theological phraseology. The 
edge and freshness. of the Bible is 
often hidden under the heavy 
drapery of religious language. The 
voice of the Lord is lost in the hum 
of commentary. The priest, there- 
fore, who would convey the water 
of life to his people, clear and cool 
from the natural spring of inspira- 
tion, will try the rather to correct 
the professional influence of his 
business upon his mode of thought 
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by reading large-hearted books, than 
confirm it by an exclusive diet of 
divinity, however sound and ortho- 
dox it may be. He is supposed to 
be grounded in theology; he will, 
therefore, not fear to converse with 
writers who look at the same facts 
from different points of view. Nay, 
he will take a wholesome interest 
in seeing what the most respectable 
heretics have to say for themselves ; 
and he will do this without any 
feverish anxiety about the stability 
of the truth. Being a man of 
faith, he will not dread the disco- 
very of contrasts between revela- 
tion and science, nor will he acqui- 
esce timidly in a suspicion that 
there may be printed statements on 
every bookstall he passes capable 
of spoiling his hopes of salvation. 
Not that he troubles himself with 
the braying of every ass that looks 
over the churchyard wall; but he 
won't put his hand before his face, 
lest, instead of seeing an ass, he may 
perchance catch the eye of a magi- 
cian. A man of faith is not afraid 
of being bewitched. He does not 
court the influence of the sceptic; 
but, on the other hand, he likes to 
test tor himself the value of popular 
outcries and ecclesiastical censure. 
The priest in his study will there- 
fore tree himself as much as pos- 
sible from the tendency shown by 
shepherds as well as by sheep, to 
follow bleating at the tail of the 
most obedient or enterprising com- 
panion. Thus his reading will be 
marked not only ty a choice of 
large-hearted books which stir the 
professional atmosphere of his mind, 
but also by an examination at first 
hand of those authors who meet 
with angry abuse in the religious 
world. He will, moreover, be no 
slave to commentaries on the Bible. 
fle will, above all things, read the 
bible itself. He will read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest the Holy 
Scriptures, with an earnest prayer 
to see their meaning for himself—to 
learn it fresh from the Holy Spirit. 
He will struggle to be free from 
traditions which make the word of 
God of none effect. Commentators 
are nearly all alike. When they 
clash, it comes from their moving in 
the same ruts, though in opposite 
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directions. They use the same tools, 
haggle at the same difficulties, and 
give the same faint flavour of human 
sauce to the hearty bread of life. If 
the priest employs them much, he 
will never see or set forth God’s 
word without an accompanying 
vision of modern explanations, 
which tend to create or deepen the 
impression that the Scriptures have 
grown old and stiff. But the Eng- 
lish Bible is the youngest book in 
our language, if we will read it 
freshly, and not hampered with the 
trappings of stale antiquarianism. 
It is possible to make too much of 
nianners and customs, various read- 
ings, and parallel passages. It is 
possible to read the Bible too slowly 
and minutely. We may miss the 
drift of an epistle, the progress of 
a history, and the rush of inspira- 
tion, if we always stop to hatch the 
sense of hard words, and pursue the 
topography of an incidental town. 
Even the arrangement of chapter 
and verse, however convenient for 
reference, often euts up the sense so 
much thatthe stream of truth looks 
like a succession of locks on a canal, 
and the outpourings of a prophet 
reseinble a stammering utterance of 
dry and detached maxims. 

But the priest in his study will 
do more than replenish his mind 
from books. He will meditate. He 
will arrange his business. He wil! 
fix names, dates, faces, facts in his 
memory. He will review the par- 
ticulars of his visitation. He will 
pray over the details of parish work. 
He will quicken the dull round of 
the week not only by the stated say- 
ing of prayers, but by sudden 
touches of Divine communion; so 
that, however commonplace the duty 
may seem, he will discharge it with 
a consciousness that it has been laid 
before the Lord. 

And his study will be a retreat, 
where he may take breath and un- 
molested rest. He must have some 
den safe from the intrusion of cloth- 
laying housemaids and the irritating 
routine of domestic tidiness. I pity 
the man who leads a vagabond in- 
door life, dislodged from one position 
after another, cruising about from 
room to room, or table to table, with 
his hands full of confused and 
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slippery papers. He who has active 
cuties and capricious hours of busi- 
ness needs a place of his own, where 
he can be sure at any time to find 
things as he left them, and begin to 
repair or employ himself at once. 
If, unlike some men of business, he 
cannot wash his hands clear of it 
when the office clock strikes the 
hour of release ; if his house be not 
his castle, but open at all times to 
the calls of his parishioners, let him 
at least have some hole in which he 
can uncoil himself alone. If he is 
married, his wife can occasionally 
draw off some of the fire to which 
he is exposed, while he hides for a 
quiet hour in his study. 

The hard-worked parish priest 
has the greater need of these pauses, 
because, though he may secure his 
annual holidays, he does not get 
his Sabbaths. Sunday is not a day 
of rest to him ; it is a day of grateful 
work, in which many week duties 
are laid aside; but it is a day of 
work, the reaction from which has 
created the clerical slang word 
‘ Mondayish.’ One charm of Sabbath 
rest is sympathy, another compul- 
sion. It is a great relief to the 
frame and spirits for a man to feel 
not only that he may rest, but that 
he ought not to work; that a day 
comes when he can lay aside the 
cares of his profession with no re- 
proach from without, no qualm of 
conscience from within. The priest, 
however, knows no such correspond- 
ing period of repose. He cannot 
change a week-day into a Sunday. 
He may take a day of rest, but he 
cannot bless and hallow it. If he 
tries to do so at home, he is inter- 
rupted; if he goes away, he fails to 
create the sense of common sympa- 
thetic calm which marks the genuine 
Sabbath. Hence he may be the 
more easily pardoned if he some- 
times uses his study as a retreat as 
well as a workshop, and takes a 
quiet hour occasionally in the lulls 
of weekly bustle. 


PRIESTLY RECREATION. 

Men of all professions require 
more or less relief from their pecu- 
liar work, or it will be done in a 
flat and perfunctory manner. The 
priest is not exempt from this neces- 
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sity. Prayer is not the sole mental 
refreshment needed by the holiest 
pastor. Perhaps in some cases the 
conventional prohibitions of the re- 
ligious world breed a special and 
perverse desire for vivid secular re- 
creation. It would be unreal to 
assume a very high pitch of holiness 
in every priest. Some writhe either 
under the pressure of a distasteful 
profession, or the regulations of 
clerical etiquette. Let us take the 
case of the former first. They have 
entered the ministry for equivocal 
reasons—for the hope of wages 
rather than for love of the work— 
more to save their own bodies than 
other people’s souls—to succeed to 
a living rather than to serve God. 
No doubt many such as these learn 
to like, if not to love, their profes- 
sion, and become useful members of 
it in time; but some are sorely 
chafed by the yoke. Others, again, 
have committed themselves to the 
ministry with mistaken zeal, which 
burns itself out. The common but 
hot sun of mid-life and dull routine 
dries them up—and they know it. 
They feel no mere passing fatigue 
at their duties, but a radical sicken- 
ing sense of unfitness for their post. 
Now, since the main success of true 
priestly work depends upon earnest- 
ness and spiritual energy, what 
should we do with these jaded and 
reluctant servants? Tighten the 
girdle of regulations which encircles 
them? or help them to escape from 
the great mistake of their lives? 
Who made the rule ‘Once a ‘priest, 
always a priest?’ If it be divine, 
what does it mean? Cannot a man 
resign the special duties of the 
priesthood, without interfering with 
the properties of indelible grace? 
Surely he can. It would be better, 
far better, far more significant of 
his divine commission, for him to 
dig for his bread, than take wages 
for teaching what he does not 
heartily enjoy himself—less degrad- 
ing to him and to the Church, 
though he dig in his cassock and 
bands. 

Whatever the regulations of a 
particular church, or the sentiment 
of a particular community, it is not 
against God’s canon for a priest to 
turn to secular work, When Simon 
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Peter was perplexed at the apparent 
dissolution of his prospects as an 
apostle, he said, with characteristic 
decision, ‘I go a-fishing.’ His hesi- 
tating companions caught at the 
words; ‘We also go with thee.’ 
And the Lord did not think them 
unworthy of another call; they 
were not disgraced in His eyes by 
going back to their trade. It is 
counted no shame in Paul to have 
worked for wages. ‘More than a 
minister of Christ,’ he sat down to 
pare the tent-peg, to cut, stitch, and 
shape; and he thought it more 
Christ-like to do this than to live 
by the exercise of his spiritual call- 
ing. True, he pleaded that they 
who preached the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel; but when he 
took a higher flight, when he ran 
over with the spirit of apostolical 
enthusiasm, he did secular work— 
he followed a trade, This shows 
that, before God, a priest may en- 
gage in a worldly business without 
renouncing his spiritual one. 

3ut may he trade in the market 
only while he is ready to resume 
the preaching of the Gospel? Does 
work become dishonourable for him 
only when the alternatives are hy- 
pocrisy or starvation? Surely not. 
As it is, however, a bewildered, dis- 
appointed priest, confessedly, ob- 
viously unfit for his holy craft, may 
ply it without restraint, even if he 
preaches that which he doubts ; but 
is liable to penalties directly he un- 
dertakes some business which he 
can discharge without dishonesty. 
Take the case of a poor and scru- 
pulous man. Ought there not to be 
some legal escape for him? Must 
he defy the laws of the Church in 
order to prove his integrity and 
earn his bread? Is not fresh legis- 
lation necessary here? How much 
longer shall a priest, however heart- 
less, be protected in the monopoly 
of curing souls; but forbidden by 
law to leave that business for an- 
other when he admits that he can- 
not cure them? Does any mystic 
influence originally shed on the 
priest destroy for ever the privileges 
of the man? ‘The more sacred and 
indelible the spiritual authority he 
bears, the more shameful is its pros- 
titution when he exercises it only 
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for the necessities of his body; the 
more cruel is the Jaw or sentiment 
which forbids him to supply them 
by the labour of his hands. Let the 
severest upholder of the grace of 
orders remember that they draw 
their virtue from One who was also 
known as the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
and that the devil hoped to mar the 
divine commission of Christ by 
tempting Him to use it for a piece 
of bread. 

It may be that few priests, even 
if permitted by law and public 
opinion, would leave their spiritual 
business for a secular one; but 
surely the character of the ministry 
would be more effective if those 
who found themselves unfitted for 
it could give up the exercise of their 
priestly power, and earn their bread 
as they best could, without reproach 
or illegality. 

So much for a complete with- 
drawal from the discharge of priestly 
offices. Let us now look at another 
phase of clerical relief —I mean 
recreation. There is nothing in 
the word itself, when understood, 
that need shock the most sensitive 
stickler for priestly etiquette. True 
recreation is divine. Man wants 
some alternative beside those of 
labour and ‘rest. He is nota ma- 
chine, that can be stopped dead 
directly the work is done, and 
started the next morning into full 
activity from profound repose. He 
is not like an ox, which spends its 
life in toiling, munching, or sleeping. 
He needs a change and refreshment 
distinct from those of the table and 
the bed. The best priest is but a 
man. The most devoted pastor, 
after a day spent perhaps by the 
bedsides of the sick, feels a natural 
reaction. It is a severe strain to 
pray with a succession of indifferent 
or anxious sufferers hour after hour. 
The store of grace seems to run 
dry. There is an exhaustion unfelt 
in other professions. The physician 
cannot visit his patients altogether 
mechanically, but at least he is not 
obliged to swallow the medicine he 
prescribes at every visit. He, how- 
ever, who strives to heal the sick 
soul, must not only feel for the pa- 
tient, but use the remedy he gives. 
He must be full, and consciously 
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full of it, if he hopes to use it with 
effect. This is possible up to a 
certain point, but no one who has 
worked up to high spiritual pres- 
sure for a long period is ignorant 
of the subsequent craving for a fal- 
iow season. ‘he good ground must 
recover itself. ‘Come apart,’ said 
our Lord, when the disciples re- 
turned flushed with the success of 
their missionary tour among the 
villages of Palestine, ‘Come apart 
and rest awhile.’ 

There is one thought in this which 
must always temper the use of this 
permission. The disciples rested 
with their Master. The pious priest 
will never wish to be separated 
from him. He above all men desires, 
whether he eats or drinks, or what- 
ever he does, to do all to the glory 
of God. He rests as a priest. He 
iletests the thought of dropping the 
title ‘Rev.’ on his card, when he 
goes beyond the prying circle of his 
home, that he may sip a little lay 
pleasure on the sly. But is there 
no good mean for him between 
work and repose, labour and rest? 
Is he then to have no recreation? It 
is all very well to reply that he may 
tind amusement in science; he may 
botanize; he may study the works 
of God in beetles, birds, and ani- 
maleule; he may garden. But 
suppose he has no garden, nor taste 
for these pursuits. Suppose he is 
a man of strong physique, accus- 
tomed throughout his youth to 
athletic amusements, and vigorous, 
hearty, out-door pursuits. He 
would find entertainment, let us 
say, in the companionship of an 
active geologist, but he does not 
care to poke and chip about by him- 
self. He cannot kindle a solitary 
interest in practical science; the 
attempt to do so involves a tedious 
effort. He wants amusement, not 
mere instruction, and his heart goes 
back with desire to the manly re- 
creations of his youth. He thinks 
of the whirr of the partridge, the 
clinging heather of the moor, the 
short, trodden turf of the cricket- 
field, the music of the hounds, the 
plash of the oar, the strain of the 
sail, the trembling of the tiller. 
Perhaps after a hard honest winter's 
work in the slums and dirt of a 
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city, he yearns at the thought of 
the Mayfly, and the rising of the 
trout in the soft spring morning, 
far away from glaring gin-shops 
and the vulgar giant of ungodliness 
with which he has wrestled like a 
man through months of fog and 
mud. Can you expect such an one 
to find vigour in the budding of 
roses, or to renew himseli, with one 
eye shut, over a microscope, and be 
refreshed with a phial of infusoria? 

Granted that the ordinary out- 
door amusements of the Enclish 
gentleman are not sinful, it becomes 
at once a question of conscience or 
expediency which of them a priest 
may indulge in. There are some 
things unclerical besides sin. So- 
ciety, and therefore in many in- 
siances conscience, permits much 
active recreation to the priest. 
Thanks to Isaak Walton, he may 
fish. He may take a sail, without 
keeping a yacht. He may ride, or 
at least take rides, if fortunate 
enough to possess a horse. He 
may walk till he drops, and climb 
mountains, if not sans peur, at least 
reprocke, There are many 
ways in which he may fatigue him- 
self without the pursuit of science 
or danger of offence. But how shall 
he behave himself in those matters 
about which the opinion of society 
is divided? Shall he, without hesi- 
tation or inquiry, be severe towards 
himself and liberal towards others? 
Shall he accept the permission of a 
respectable minority, and include 
shooting and hunting among his 
amusements? It isa matter of con- 
science, in which he will be guided 
by the spirit of his Master, in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. There is a 
saying of our Lord’s which is not 
too august to be taken as the law of 
action in the commonest cases of 
sacrifice. ‘No man, he said, speak- 
ing of his life, ‘taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself.’ Even 
in his recreation the priest will 
protest against the exacting prudery 
of a ‘pseudo religion, which multi- 
plies sins by multiplying prohibi- 
tions. He will consult the honest 
prejudices of the simple, but he will 
not bow to the bigoted exactions of 
a party. He will respect a weak, 
confessedly weak, brother, but he 
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will not be afraid of offending 
sitive sanctimonious one. To 
yield to the veto of a narrow-minded 
sect is to support a false standard 
of holiness. Our blessed Lord him- 
self continually, unscrupulously, of- 
— the Scribes and Pharisees. 
In their eyes and mouths he was a 
blasphemer, Sabbath-breaker, glut- 
tonous, and a wine-bibber. He 
showed his disregard for the pre- 
judices of the religious world, not 
only by his words but by his ac tions 
and associates. But he was tender 
with the humble and meek. ‘ Who- 
soever shall offend one of these little 
ones, it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea.’ Above all, he 
did not shock the sentiment of any 
one in seeking to please himself. 
This must be the priest’s rule in 
the choice of his recreations, as in 
everything else. He will feel that 
there is the truest holiness in apply- 
ing the spirit of the Lord’s sacrifice 

those things which some call in- 
ediaas and trifling. If he would 
be unspotted from the world he will 
keep the edge of this test as keen 
when he seeks for recreation as 
he does when he ministers at the 
altar. 

And now, reader, whether you be 
tight or loose laced, let us look at 
some few particular recreations with 
- eye to the liberty of the parson. 

Can he hunt without loss of pres- 
tige or unnecessary offence? There 
may be priests of such a tempera- 
ment as to pine if denied violent 
exercise; there is, however, a vehe- 
mence and publicity of this in hunt- 
ing, which is at least remarkable. 
We cannot see much necessity for a 
priest to protest by his presence 
against a misapplication of this 
sport. English gentlemen can keep 
up the tone of the hunting-field 
without clerical countenance or en- 
couragement. It is too vigorous a 
scene for the deliberate sensualist, 
it will never be his favourite resort 
or vehicle of enervating influence. 
And this, perhaps, in the eyes of 
some, justifies its enjoyment by the 
clergy. It is open, more or less, to 
all. Itis a manly, national recrea- 
tion, No one, or at least a very 
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inconsiderable minority, says that 
hunting is sinful. It is, however, con- 
sidered simply unclerical by many 
good Christians who hunt. There is 
a rush and noise in it supposed to 
be inconsistent with priestly repose. 
There is something which jars with 
the quiet solemnity of the surplice 
in the sight of its wearer accumulat- 
ing mud up to his eyes at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour. The priest 
must not complain if his acquaint- 
ance are slow to recognize him or 
his cloth when he is stained from 
head to foot with splashes and sweat. 
Still, hunting is an amusement of 
which a fireside saint is perhaps the 
least competent to judge. It has a 
charm and vigour about its memory 
which makes the blood tingle in an 
old sportsman’s heart. And when 
we hear of a parson, though no pro- 
fessed fox-hunter, but perhaps with 
his boy home tor the Christmas 
holidays at his side on Shetland 
back, taking a brisk gallop after the 
hounds, and think of them coming 
back fresh and rosy to the family 
mutton, we can safely say that this 
is better than a bilious condemna- 
tion of envied pleasures, or the 
joining in full ery after some un- 
lucky reynard of a heretic. 
Shooting is free from many of the 
objections made to hunting. There 
need be little more bustle about the 
sport of the shot than of the angler. 
Few indeed could conceive an earn- 
est clergyman an extensive game 
preserver, or promoter of bloody 
battues ; but some think that a quiet 
walk over the stubbles, with steady 
dogs to find and fetch, need involve 
no scandal. If, however, it should, 
as is not improbable in a sporting 
country, where the rector is too 
closely identified with the magis- 
trate and policeman, and the mi- 
nister of Christ is a judge and di- 
vider over the people, the tempta- 
tion must surely be resisted, the 
amusement declined. It is likely 
to be associated in the stupid head 
of the peasant—who has, however, 
a soul to be saved—with exclusive 
indulgence, and the imprisonment 
of Bill Hodge for the snaring of a 
hare. It is, however, difficult to 
‘shoot’ without being at open war 
or silent bitter issue with just those 
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loose poaching sinners in a parish 
whom a priest should try kindly to 
convert from the error of their ways. 
They will hardly listen to one who 
takes a privileged delight in a pur- 
suit which they are sharply pun- 
ished for attempting; but they will 
be generous enough to appreciate 
the self-denial of the gentleman who 
gives up what they know to be 
attractive, when he might indulge 
in it without hindrance from his 
own society. Depend upon it, a 
priest who, in a county where par- 
sons shoot, foregoes a pleasant legal 
recreation out of sheer concern for 
the lawless vagabonds of his flock, 
will preach with better grace than 
the quietest, most liberal sportsman, 
from the text ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ 

We will not stop over the list of 
lesser recreations. There is no stiff 
rule about any that are honest in 
themselves. I cannot help think- 
ing, though, that archery, &c. &c., 
when frequently and publicly af- 
fected, are more unclerical than 
downright hunting or shooting. 
There is a lukewarm, twiddling, 
effeminate savour about these half 
and half recreations, these apologies 
for sport, unworthy of a man who 
has any grit or purpose about him, 
let alone a priest. 

We must not, however, dismiss 
the subject of priestly recreation 
without two words about the ball- 
room and the theatre. There is no 
intrinsic harm in a dance; but a 
waltzing priest probably offends all 
except those lax and indifferent 
people whom a little offence might 
improve. We have no order of 
dancing dervishes in the English 
Church. It is, however, a question 
with some people whether a priest 
should be a passive guest ata ball. 
If the thing is sinful, then neither 
priest nor layman should be there. 
But if it is not sinful, then the con- 
spicuous pointed absence of the 
priest may tend, so far as his influ- 
ence reaches, to give it a mischiev- 
ous effect. Any common social 
gathering frequented by reputable 
men and women is not unlikely to 
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have its tone deteriorated if it is 
pronounced unfit for a priest even 
to witness. If, therefore, he looks 
upon it as an innocent scene, how- 
ever little to his own taste, it is very 
possible to conceive occasions on 
which he will be there, not for a 
formal and conceited protest against 
religious intolerance, but from sheer 
sociability and kindness. I think, 
however, that a true priest would 
find it very easy to deny himself the 
special pleasures of the ball-room. 

As to the theatre ; if a priest he- 
lieves it to be unredeemably mis- 
chievous, he will condemn it, though 
he stand alone in the condemnation. 
If, on the other hand, in his heart, 
not merely for his own gratification, 
but with a large considerate view of 
Christian life, he desires the puri- 
fication of the stage rather than its 
abolition, he will, if occasion arise, 
not fear to make an honest avowal 
of his mind on the matter, either by 
word or act. But a play-going mi- 
nistry will never be an effective 
one. , 

In regard to the whole matter of 
priestly recreation, there is an un- 
defined sense of objection to it in 
some Jay minds quite distinct from 
this, on the score of religious sen- 
timent or professional incongruity, 
but which is none the less influen- 
tial for that. Shall we call it a 
jealousy of social influence? It 
seems hardly fair that a parson who 
has the weekly privilege of address- 
ing the most impressible members 
of society without fear of rebuke or 
interruption, should be allowed the 
same position in the ball-room and 
the hunting-field as the officer or 
the squire. Thinks the objector, 
‘Every dog has his day.’ The par- 
son has his in the pulpit, in the 
legitimate exercise of his profession, 
in the marginal liberty and indirect 
influence which is allowed him. 
His sacred office gives him a mono- 
poly of certain influence; he has 
even some amount of quiet domestic 
authority. Is he to enjoy at the 
same time the immunities of his 
own profession and the social ad- 
vantages of all the others ? 

H. J. 





